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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 
Seattle Conference, 1925 
GENERAL SESSIONS—PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
(Monday evening, July 6) 


The Forty-SEVENTH Annual Meeting of the 
American Library Association was called to 
order by the president, H. H. B. Meyer, of 
the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, 
Washington, at 8:00 p. m., July 6, 1925. 


Tue PresIpENT: It is my pleasant duty to 
declare the opening of the forty-seventh con- 
ference of the American Library Association. 
We had hoped to have Mayor Brown give us 
a few words of welcome, but owing to other 
engagements he is not able to be with us. The 
Local Committee, remembering that librarians 
are primarily interested in intellectual matters, 
have selected their leading citizen in intel- 
lectual matters, Dr. Henry Suzzallo, President 
of the University of the State of Washington, 
to take the place of the Mayor. 


Dr. Henry SuzzaALLo: We are very glad to 
extend our hospitality. You will find the usual 
hospitable spirit of the far-westerner truly 
represented in this city. The educator par- 
ticularly will be pleased to see you here. Both 
of us have had to shake ourselves loose of a 
great deal, in the face of the social changes 
which now surround us. 

My own profession has completely changed 
its point of view within the last ten years. 
When you and I went to school the subject 
which counted the most was arithmetic. The 
most important subject in the curriculum now, 
as a result of a great many psychological 
studies, is reading. If you can’t read, you 
might just as well not have gone to school at 
all. Now you may not see the significance of 
that commonplace statement of mine, but you 
will carry a lot of troubles on account of it in 
the next ten years. I imagine that there are 
very few of you who realize the tremendous 
problem the shift in methods from oral read- 
ing to silent reading in the public schools is 
going to create for you. A great many years 
ago, from the standpoint of educational sociol- 
ogy, we criticised the whole reading scheme 
in America. My business is to check up what 
we do in the schools with what is required in 
life, and I take people over to the windows of 


the school and pull up the curtain and say: 
“Have a look; nobody outside reads 95 per 
cent of the time orally; 95 per cent read 
silently.” And we said: “Let’s reform the 
whole business of teaching reading,” and— 
well, it wasn’t reformed, as the little group of 
psychologists thought it should be. And now 
we know why so many people are stupid read- 
ers, because their mental tempo of reading is 
gauged by the slow movements of the throat, 
and not by the rapid, flashing movements of 
the eye: because teachers have not been trained 
to match up their practice with social condi- 
tions. The reform now has occurred. The 
other marked change that has occurred in the 
teaching of reading in the public schools rests 
in the fact that the entire emphasis is being 
taken off of what they read in school and how 
they read in school and is being placed on 
how much they read at home and what they 
read there. 

Those two simple ideas are going to make 
the librarians of the United States more trou- 
ble in, or after, the next five or six years than 
anything which has happened in American life. 
Your first trouble is going to be—what our 
trouble is always—to get the statesmen and 
politicians to give you enough money. More 
people are becoming educated, are being edu- 
cated further up the ladder in the American 
educational scheme, and that is going to re- 
quire great expense. And second, the emphasis 
is going to be upon enjoyable, silent reading; 
and third, it is going to be the chief work of 
the school to get people to read outside of the 
classroom, and use the ordinary methods of 
book contact that society at large uses. 


A very interesting new conception has come 
into our colleges and universities, and is bound 
to go down to our high schools: and that is 
that wherever we are trying to bring about a 
reform today it is in the direction of doing 
less teaching and more supervising of learners. 
That has a great significance for you. In our 
colleges and universities, we are beginning to 
say to a man: “Here is an outline of reading. 
You don’t have to come to class at all.” The 
professor is going to become really a 
reference librarian at the ideal university that 
we are beginning to think of. A lot of books, 
an earnest student, and somebody who knows 
both the human nature of students and who 
knows the civilization contained in the books, 
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and can bring the two into thoughtful accord. 
What does that mean if it does not mean more 
trouble for you? 

I welcome you therefore on behalf of the 
chief official of the city, and behind this coun- 
tenance which I assume, I welcome you on be- 
half of all the intellectual and educational in- 
terests. We realize that what we do in the 
period of juvenility is worthless unless you do 
a better job than we are doing in the period of 
mature life. Education which commits suicide 
at the end of eight, twelve or sixteen years of 
schooling isn’t worth anything like its cost. 
If it doesn’t go on forever it is a poor invest- 
ment. 

The president’s address was then read by 


Mr. Meyer. It was entitled: 


LIBRARY EXTENSION: A MOVEMENT OR A 
PROBLEM 
(See p. 126.) 


The following telegram was read by the 
SECRETARY : 
“President, American Library Association 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington 

“The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at the last general session of the thir- 
tieth anniversary meeting of the California Li- 


brary Association, held at Eureka, June 29 to 
July first: 

“Resolved, That the California Library As- 
sociation is happy that the national conference 
of the American Library Association is held 
this year on the Pacific Coast and that it is the 
opportunity and pleasure of many of our mem- 
bers to attend that conference. We therefore 
extend greetings and felicitations to the Amer- 
ican Library Association from this convention 
and express our appreciation of the fact that 
our meeting has been honored by the presence 
of a representative of the American Library 
Association headquarters and by the presence 
of the Editor of Public Libraries. 


“Haze_ GIsson, 
Secretary, California Library Association.” 
The meeting adjourned, and was followed 
by a reception in the Olympic Hotel. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
(Tuesday evening, July 7) 

The second general session was held in the 
ball room of the Olympic Hotel. Present 
MEYER presided. 

The Secretary’s report (see p. 170) was 
read by title and it was 

V oted, That the report be accepted. 

The Treasurer’s report (see p. 221) and the 
reports of the Finance Committee (see p. 221) 
and of the Trustees of the Endowment Funds 
(see p. 221) were read by title and it was 

Voted, That they be approved. 


The annual reports of various committees 
were read by title and it was 
Voted, That they be received and, with nec- 


essary corrections, incorporated in the Pro- 
ceedings. (See pp. 184-263.) 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


M. S. DuncEon, chairman of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-laws, reported that the 
Association had referred to the Executive 
Board a proposal to change the dues of af- 
filiated societies (A. L. A. Bulletin, 1924, p. 
147) and the Executive Board had 

V oted, That the Executive Board’s report to 
the Association, after examination of the facts 
in the case, be that it sees no reason to rec- 
ommend a change in the existing Constitution, 

He also reported some investigation of the 
suggestion that the knowledge of affairs of the 
Association gained by the President during his 
term of office should be made of continuing 
value to the Association; but stated that the 
Committee was not prepared to make a rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. Dunceon then proposed that the Con- 
stitution be amended by inserting the following 
clause after section 4: 

“Corresponding Members. Upon nomi- 
nation of the Council any person eminent for 
his interest in library work, but who is, by 
reason of his residence in a country other 
than the United States or Canada, or for other 
reasons, unable to take active part in the 
affairs of this Association, may be elected by 
a majority vote at any meeting of the Asso- 
ciation as a corresponding member thereof.” 

It was 

Voted, That the new section be designated 
as Section 4M. 

The amendment was adopted as amended. It 
was announced that action at the next annual 
meeting would be necessary before the section 
would become effective. 

Mr. Dunceon for the Committee proposed 
the following amendment to the By-laws: 

“Section 1. (c) Corresponding members 
shall be entitled to receive each year the A. L. 
A. Bulletin including the Handbook and the 
Proceedings.” 

The amendment was adopted. It was under- 
stood that it will not become effective until 
after the amendment to the Constitution 
(above) is finally approved. It was explained 
also that corresponding members are not ex- 
pected to pay dues. 
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LIBRARY EXTENSION 


PRESIDENT MEYER: We shall now proceed 
to the subject of the evening, LIBRARY EXTEN- 
sion. The first speaker will be Mrs. Juria 
G. Bascocx, Kern County Free Library, 
Bakersfield, whose subject will be 

LIBRARY AGENCIES WHICH WILL MEET THE 

NEEDS OF ALL THE POPULATION 
(See p. 132.) 


PRESIDENT Meyer: No other recent ex- 
perience of mine has been as instructive and 
altogether pleasant as two days I spent with 
Miss Mary L. Titcomb and her able associates 
in Washington County, Maryland, last April. 
I want to urge everyone, even law librarians, 
medical librarians and others who are equally 
remote from county libraries, to spend a day 
on a county library book wagon if they can. 

PRESIDENT MEYER then read the following 
telegram from R. R. Bowker of New York: 

“President H. H. B. Meyer. 

“Splendid success for Seattle conference 
rounding first half century and heralding new 
era of achievement. Felicitations on your ad- 
mirable address read with gratification. Advise 
memorial to joint postal commission for li- 
brary post. Trust A. L. A. will not antag- 
onize friends by threatening withdrawal from 
copyright conferences. Mrs. Bowker joins 
in cordial greetings.” 

PRESIDENT MEYER stated that Mr. Bowker’s 
suggestion in regard to the library post would 
be referred to the Resolutions Committee. 
(See Resolutions, p. 123.) 


Then followed a symposium on 


HOW THE A. L. A. CAN PROMOTE LIBRARY 
EXTENSION 
Georce B. Ut ey, librarian of the New- 
berry Library, Chicago, spoke on 


THE WORK OF FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 
(See p. 136.) 


WittrAmM J. Hamitton, librarian of the 
Gary Public Library, spoke on 


EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION LIBRARIES 
(See p. 137.) 


M. G. Wyer, librarian of the Denver Pub- 
lic Library, spoke on 


STATE LIBRARY SURVEYS 
(See p. 139.) 


There was some informal discussion from 
the floor. Ina G. MacDonatp, librarian of 
the Normal School Library, Honolulu, stated 


that there are four counties in Hawaii and 
four county libraries. 


Miss McDona.p: We have adopted a good 
many of the California ideas, I suppose. 
when you speak of the East and West, well, 
Hawaii is bringing together the East and the 
West, and the difference there is very, very 
wide. For we have the Oriental element that 
is being assimilated and made the best kind of 
American citizens, largely through our li- 
braries and our schools. I wish you could 
stand in front of our public libraries on a Sat- 
urday morning and see the little Oriental chil- 
dren by the hundreds standing out in front. 
When the door is opened at nine o’clock, those 
children come in in a perfect stream, but they 
are orderly and quiet, all eager for what the 
library can give them. The library is doing a 
splendid service there in bringing the East and 
West together. The broad vision of Miss 
Edna Allen is chiefly responsible for this work. 

PresipENT Meyer: Hawaii seems to be the 
first of our states or territories to have a com- 
plete county library system. It is a notable 
achievement. 


CuHartes H. Compton: In Missouri we 
are making some progress, but there are still 
83 counties out of 114 in which there are no 
tax-supported libraries of any kind. That is 
a good illustration of why we need state li- 
brary surveys. 

WurttaMm Z. Kerr of Seattle, representing 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition Association 
spoke of the plans that are being made for a 
great celebration in Philadelphia in 1926. 

The meeting adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
(Wednesday evening, July 8) 


PrEsSIDENT MeEyER introduced J. T. JeEn- 
NINGS, librarian of the Seattle Public Library, 
and chairm2n of the Commission on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education, who acted as 
chairman of the meeting and presented the 
other speakers. The theme of the session was 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Mr. Jenntncs: I think that I can best 
show what the Association is trying to do to 
make libraries effective helpers as well as 
direct agents in adult education, by asking and 
attempting to answer four major questions: 

First, what is adult education? 

The adult education movement is based upon 
the conviction that the word school and the 
word education are not synonymous. In a 
speech delivered the night before his election, 
President Coolidge made the following sig- 
nificant statement: “We cannot abandon our 
education at the school house door. We must 
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keep it up through life,” and in an earlier 
address he said, “It is in books which are sea- 
soned and mature that there exists the founda- 
tion on which to stand and the information 
with which to judge the meaning and value of 
current proposals for political improvement. 
There are public libraries within the reach of 
almost everyone. They are of incalculable 
benefit and they are to be used. It is always 
well to consult the library for information 
about courses of reading and the best books 
and authorities on any subject.” 


When we consider that 64 per cent of our 
school children never get beyond the eighth 
grade, we may perhaps lose some of our pride 
in our educational system. The success of a 
democracy depends upon an educated and intel- 
ligent citizenship, but surely no one would 
consider a graduate of the eighth grade ade- 
quately prepared for citizenship. 


The recognition of this need for further 
education has given birth to several move- 
ments. Today we have night schools, corre- 
spondence schools, university extension classes 
and a host of other agencies. These are all 
attempts to make up deficiencies in education, 
to provide education for the adult. It is only 
recently, however, that attempts have been 
made to co-ordinate the work of such agencies 
as I have named into a World Association for 
Adult Education. 


My second question is—Is there a demand 
for this thing you call adult education? Are 
you trying to force it upon people or are they 
really hungry for it? 

In Chicago the public library established a 
readers’ bureau in order to give systematic aid 
to those desiring to pursue courses of reading, 
and the demand was so great that the adver- 
tising of the service had to be discontinued. 
In Kentucky, when moonlight schools were 
opened chiefly for the purpose of teaching 
illiterates how to read, 1,200 grown men and 
women enrolled. One well-known correspon- 
dence school in this country has enrolled dur- 
ing the last thirty-two years, three million stu- 
dents. These aré merely cases taken at ran- 
dom, but they give evidence of a demand for 
adult education—a demand which must be 
answered. 


My third question is: What have libraries 
to do with this adult education program? 


The answer is simple. Books are the chief 
tools in education and librarians are not only 
the custodians of books but the organizers of 
public book service. There is a growing use 
of many books on all forms of education. 
Even in the grade schools a subject is no 
longer taught from a single textbook, but the 
student is referred to many volumes. One of 
the greatest weaknesses in many of the present 
efforts toward adult education is the lack of 
books. The books recommended for study are 
in many cases not available to the student. 
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Surely this is a need with which libraries have 
something to do. There is also a need for 
direct service by libraries to individual readers 
through the preparation of reading courses, 
the giving of advice and the lending of books 
to those who wish to undertake serious study 
alone. The speeches and writings of many 
great leaders confirm our contention that 
books, libraries and librarians have important 
functions to perform in the field of education. 

I come now to my last question: What is 
the A. L. A. Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education doing? 

This Commission was appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Board in July, 1924. Its instructions 
were to study the adult education movement 
and the work of libraries for adults and for 
older boys and girls out of school, and to 
report its findings and recommendations to the 
Council. 

It was understood that the final report 
would be submitted at the conference of 1926. 
The Commission held meetings in July, Octo- 
ber and December, 1924, and in April, 19235. 
The work is being carried on, however, not 
only through conference at these meetings, but 
by constant correspondence, reading and in- 
vestigation. 

In order that librarians might know of the 
progress of its work, four bulletins of a series, 
Adult Education and the Library, have been 
published. ‘Others are in preparation. 

We hope that the Association will not expect 
too much of this Commission. We do not expect 
to make any wonderful discoveries. Even our 
final report is likely to contain very little that 
is new. Librarians here and there have for 
years been carrying on various parts of our 
proposed program. Our function will consist 
very largely in gathering up the threads of 
ideas, and weaving them into a garment that 
fits our needs. We hope to organize the ma- 
terial and to present it to librarians in usable 
and attractive form. 

The Commission itself will do no actual 
work in adult education. It will merely at- 
tempt to suggest good methods and to supply 
certain materials. The work itself must be 
done by individual libraries. We need your 
criticisms, your advice, and your suggestions. 
We hope especially that you will conduct ex- 
periments and tell us about them. In short, 
we ask a continuance of the fine co-operation 
that has already been given by librarians and 
others. 

The speakers introduced by 
and their topics, were: 

ANNE M. Mutueron, librarian of the Li- 
brary Association of Portland, Oregon: 


Mr. Jennings, 


EXAMPLES OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
(See p. 140.) 
CrHarwes E. Rusw, librarian of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library, and member of the 
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Commission on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion: 


REACHING BOYS AND GIRLS OUT OF SCHOOL 
(See p. 142.) 


Autce M. FarguuHar, chief Readers’ Bu- 
reau, Public Library, Chicago: 
READING COURSES—ALUMNI AND LIBRARY 
(See p. 145.) 


Witu1aM SuHort, President of the Washing- 
ton State Federation of Labor, representing 
the American Federation of Labor: 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
(See p. 147.) 


PRESIDENT HeNryY SvuzzA.io, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, was introduced and 
delivered an address on 


LIBRARIES AND SELF-EDUCATION 
(See p. 148.) 
The meeting adjourned. 


SPECIAL MEETING 
(Thursday evening, July 9) 


PRESIDENT Mbyer presided and introduced 
ArtHur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library, who gave an illustrated 
lecture on his recent visit to China as an offi- 
cial A. L. A. delegate. He had been selected 
by the A. L. A. Executive Board in response 
to a request for a delegate received by the 
Association from the Chinese National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Education. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Friday evening, July 10) 
PRESIDENT MEYER introduced CuHartes H. 
Compton of St Louis who presented the fol- 


lowing resolutions on behalf of the Resolu- 
tions Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The recent announcement of the retirement 
of Mr. Cedric Chivers from active work in 
America is worthy of record in the minutes 
of the American Library Association. There- 
fore, be it 


Resolved, That the American Library As- 
sociation recognizes and appreciates the dis- 
tinct and valuable contribution which Mr. 
~hivers has made to the economics of pubiic 
libraries. The many years he devoted to the 
study of the strength of book-making ma- 
terials and of the wear of the bindings of 
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books in active use, and unquestionably his 
generous and unselfish publication for the 
benefit of others of the results of his study 
and experiments, have advanced the methods 
of bookbinding in this country to the gain of 
all public libraries. His presence here and 
his genuine interest have resulted in raising 
the standard of bookbinding among both li- 
brarians and bookbinders. 


Resolved, That these resolutions shall, in 
evidence of good will and appreciation, be 
spread upon the minutes of the Association, 
and that a copy of them shall be forwarded to 
Mr. Chivers. 


Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation express its warm appreciation to the 
many libraries, organizations and individuals 
of the Pacific Northwest who have done much 
to make its 47th conference notably successful. 
The Association is especially indebted to the 
board and staff of the Seattle Public Library 
and to the staff of the University of Wash- 
ington Library for hospitality displayed in 
providing local information and in arranging 
for many nearby trips. The Association is 
grateful to churches, business houses, 2rgan- 
izations and individuals for providing meeting 
rooms; to the local press for giving generous 
space to library news of the convention; to 
various garden clubs for decoration of meet- 
ing rooms; to Mrs. Frederick White and the 
committee of citizens who arranged for the 
reception and dance; to the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association for the luncheon on the 
University Campus; to the many individuals 
who supplied automobiles for the tour of the 
city; to Mrs. C. D. Stimson and Mrs. A. S. 
Kerry, the gracious hostesses at the High- 
lands; to President Henry Suzzallo for his 
two brilliant addresses; and to the Chamber of 
Commerce for the booklet of local informa- 
tion. All of these mentioned and others have 
added to the charm of the city of Seattle and 
its environs by the rare courtesy they have 
shown to visiting librarians. 


Resolved, That the Association is deeply 
grateful to the librarians of the West, both in 
the United States and Canada for their cordial 
invitations to visit their libraries and that it 
especially express its thanks to the librarians 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul for entertainment 
supplied to the official party en route to the 
conference. 


The Association records its gratitude to or- 


ganizations and individuals who have provided 
funds for Association activities. 


The Association views with great satisfac- 
tion the continued interest of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York in the welfare of 
American libraries and records its grateful 
appreciation of generous gifts to the American 
Library Association during the past year. The 
gift also from the Carnegie Corporation to the 
League of Library Commissions of $50,000 
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for demonstration work in one or more states 
is looked upon by the Association as a step of 
the greatest importance. The Association 
hopes and intends to merit the confidence of 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

The efforts of Mary Elizabeth Wood, the 
invitation of the Chinese National Association 
for the Advancement of Education, and the 
fund supplied by a special committee have 
enabled the Association to send an official 
delegate to China for the promotion of li- 
braries in that country, and the Association re- 
cords its thanks to Miss Wood and to Mrs. 
Frederic Cunningham, chairman, and to the 
committee for the rare opportunity thus 
granted to the American Library Association 
to extend its influence internationally. 


Resolved, That the Association again en- 
dorse legislation for a library book post and 
record its appreciation of the long, untiring 
efforts of Alfred L. Spencer in furthering 
this movement. The Association heartily ap- 
proves the intention of the Committee on Fed- 
eral and State Relations to bring this matter 
to a hearing when the new Congress convenes 
and urges all members of the A. L. A. to 
co-operate with this Committee. 


Resolved, That the appreciation of the As- 
sociation be expressed to the Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration of Washington and 
to Fred Telford for the extensive study which 
has been made of library personnel. 


Whereas, The American Library Associa- 
tion has learned that Charles Alexander Nel- 
son, a member of the Association since 1877, 
secretary of its Catskill Conference of 1888, 
recorder of its Cleveland Conference of 1896, 
and active in various of its other offices and 
posts, has just attained his eighty-sixth birth- 
day and is still engaged in active librarianship, 
seventy years after he began by aiding in 
founding a library, purchasing its books, and 
preparing its catalog in March, 1855. 


Therefore be it resolved, That we the offi- 
cers and members of the American Library 
Association, assembled in conference at Seat- 
tle, take cognizante with great pleasure of this 
unusual event in American librarianship. We 
send on our behalf and in behalf of all our 
members heartfelt felicitations to Mr. Nelson 
for this fine record in our profession, of which 
he is a distinguished exemplar and in which he 
has added lustre to its ideals. We wish him 
health to continue in this work, and an 
abundant joy in well doing. 


Be it further resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to Mr. Nelson and that 
they be printed in the Proceedings of this con- 
ference. 


Resolved, That this Association express 
through its records its decp appreciation of the 
long and faithful service of William R. East- 
man, of Edwin Wiley and Sherman Williams 


and of other members who have died in the 
past year. 
ReENA REESE 
Kate Fercuson 
CuHar_es H. Compton, Chairman 
Resolutions Committee, 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted, 


REPORT OF ELECTIONS COM MITTEE 


Witt1aM TEAL of Cicero, Illinois, for the 
Elections Committee of which he is chairman, 
reported that the following persons had been 
elected to the offices named and by the number 
of votes indicated: 


President 


Charles F. D. Belden, Boston Public 
Library 


First Vice-President 


Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, Mem- 
ber of Board, Indiana Library and His- 
torical Department, Indianapolis...... 2798 


Second Vice-President 


Theodore W. Koch, Northwestern 
University Library, Evanston, IIl..... 1693 


Treasurer 


Edward D. Tweedell, The John 
Crerar Library, Chicago.. 


eee eee wees 


Trustee of the Endowment Fund 


George Woodruff, National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago, III 


Executive Board 


Franklin F. Hopper, Public Library, 
PN I nae sc wrwacc or amemeion 
Edith Tobitt, Public Library, Omaha, 
Nebraska 1 


ee ey 


Council 


Theresa Hitchler, Public Library, 
Brooklyn N. Y 

Clara W. Hunt, Public Library, Brook- 
ke ae OR rr ee eee 

Andrew Keogh, Yale University Li- 
brary, Dice: Siaven, Cats. « «00s seweccva 

Samuel H. Ranck, Public Library, 
ee ee ees: 

Joseph L. Wheeler, Public Library, 
Youngstown, Ohio 1982 

(The manuscript report of the Committee 
showing the votes for all nominees is on file 
at A. L. A. Headquarters.) 


ee 


ee 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


PresipeNtT Meyer: The first speaker on 
this part of the program will be Mr. Curtis 
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T. WuiAMs of the University of Washing- 
ton, who will speak on 


EDUCATIONAL MBASUREMENTS AND WHAT 
THEY MEAN TO LIBRARIES 
(See p. 150.) 


The next speaker was WortH McC vure, 
assistant to the superintendent of schools, Se- 
attle, who spoke on 


TEACHING READING, WHY AND HOW 
(See p. 154.) 


The last speaker of the evening was Jas- 
MINE Britton, City School Library, Los An- 
geles, whose topic was 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES—A LOOK AHEAD 
(See p. 157.) 


PresipeENT MeEyER: Now comes the time 
when I perform my last duty, a very pleasant 
duty in a great many ways, and yet one which 
I approach with very keen regret, because it 
marks the end of a conference that has been 
made notable and pleasurable and profitable 
to us all by the care of the Local Committee, 
by the people of the city of Seattle, and, I 
am going to add, the situation. 


Mr. JENNINGS escorted CuHartes F. D. 
Betpen to the platform. 


PresipENT Meyer: We have selected our 
president for the coming year, from Boston, 
for Boston, in a great many ways, still re- 
mains the intellectual, at least on the literary 
side, metropolis or leader, of the country, in 
spite of the wholesale claims of New York, 
the vociferous claims of Chicago and the 
climatic claims of Southern California. In 
addition, Mr. Belden possesses the qualifica- 
tions of great and high experience in library 
work. He has been the state librarian of the 
State of Massachusetts, and still, I believe, 
takes part actively in the work of the State 
Library Commission. And he has kept the 
Boston Public Library in the front rank of 
large library systems in the country. 

As the hour is very late, I won’t undertake 
to enumerate all of Mr. Belden’s qualifica- 
tions but will simply assure you that Mr. Bel- 
den possesses every qualification we can ask 
for in a leader for our anniversary confer- 
ence in 1926. It gives me great pleasure to 
present to you, Mr. Belden, our in-coming 
president. 


Mr. Betpen: I am particularly gratified 
to have been introduced to office by you, Mr. 
Meyer, and in this, my first official utterance, 
I wish to express personally on behalf of the 
Association, our appreciation of the adminis- 


tration of its affairs by Mr. Meyer. It has 
been helpful, progressive, stimulating. He 
has also done much in preparing the way for 
the year of jubilee to which we look forward 
with so much interest. Our thanks in abundant 
measure, are yours. 

Members of the American Library Associa- 
tion, Salutations! May I express, inade- 
quately, I fear, the great honor I have in 
serving as your president, an honor, you will 
agree, appropriately shared at this time by 
Boston, Massachusetts, and New England. We 
are happy and proud to recall in Massa- 
chusetts that the first president of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Justin Winsor, was also librarian 
of the public library of the city of Boston. 

Two weeks ago, at Swampscott, there was 
held a convention of New England librarians. 
The registration was something near 800. Un- 
fortunately but few of those librarians have 
been able to be present here at Seattle. I 
bring you, however, their felicitations, and 
from the librarians of the Atlantic seaboard, 
the call of the East in unity with the West, 
and call upon the librarians throughout the 
country to be present at our anniversary meet- 
ing to be held either at Philadelphia or at At- 
lantic City, or both places, during the week of 
October 4, 1926. 

We enter upon a year rich in promise and 
possibilities. May I not count on your support 
and your active interest, in making it a 
memorable one in the history of the Asso- 
ciation? 


The Secretary read the following message 

from the Special Libraries Association: 
“June 29, 1925 

“Mr. Carl H. Milam, Secretary 

American Library Association 

Olympic Hotel 

Seattle, Washington 

“Dear Mr. Milam: 

The Special Libraries Association meeting 
at Swampscott for its 16th annual conference 
sends fraternal greetings to the parent library 
association of the world—the American Li- 
brary Association—and pledges its full co-op- 
eration in its affairs. 

“The Association desires to congratulate 
the American Library Association upon the 
selection they have made for our next presi- 
dent, our own staunch friend, Charles F. D. 
Belden of Boston. 

“(Signed) Gertrupe D. PeEtTerKIn, 
Secretary” 


PRESIDENT Meyer declared the forty-sev- 


enth annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association adjourned. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: LIBRARY EXTENSION: A MOVEMENT OR A 
PROBLEM 


By H. H. B. Meyer, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Library Extension,—is it a movement that 
the A.L.A. is leading, or is it a problem that 
it has been called upon to solve? Twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, library extension meant 
more libraries, that is more buildings and more 
books, and we measured our progress by plac~ 
ing another little round dot on the map, indi- 
cating a new public library; and certain states, 
where every town had a public library, were 
held up as models for the other states to emu- 
late. 

Service, if it were thought of at all, was as- 
sumed, and most libraries still remained in the 
primeval or first stage of development, when 
the library was merely a collection of books 
and the librarian its custodian. And in some 
of the states, where there were many little 
dots, there are still libraries, in this present 
year of grace 1925, that have not passed beyond 
this first stage of development. 

But the idea of service had been creeping in, 
something less tangible than buildings and 
books, but because of the spirit, something 
precious—something that could not be shown 
by a little black dot on a map, an influence 
rather than a thing. 

In the meanwhile we had the long purse of 
a public spirited man to draw upon, and it 
seemed as if the process of adding library to 
library might goon forever, or until the map 
was completely covered with little black dots. 
But the war came as a rude interruption and 
demanded service. Librarians, with other pro- 
fessions, rose to the occasion and the service 
record of librarians is one to be proud of. It 
was demonstrated that the A.L.A. was a liv- 
ing, active, powerful organization capable of 
doing great things, and not a mere bit of 
string to tie librarians into a bundle. 

Healthy development comes gradually. It 
is a matter of continuous growth. But it is 
convenient to place periods, and it is fair to 
say, that the knell of the old library, a collec- 
tion of books with the librarian as its cus- 


todian, was struck when the American Library 
Association was founded at Philadelphia Octo- 
ber 6, 1876. 

We then entered upon our second stage of 
development. The library still remained a col- 
lection of books but it became an active col- 
lection, and every effort was made to get the 
books off the shelves into the hands of the 
readers. The librarian became the dispenser 
of books. It came indeed to be considered a 
reflection on the librarian if his books re- 
mained on his shelves. We strove hard for 
circulation and the librarian whose circulation 
statistics mounted highest was lifted up with 
them, until he sat on top of his column of 
figures like another St. Simion Stylites, bask- 
ing in the envious admiration of his unreflect- 
ing fellows on the ground below. We empha- 
sized quantity at the expense as usual of qual- 
ity. In selling potatoes quantity statistics are 
an exact indication of the condition of the 
business. In circulating books we have come 
to realize more and more that quality is in- 
finitely superior to quantity, until now at the 
beginning of our third stage of development, 
we are quite committed to the thesis that li- 
brary extension refers more to library service 
than to library equipment. We shall of course 
continue to strive for more buildings, and bet- 
ter collections of books, not however, as an 
end in themselves but as a means to finer li- 
brary service that shall in the end become a 
perfect guidance to the use of books. Of 
course we shall never reach perfection, but we 
can strive for it and so deserve it. Our aim 
then has become to pass out of the condition 
of mere dispensers of books, into the condi- 
tion of guides to the records of human 
knowledge. 

I believe, with my predecessor, that the shoe- 
maker should stick to his last, but we ought 
not to close our eyes to the fact that fashions 
may change in library service as well as in 
foot-gear, and the librarian who places him- 
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self in opposition to the trend of the times will 
find himself, like the shoemaker who refuses 
to make the new style shoes, soon put out of 
business. 


Who can say what form the future records 
of human knowledge will take? In the face 
of recent advances in science and invention, 
the wonders of radio for example, we can give 
free play to our imaginations, and picture to 
ourselves a future record of human knowl- 
edge taking the form perhaps of a minute roll 
easily carried in the pocket, which placed in an 
equally minute instrument attached to the ear, 
and possibly also to the eye, will enable us to 
listen to a skilled reader with voice of perfect 
intonation and quality, and see enacted before 
us a play, a story, an event, as suits the humor 
of the game. 

But I cannot at the behest of science and in- 
vention give up my love of books, and after 
all is said and done, I must keep on believing 
that the reading of the printed book will con- 
tinue to be one of the keenest, purest de- 
lights a man or woman can enjoy. A quiet 
Sunday morning with the leaves playing a 
shimmering chorus to the far withdrawn city 
noises, which distance has enchanted into 
music, a house on a hill, a shaded porch, a 
sermon of Cardinal Newman, that master of 
beautiful English prose, 
Wordsworth, Chaucer, 
dream of heaven. 


or a volume of 


or Tennyson, why 


The true purpose of an association is to 
bring together those who have a common ob- 
jective, so that their united effort may produce 
a larger accomplishment. Our objective is to 
make this heaven a realizable thing to every- 
one. Let us look to its accomplishment. We 
shall fail utterly in our purpose if we do not 
send you forth from this conference with an 
increased desire to work hard for the A.L.A. 
and to support its officers. 

We are still on the threshold, with a tre- 
mendous problem before us, the correct solu- 
tion of which will open up to us limitless op- 
portunities for service, in which there will be 
a larger element of leadership than has ever 
been offered to any profession in the history 
of the world. Are we equal to it, to solving 
this problem? When I remember that as a 
profession we are in the first flush of youth, I 
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am further reminded of Emerson’s inspiring 
words, 
When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 

The first step in the solution of any problem 
is to state clearly the elements involved and 
then to trace their inter-relationships and their 
reactions on one another. In our problem of 
library extension they are many and diverse. 
They are material in the library and its equip- 
ment, personal in the librarians and the public, 
organic, if I may use the word in its special 
sense of organized, in the A.L.A. and other 
library associations. Of these elements the 
public is certainly not the least important, but 
it surely is the most difficult of all. And one 
of the most promising signs in all our recent 
effort is the larger attention given to this ele- 
ment of our problems. What is at the bottom 
of library demonstration if not a direct at- 
tack on the public? 

Our libraries, the buildings and their equip- 
ment are pretty well adapted to the purpose 
for which they are intended. We shall con- 
tinue to adopt new time and labor saving de- 
vices as they appear. While we are not likely 
therefore, to change our buildings and their 
equipment very much in the near future, we 
shall go on building them in unoccupied ter- 
ritory under the controlling influence of a 
larger service. 

Statisticians tell us over and over again that 
fully 50 per cent of our people are without 
library facilities. These are mostly in the 
rural districts of the South and West. It is 
not that the people of these regions are less 
intelligent or eager for library facilities but 
because the element of distance exercises a 
controlling influence. It is nothing for fifty 
city dwellers to make each a short trip to the 
public library, but it is a good deal taken out 
of the time of fifty dwellers in the country 
to make fifty long trips to a central library. 
Knowing this why has it taken us so long to 
grasp the idea that the library can through 
its book wagon, with comparative ease, make 
one trip that shall embrace all the fifty rural 
dwellers in its circuit? There can be no ques- 
tion that the book wagon is the most notable 
addition to library equipment that has been 
made in recent years. As an influence it has 
made us think county libraries in the same way 
that we have heretofore been thinking town 
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and city libraries. Could there be better proof 
of this than the fact that we have had several 
gifts of county libraries? Further, is there 
any good reason why the book wagon should 
not be applied to city service as well? There 
is surely some method whereby the burden of 
cost can be placed on those who wish to benefit 
by such a service. The future will see a book 
delivery wagon a feature in all our city streets. 


Library demonstrations offer an excellent 
plan for the introduction of library service into 
regions where no library service exists. A 
grant of $50,000 has been made by the Carne- 
gie Corporation to the League of Library 
Commissions to enable the League to under- 
take a demonstration in the state of Louisiana 
and the League under the active leadership of 
its president, Mr. M. J. Ferguson, has already 
begun operations. 

Now it will be easy to select a locality, to 
find or erect quarters, to purchase books and 
equipment. It will be not quite so easy to get 
the right person to take charge. It will be 
most difficult of all to bring the people to the 
point where they will be willing to tax them- 
selves for the continued support of the library. 
This can only be done by convincing them 
that the benefits derived are worth the outlay 
and that the library is needed by the com- 
munity. I have no fear for the result, and 
am quite sure that within the next ten or 
twenty years, we shall see an enormous devel- 
opment of tax supported county or district li- 
braries throughout all the rural sections of 
the United States. 


The extension of libraries into schools has 
been going on for a long time, but now that 
educators have awakened to the fact that read- 
ing as a method of education for certain pur- 
poses is superior to any other, the urge has 
come from them and progress has become 
geometrical, it is so rapid. There is danger 
here. The situation may pass beyond our con- 
trol and school librarians may become teachers 
first and librarians incidentally.. School li- 
brarians should be drawn from the library pro- 
fession and not from the educators. Fortu- 
nately we have now a large and active stand- 
ing Committee on Education, with a repre- 
sentative from each state, that is handling this 
difficult situation, and if the Board for Li- 
brarianship will help our schools and training 


classes to speed up, we may be able to retain 
control. 

No one will dispute that adult education is 
an important phase of library extension. In- 
deed, from the point of library service, it may 
be considered its most important phase. In 
adult education the wisest things that have 
been said, all focus on the point, as Dr. Bost- 
wick has expressed it, that we must proceed on 
essentially library lines and not on school lines. 

So far the work of the Adult Education 
Commission has been of the nature of a sur- 
vey, a going over the ground to note what 
agencies are available, what they have accom- 
plished, and what tendencies have been dis- 
closed. Special attention has been directed 
to the readers service bureaus and the readers 
advisers and what has been done has been fine 
but after all rather slight. Is there not great 
danger of dropping into mere dilettantism 
right here? What are one or two assistants 
in a city of 3,000,000 or even in a city of 
300,000 people? Perhaps to speak of dilettant- 
ism seems like a serious reflection on the 
movement, but compare two or three individ- 
uals with the public school system which 
makes provision for the children, who consti- 
tute only a fifth of the population and consider 
if we are justified in using a better term. Is 
it any wonder that the bureaus and advisers 
have been overwhelmed? The contacts that 
have been made are mostly individual, and their 
influence on the community is likely to remain 
individual, that is, slight. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to gather them together to produce 
a cumulative effect. If the bureau or the 
adviser are to grow into a staff of trained li- 
brarians, capable of meeting all the needs of a 
large community, something more than indi- 
vidual contacts must be made. It will be nec- 
essary to make group contacts and the contacts 
should be with groups that are seeking a real 
education and not mere club entertainment. 

It is through these group contacts that the 
sense of a large community to the need of 
financial support is most likely to be awakened. 
The groups will demand a staff of trained li- 
brarians and with the demand the support will 
come. A number of libraries are now making 
contacts with groups engaged in adult educa- 
tion with a view to co-operation. Those em- 
braced in The Workers Education Movement, 
for instance, are engaged in actual class room 
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or group teaching which is always limited as 
to time, place and subject, but they have come 
to stay and are bound to experience a rapid 
development. With that development will 
come a demand for subjects not included in 
their curricula and for a greater latitude of 
time and place. This is the particular field of 
the public library in adult education and if 
properly filled will furnish the best reason for 
increased financial support. A financial sup- 
port that shall bear some comparison with the 
financial support now given the educational 
facilities for children. There are two colossal 
faults in our social system that are so great 
that they amount to downright evils. One is 
the enormous waste, not merely of our ma- 
terial resources, but of our time, the other is 
the fact that our education ends, for most of 
our citizens, when we leave school or college. 
It is true we get our education from life, but 
the method of life is the method of nature, 
which takes a thousand shots to make one hit. 

The problem of modern society is to stop 
the waste, in order that we may have the 
wherewithal to pay for the things we lack. In 
the solution of this problem, libraries are des- 
tined to play a most important part. Modern 
progress is based on knowledge, and we li- 
brarians who have been the custodians and dis- 
pensers of the records of human knowledge 
must become the guides if we are to fulfil our 
destiny. It is because we have begun to realize 
this that we are in the midst of this move- 
ment for library extension, which is part of 
the greater movement and problem to save 
waste in order to make life better worth living. 
It ought to be clear to us that we have not 
only a problem to solve, but a movement to 
lead. 

Now I want to make my survey of library 
extension comprehensive, in fact I want to use 
the word in the Irishman’s sense, who re- 
marked “When I say comprehensive I mean 
all there is and everything else besides.” 

Surely the training of librarians is a vital 
part of library extension. What is the use of 
building new libraries, and new service, unless 
we provide the personnel to operate them? 

Mr. Joy E. Morgan, a member of the A.L. 
A. and now the editor of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, contributed 
an article to Public Libraries of last Novem- 
ber under the title “Professional Librarians 
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for the Nation” that ought to have startled us 
but apparently it did nothing of the kind. The 
article is so significant to us that I am going 
to quote a brief passage, because I believe with 
Matthew Arnold that iteration and reiteration 
is the only way to force a truth home. 

“If we should attempt to provide one 
trained school librarian for each 20 teachers 
and an equal number of public librarians, we 
should have a ratio for all librarians of one 
librarian for every 10 teachers. It then be- 
comes possible (taking the figures collected by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education and the Re- 
search Division of the National Education 
Association) to calculate the number of pro- 
fessional librarians that would be required in 


each of the states and for the nation as a 
whole. 


“Roughly speaking, there are over 700,000 
teachers, which would call for 70,000 li- 
brarians. If we assume that each of these li- 
brarians would serve for a period of 10 years 
after graduation, there would need be a total 
of more than 7000 new recruits each year. If, 
again, we assume that for every nine librarians 
holding a bachelor’s degree there should be one 
librarian qualified for leadership through spe- 
cial graduate study, there would be required a 
class of over 700 from graduate schools of 
librarianship each year.” 


Of course these figures apply to a compre- 
hensive development. Let us say that we have 
reached only 50 per cent of this, that would 
mean 3500 recruits each year. Our library 
schools provide a little more than a fifth of 
this number, and our training classes provide 
twice as many making a total of about 2000, 
that still leaves a deficiency of 1500. 

Now no one has been in a better position 
than I to observe the work of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. They have im- 
pressed me with the dignity, care and exact- 
ness with which they are carrying on their 
work. But I sometimes wonder if they realize 
that we are in the midst of a crisis, that we 
are facing an emergency. I should like to 
invite their attention to the last three words 
of the fourth line of the 48th quatrain of the 
4th edition of Fitzgerald’s translation of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


The need for county librarians is becoming 
so great that immediate action is imperative. 
The situation here parallels the school library 
situation. I am told that library schools in- 
clude county libraries in their curricula. True, 
but it is only one of 20 or 30 subjects all 
equally attractive and all pulling hard on the 
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prospective librarian. What we want now, 
and want badly, are schools or training classes 
where the point of view is the county library, 
where the training is centered about the county 
library, and where the student thinks county 
libraries. Remember, this is not my ideal of 
library training but it is an emergency train- 
ing to meet an emergency situation. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship 
in carrying on its work has disclosed a tend- 
ency to erect very stringent academic barriers. 
When these have come under discussion at the 
open meetings it was evident that there was a 
plentiful lack of unanimity on this point. 
Every librarian who has had occasion to en- 
gage a large number of assistants prefers the 
individual with the thinking brain, rather than 
the individual whose brain is littered with 
knowledge. 

When the Board presents its final report, I 
hope it will not erect its academic barriers so 
high that a nimble active intelligence cannot 
get over them. To do so would be to defeat 
their own ends, which I take it are to raise 
the average intelligence rather than the learn- 
ing, and to increase the numbers of the pro- 
fession. 

In any logical discussion of our problems 
the Survey should come first. It is a taking 
account of stock. Now we are all going to use 
the results to our profit. Why not all con- 
tribute then to making these results as good as 
possible? It is only a short time ago that we 
passed the 50 per cent mark. More than 40 
per cent of the librarians to whom the ques- 
tionnaire was sent still remain to be heard 
from. This indicates a lack of professional 
spirit. By professional spirit I mean a wil- 
lingness to work: with the majority for the 
benefit of the profession, especially when we 
find ourselves of a different mind. We all 
know that if we had left undone those things 
with which we were not in accord, a great 
many good things would have remained un- 
accomplished. 

This brings us to the third element in our 
problems, the organized element, represented 
by our professional organizations, the A.L.A. 
and the regional, local, and special library 
associations. The A.L.A. has frequently been 
likened to a clearing house, and it is becom- 
ing more and more so. It is the place where 
we bring our new ideas and our new problems 


for comparison and discussion, 


and from 
which we take away a store of information 
and practice to be applied to the solution of 


our local problems back home. Our Commit- 
tee on Education, which is concerning itself 
chiefly with the school library problem, in its 
development as a committee, has shown a 
well nigh perfect appreciation of the function 
of the A.L.A., and its relationship to the local 
organizations and problems. The full com- 
mittee has a member from each state, and is 
organized into various subcommittees on spe- 
cial problems. No one would dream of sug- 
gesting a school library association. That 
would mean a burden of officers and expenses 
now borne by the A.L.A. and further a di- 
version of energy for association business that 
would better be employed on the work of the 
committee. We have here a promising exam- 
ple of further development within the A.L.A. 
that is worth the most careful study by its 
officers, with a view to its extension to other 
committees that concern themselves with na- 
tion-wide problems. 

The A. L. A. has become a working organ- 
ization, attempting to solve problems, many of 
which require a considerable staff with a di- 
recting head,—the Survey for example. Here 
we have taken Mr. Thompson from the head- 
ship of a city library system to carry on this 
work. Can we as a profession go on doing 
this? Something the like will probably have 
to be done for the Library Demonstration. 
Perhaps we can profit from the experience of 
the teaching profession, which parallels our 
own in many respects, and develop a small 
group of trained administrators, who can de- 
vote all their time to studying special prob- 
lems, without being taken from or burdened 
with library administration. 

But the third element in our problem is not 
limited to library associations. It needs no 
great prophet to look into the future and see 
that our national interests and questions will 
be taken care of by three national organiza- 
tions. Our national library, the Library of 
Congress, a United States bureau of libraries, 
and the American Library Association. 

The Library of Congress under Dr. Put- 
nam’s administration has become more truly a 
national library than any other in the world. 
It has become the model, and other national 
libraries are striving to do the things the 
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Library of Congress has been doing for years. 
As Dr. Putnam has pointed out in his annual 
reports and elsewhere, the service which the 
Library of Congress can render must be based 
on the printed bock. It supplies printed cata- 
log cards, it places its immense resources at 
the service of reference librarians in answer- 
ing difficult questions,—snags—where _ their 
own resources fail, it furnishes bibliographical 
information, prepares reference lists, and has 
developed a comprehensive interlibrary loan 
system, through which, supplemented by photo- 
stats, it makes its resources available to schol- 
ars all over the country. Through its special 
divisions, such as the Music Division, and the 
Division of Maps and Charts, where the collec- 
tions have become practically complete, it has 
become the very foundation of these subjects 
in America. Those of you who come to Wash- 
ington should visit the Maps Division, now in 
charge of Col. Lawrence Martin, an eminent 
geographer before he came to us. There you 
will see a use of maps for the graphic display 
of contemporary history, that tells more in a 
single glance than chapters can convey. 

Finally the Library of Congress is develop- 
ing a union catalog of books and serials that 
will be of immense aid to scholars in locating 
rare, out of the way, or other publications dif- 
ficult to secure. The next step is of course to 
undertake to circularize libraries, in order to 
locate publications not in the union catalog. 
This has been tried and found to be, if I may 
express it in the jargon of business, a “work- 
able proposition.” 

The second of the national organizations 
mentioned above is the bureau of libraries. 
Who can doubt that it will be established as 
part of the department of education? A new 
bill for the establishment of this department 
has just been drawn up, to be introduced in the 
next Congress. Representatives of the A.L.A. 
took part in the conference which revised this 
bill, and it deserves the support of every mem- 
ber of the Association. Certain features found 
objectionable in the earlier bills have been 
eliminated. The new bill seeks to establish a 
clear cut department of education with no 
frills or appendages. It takes over the educa- 
tional organizations existing in the govern- 
ment. It establishes no new bureaus. They 
will be taken care of in the logical develop- 
ment which will follow the establishment of 


the department, and among them will be a 
bureau of libraries. Clearly the chief func- 
tion of the bureau, in the future development 
of libraries in the United States, will be to 
represent the people. It should gather statis- 
tics and publish them. It should prepare di- 
rectories. It should serve as a store house for 
information about public libraries as public 
institutions, it should supplement the work of 
the state commissions, correlate them, and act 
as a clearing house for them. 

The state commissions are prepared for the 
most part to answer the call,—how shall we go 
about establishing a library. And many of 
them have gathered information about the ex- 
perience of other states which they are willing 
to give out. But why should any state library 
commission serve as a bureau of information 
for the whole country? That is clearly a na- 
tional function, which belongs to a national 
bureau. 

Lastly, there remains the A.L.A. Do I dare 
to define its scope in the presence of so many 
experts, so much better prepared and better 
able to do it? I get no help from headquar- 
ters. When I look at their eager interest and 
amazing activity in the use of their limited 
resources and quarters, I can see that they are 
ready to undertake anything the Association 
may ask of them, 

The A.L.A. has been defined as a pro- 
fessional and scientific organization, and the 
two qualifying words are full of meaning for 
our purpose. The word professional implies a 
profession, which means a group of persons 
pursuing a common end in the application of a 
body of scientific knowledge to the life of the 
community. One function of the A.L.A. 
should be then to look after all matters touch- 
ing directly the professional interests of li- 
brarians as librarians. The other function 
arises out of the word scientific. It should be 
the duty of the A.L.A. to develop library 
science to its highest point, and to improve the 
tools and methods by which this branch of 
human knowledge is applied to the affairs of 
life. 

We call ourselves the American Library As- 
sociation, and Canadian librarians constitute a 
small but important part of our membership. 
At the celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Ontario Library Association, I 
was much impressed by the wide-spread in- 
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terest in, and grasp of, the library matters un- 
der discussion, and felt that perhaps we were 
not making the use of our Canadian colleagues 
on our committees and other bodies that we 
should. Moreover, on the basis of popula- 
tion, we should meet at least once every ten 
years in the Dominion. Now should we not 
look also to the development of our connec- 
tions south of the Mexican border? 

In closing, I cannot miss so good an oppor- 
tunity of referring to our approaching semi- 
centennial and the A.L.A. Headquarters build- 
ing. The Council some time ago voted that 
the location of the Headquarters Building 
should be determined by an absolute majority 
vote of all members of the Association. There 


will never be a more fitting time and occasion 
to take this vote than at our conference in 
1926. No greater single step in our develop- 
ment can be taken, at that time, and it is 
eminently fitting that this should be a feature 
of our semi-centennial celebration. 

We began our professional work as mere 
custodians of the records of human knowledge, 
we have been passing through the period when 
we were the dispensers of the records of 
human knowledge, it is our ambition to become 
the guides to the records of human knowledge. 
Can there be a higher ambition? It is almost 
priestly in its character, and it is with a spirit 
not unmixed with reverence that we should 
approach it. 


LIBRARY AGENCIES WHICH WILL MEET THE NEEDS OF ALL THE 
POPULATION 


By Jutta G. Bascock, Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, California 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


As Thomas Edison said recently, “When 
the need for some new thing becomes insistent 
men always find it.” And so when Mr. Melvil 
Dewey looked out over the state of New York 
and saw the people in rural districts without 
book service, he straightway besought the 
legislature to provide funds by which traveling 
libraries could be sent to any part of the state 
where a group of persons desired to have 
books. Carefully selected libraries of a hun- 
dred volumes each were sent out for six 
months at a time. Study clubs, small libra- 
ries, university extension centers, all availed 
themselves of this opportunity. Other states 
saw the light and took up the same plan. 

In 1898, Ohio passed two county library 
laws, one by which a county was empowered 
to accept the gift of a library building for the 
use of all the people of city and county, and to 
levy a tax on the property of the county for 
its maintenance. The other bill made it pos- 
sible for cities of the first class to extend the 
service of the public library to the people of 
the county. Thus Van Wert County was pro- 
vided for by the gift of the Brumback Libra- 
ry, and Hamilton County by the extension of 
the service of the Cincinnati Public Library. 
Other county libraries have been established 
under the same laws. During the same year, 


Washington County, Maryland, secured the 
passage of a bill by which both this county 
and the city of Hagerstown were permitted to 
make an appropriation for library extension. 
This is the library that made the book wagon 
famous, and with which other city libraries 
with county extension departments have con- 
tinued to vie until it would almost appear that 
some book automobile or auto train might-yet 
be devised by which the entire library and its 
staff might be sent out upon wheels to make 
possible the widest selection of books by the 
people as well as to give a choice in person- 
nel, so that the man who wanted the “little 
girl with red hair” to select another book for 
him, because he liked the last one she gave 
him, and the woman who wanted “the big 
woman with a pleasant smile” to serve her 
might also be pleased. There would be room 
also for a children’s librarian and her aides to 
go along to assist the boys and girls in their 
selection. There is nothing like complete and 
varied service. 

Within a few years many states had pro- 
vided for some form of library extension 
service to the people residing outside of cities. 
The idea had taken root and was bound to 
yield an abundant harvest. 

In April, 1899, Mr. James L. Gillis was 
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made librarian of the State Library of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Gillis brought to the position 
wide business and political experience together 
with vision, energy, and broad-mindedness. He 
realized at once how short was the reach of 
the state library, how narrow its service. He 
saw the people of the state outside of a few 
cities without books and sorely in need of 
them. He saw the inadequacy of the libraries 
of the district schools. Some of these were well 
selected by persons who knew books, many 
however, were mere monuments to the per- 
suasive wiles of subscription book agents. 
(This is not a fling at all books which are sold 
by subscription.) There were enough copies 
of a certain historical work to build a levee 
for the Sacramento River. These books are 
valuable in themselves for the large library but 
wholly unsuited to become the mental fodder 
of boys and girls. The few copies of good ju- 
veniles which had found their way into the 
school library were worn to shreds. A thought 
was thus sown in the mind of Mr. Gillis which 
later found its expression in the relation of the 
county library to the school. A traveling li- 
brary system was started which gave good 
service for several years, but California is 
too large a state to cover with this form of 
library extension. Distances are too great and 
transportation too costly. One county in the 
state had already begun to give a county-wide 
book service. A workable county library law 
was passed in 1909, but was changed in certain 
important particulars in 1911. Under this law 
forty-two county libraries have begun work. 
One of the best features of this law is its 
permissive rather than compulsory nature. It 
operates under the direct control of the Board 
of Supervisors, the governing body of the 
county. It makes possible the establishment 
of a separate county free library to be located 
at the county seat and provides that a tax not 
to exceed one mill on the dollar valuation of 
county property may be levied for its mainte- 
nance. It also makes it permissible for the 
county to contract with an existing library for 
service to the county, but while a number of 
county library departments began in this way, 
only four remain as contract libraries. The law 
provides for a trained librarian who must be 
certificated by the Board of Library Examiners 
of the state. City and town libraries, if they 
so desire, may become a part of the county 


free library. School districts and high schools 
may contract for service. If they do not like 
it they can withdraw as easily as they got in. 
Back of the county library stands the State 
Library with supervision and help at any time 
and with readiness to loan to any library, 
branch, or station in the state, any book from 
its shelves which may be too rare or too costly 
for the library to purchase. By means of the 
union catalog at the State Library, informa- 
tion may be obtained as to what library in the 
state has the book if it is not available from 
the State Library. The inter-library loan of 
books amounts to a large number in any year. 

I speak more fully of the California County 
Free Library law, and its workings, not be- 
cause other states have not good laws, not be- 
cause the service is ideal. It isn’t. Much re- 
mains to be accomplished, and when that which 
is in sight has been brought to pass, there will 
be new needs to cover. But the plan permits 
of the realization of ideals and works toward 
that end. By the provisions of this law, coun- 
ty libraries have reached a fuller development 
than in any other state. Why may we not ac- 
cept a good thing which has proven itself cap- 
able of success wherever it comes from and 
not continue to insist that some other plan 
ought to work as well when it has not led to 
the same successful results? Many good 
things have come out of the East, including li- 
brarians. Some good thing might come out of 
the West and be so accepted without loss of 
dignity. We as Americans ought not to be 
provincial but to accept truth wherever found 
and put it to work. However, with the exam- 
ple of Tennessee and a many-times presiden- 
tial candidate before us at this time, we cannot 
but see that some of us as states as well as 
individuals are unwilling to accept truth. If 
we have fears for a religion which is in no 
wise at conflict with truth and which needs no 
such feeble defense as prohibitory state law, 
we are far from being an intelligent nation, 
and adult education might well begin its work 
with state legislatures and retired politicians. 
Even the Library Survey with its four thou- 
sand questions made scant provision for coun- 
ty libraries that are conducting their work on 
any large scale, and made some of us feel what 
we ought not to feel in this country of ours 
that “East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet.” We can meet, we 
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can work together on the same problems to 
our mutual advantage. Let us meet oftener. 

The school and the county library should 
work side by side and hand in hand but the 
one should not be subordinated to the other. 
While the work of the county library with the 
schools is a very important one, it is but a 
part of the plan. The principal reason for 
establishing such a library was to reach all the 
people of the county. Some provision had 
already been made for the schools. The great- 
est need of some adult may be for the book of 
fiction, something to take the mind off of the 
carking cares of the day, something to relieve 
the weary brain or the tired body before seek- 
ing rest in sleep. 

We sometimes think of the desert as a 
dreary place where only the sick or the down- 
and-out live. We find in the desert for one 
reason or another persons of the very highest 
education, men and women who are develop- 
ing big projects for others or smaller ones for 
themselves. They and their children need 
books. As one teacher wrote to a county li- 
brarian, “The county library is all that stands 
between us and utter desolation.” 

Power plants and oil pumping stations as 
well as homesteads take the best of people into 
arid and uncultivated desert areas, where one 
must find beauty in the purple shadows of the 
evening and the wide glory of the dawn, in 
the varied bloom of sage and manzanita, of 
yucca and Joshua tree, in the profusion of 
wild flowers in springtime, and so catch some- 
thing of the spirit of the desert in order to 
endure its wild winds laden with sand and its 
wilder desolation of loneliness. A pioneer 
writes to the county librarian, “We are out 
here in the desert too far from the nearest 
branch library to get there even once a month. 
Will you not send us some books? I need 
something on clay deposits. Would like the 
last state report on mines and minerals. My 
wife would like to have any of the following: 
Galsworthy’s The white monkey, Perkins— 
The white heart of Mojave, Wells’s Outline 
of history. Off go the books, some of them 
at least, by the first mail, together with the 
quarterly list of accessions. Could such an 
appeal fall upon deaf ears, or be sent to a li- 
brary which would perforce have to reply, 
“This is a city library and we are not per- 
mitted to send books to anyone living outside 


of the city. We are very sorry.” By some 
means let books reach such persons post haste, 
A busy mother living at a pumping plant in 
the desert writes, “I am reading a list of books 
sent out by the Bureau of Education, entitled 
‘Twenty good books for parents’ and wish I 
might secure the books from the library. Per- 
haps it is foolish for a busy housewife and 
mother of five children to try to find time to 
study but I certainly enjoy it when it is pos- 
sible to get the time for it. I have read 
Mother love in action, and should like to have 
Dewey’s Schools of to-morrow.” The librarian 
sent her two books from the list at a time and 
extended the time upon them so that she might 
have opportunity to read them. 

City libraries have always done much ex- 
cellent work with their foreign population, but 
there are foreigners scattered all through the 
counties outside of cities and these need the 
same sort of help. In a county where there are 
many Armenians, contacts have been made 
with them through the cultured persons among 
them, usualiy the ministers and priests, and 
books have been ordered from Constantinople. 
The children are very quickly assimilated. 
Branches for other groups of foreigners have 
been established in numerous outlying districts. 

County libraries are serving all county in- 
stitutions, the hospitals, the sanitariums, the 
old people’s homes, every department is sup- 
plemented with book service. Books sent to 
the tubercular hospitals are not to be re- 
turned. Special collections are sent with the 
same restrictions to contagious wards. 

County officials are supplied with reference 
books for their departments, the county super- 
intendent of schools, the special supervisors of 
whatever subject may be their specialty,— 
music, art, physical education or other. Excel- 
lent work is being done with the music record 
for the schools, as well as for individuals 
through the branches. The county farm ad- 
visor, the home demonstration agent, the hor- 
ticulturist all have their collections of refer- 
ence books. When the Boy Scouts go out 
for their annual camping trips, a good supply 
of books goes with them, and the boys pride 
themselves upon seeing that every book is re- 
turned and in good condition. 

The men on oil leases and at pumping plants 
have a recreation hall and a club secretary, 
and this makes a fine opportunity for a branch 
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library, for the secretary will care for the 
books and there is abundant space for a read- 
ing room. At all these clubs the services of 
the custodians are entirely free to the library 
as they are glad to have the service. If a man 
is pursuing a course of study the library pro- 
vides the books for his use. If the highly 
specialized book is requested, the State Libra- 
ry is asked to send it. If beyond that the Na- 
tional Library at Washington could be called 
upon readily for the book which is not found 
in any library in the state, the circle would be 
complete and service sure. 

In one beautiful mountainous county, two 
art classes had been started among the women 
before the county library took up the work, 
but what the members wanted was a sys- 
tematic study of art from its earlier phases to 
the present time, so they asked the librarian to 
lead such a class. Nine members followed the 
course, meeting each week for eight months. 
Books and pictures were furnished by the 
county library, augmented by the resources of 
the State Library which also furnished pic- 
tures for an exhibit. The librarian took from 
the State University a correspondence course 
in art appreciation which she passed on to the 
class in addition to the regular class study. 
This work was continued for two years. 

An isolated student in the high Sierras who 
wished to take a course in engineering with 
the state university arranged with the county 
library to supply the books. This is done with 
students anywhere. A crippled boy living too 
far in the country for his family to secure 
books from any branch or station, was sup- 
plied with books from the main library so that 
he was able to take a high school course with 
the aid of a tutor. Why could not a similar 
service be made available to any person of any 
age anywhere in the United States? 

The librarian of a county library having at 
its county seat a teachers’ college said that 
they had “arranged with that institution to 
give the teachers in training, some instruction 
in the use of the library and in the selection 
of children’s books. The college granted one 
unit as credit for the course which consisted 
of eighteen lectures, one each week throughout 
the term given jointly by the head of the 
school department and the children’s librarian. 
Particular emphasis is laid on the service 
given to schools by the county library as much 


time is lost by teachers going into a county 
where the service is available if they do not 


understand how to secure it promptly and 
fully.” 


One of the long steps forward in education 
has been the establishment of schools for the 
children of the migratory laborers who go 
from crop to crop. 


Every county library should have a chil- 
dren’s librarian whose duty it would be to see 
that the boys and girls have an abundance of 
the right kind of books and magazines. She 
should have power to act when she finds 
collections of books in schools or libraries 
which are not all that they should be in selec- 
tion or in physical condition. It has been ad- 
vocated at times that there be a state super- 
visor of library work with children, and this 
is well if nothing better can be done, but 
would it not be better to have in every county 
a children’s librarian to work closely with the 
children? It should be one of the duties of 
the children’s librarian to see that every child 
in the grammar grades as well as in the high 
school has some instruction in how to use a 
library and to see that he has an opportunity 
to use one. 


The librarian in a county where a state 
prison is located provides the inmates with a 
well selected library and gives personal atten- 
tion to their requests for books which will aid 
them in courses of study. From the same 
prison, men under certain conditions are per- 
mitted to go to the road camps and help to 
build highways for the state. The camp has 
all the appearance of any other road camp and 
the restrictions are simple and the guards very 
few. Here in the camp is a fine little library 
well-cared for, appreciated and the books are 
never lost. 


The exceeding joy of county library work is 
that it constantly opens some new possibility 
of library development. After a branch or a 
station has been established in every possible 
and impossible place, a program of branch li- 
brary building should begin. If the tax-levy- 
ing body once sees the advantage of erecting 
suitable library buildings in the larger com- 
munities it awakens a new interest in the libra- 
ry throughout the county, and communities vie 
with each other in their efforts to be next in 
line. If the community provides the site, the 
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county library should be able to build at least 
one building each year, furnish it properly, 
and make it adequate to the needs of the sec- 
tion it serves. This should be included in the 
budget just as are books and all the other 
needs of the library. The difference between 
each community owning and managing its own 
library and a county-wide library service is 
the difference between a fixed collection of 
books, growing slowly, supported meagerly, 
unable to exchange its collection and the larger 
library which can send out new books contin- 
ually, call in those that are not being used, re- 
bind when rebinding is needed, and keep all 
phases of the work up to date. Let the county 
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library sign become not only a state-wide sym- 
bol but let it become as familiar as the tele- 
phone sign, going wherever it has gone and 
preceding it into many places where the tele- 
phone may not reach for years to come. In 
a recent editorial the Nation says, “Our Amer- 
ican public library system is the largest ready- 
made instrument for adult education in the 
world. It would seem the part of wisdom to 
see to it that this instrument is made to sup- 
ply books for the various agencies engaged in 
that work. To do this satisfactorily will re- 
quire tolerance and liberal-mindedness on the 
part of library administrations in supplying 
books to meet all tastes and all needs.” 


HOW THE A. L. A. CAN PROMOTE LIBRARY EXTENSION THROUGH FIELD 
AGENTS 


By Georce B. Uttey, Newberry Library, Chicago 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Last evening our President referred to the 
experiments in library extension which are 
now under way in Louisiana under the super- 
vision of the League of Library Commissions, 
operating under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. He expressed the feeling that the 
critical time in this experiment will come when 
the supervisory hand of the League is removed 
and the local authorities are left to manage 
the affair for themselves. That supervisory 
feature is one that is strongly needed in every 
new movement, and such supervision cannot be 
better done than by the competent field repre- 
sentative or traveling agent who will go to and 
fro through the territory as needed, giving 
advice and friendly counsel, and acting as the 
go-between, the link between the local and na- 
tional organizations. 

There are many opportunities for such a 
representative to exercise his functions. The 
county fairs, an annual event in nearly all 
rural sections, provide one method. Coming 
over on the special train, I was interested, we 
all were, in seeing, in some of the towns we 
passed through, evidences of many county 
fairs, and we could readily visualize how in a 
sparsely settled region or country, the people 
flock to those fairs as a means of expression, 
a break in the lonely days and weeks and 


months they must spend on those far-flung 
ranches, and what it means to get together for 
a few days, and what an opportunity that get- 
ting together would offer anyone who has a 
real message to bring. They would give the 
field agent a splendid opportunity to put across 
his library message by way of an exhibit or 
other demonstration. 

Also the granges are strong in every part of 
the country, and the women’s clubs would like- 
wise welcome his leadership in planning li- 
brary campaigns. 

No one who has been at A. L. A. headquar- 
ters for a period of time need have any theo- 
retical idea of the service such a person could 
render. Mr. Hadley, Mr. Milam, Miss Bogle, 
and the present speaker, certainly, are keenly 
aware of the calls for help which come in 
from unorganized states, states where no li- 
brary commissions exist, and we wish we could 
turn the matter over to a field agent to in- 
vestigate and handle. Such a field agent would 
practically be a state library commission sec- 
retary at large. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has demonstrated how useful such 
an officer can be in the person of the county 
agent, and the way the people look up to and 
respect the judgments, opinions and advice of 
the county agent is an indication of the use- 
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fulness that a similar field agent in library ex- 
tension would be. By his contacts with more 
than one community, he is in possession of 
wide experience which those communities lo- 
cally would hardly be expected to possess. It 
will be a fine, fair day for library extension 


when the American Library Association, or 
the League of Library Commissions, or some 
other qualified organization, can find the means 
to put at least one field worker on the job and 


demonstrate by actual operation, what can 
be done. 


HOW THE A. L. A. CAN PROMOTE LIBRARY EXTENSION THROUGH EXPERI- 
MENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION LIBRARIES 


By Wiram J. Hamitton, Gary Public Library, Gary, Indiana 


Bu. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The state is the preferable unit for exten- 
sion work in the library, just as it has been 
proven the preferable unit for extension in 
education. During the last fifteen years, while 
we have been talking about county libraries, 
other organizations have been using that same 
unit to look after the health conditions of the 
local communities and the educational com- 
munities. 

There are some 3300 counties in the United 
States, and only about 200 county libraries. 
We in Indiana have to admit that we only 
have fourteen county libraries, out of 82 coun- 
ties, and perhaps less than half of them are 
moderately successful. Mr. Williamson said 
in his paper of two years ago that there is 
much talk about county libraries, but little un- 
derstanding of how it is proposed they should 
function. Demonstration libraries maintained 
for five or ten years largely or wholly by pri- 
vate funds would attract attention and en- 
courage acceptance of the idea. 

Yes, what we need is some actual demon- 
strations, demonstrations under the varying 
conditions of our different states. Demon- 
strations are not a new idea. We have had 
for a long time our demonstration farms, 
where, when the farmer who turned up his 
nose at book learnin’, could see the results of 
these experiments, he gradually came to re- 
spect the idea of farming by book. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has been carrying on ma- 
larial work during the past year in 34 county 
units, and that work done by the Rockefeller 
Foundation very few of the counties would 
now be willing to give up because its value 
has been proved. 

We have had work done in education with 


this same county unit as a basis, mental hy- 
giene and child welfare projects, calling for 
contributions from the community, working 
with the health associations and service organ- 
izations that are already existing. They are 
developing field methods that can be used by 
the local officers later on. They are not trying 
to put into operation all the ideas which might 
be thought of; they are not trying to make 
their demonstrations look too large to be prac- 
tical, and yet they want the things in these 
demonstrations that will be and are worth 
while. 

Now these demonstrations are futile entirely 
unless they can be hooked up with local con- 
ditions. You can't go into a community, 
whether it be a town, county or state, and im- 
pose something from above, and make it work. 
You have got to have it take root. There is 
a net work of business, social and recreational 
facilities in each county where a demonstra- 
tion is to be put on. You have to co-operate, 
and not interfere. Again I quote: “In a de- 
mocracy, permanent progress depends on the 
slow process of convincing local communities 
of their collective duty,” and the success of 
these demonstrations depends upon the amount 
of co-operation that may be obtained. 

I know a great deal about the conservative 
farmer viewpoint as our Indiana counties are 
so much more largely farm land, apparently, 
than the California counties about which we 
have heard tonight. There is the old story of 
the old farmer who has retired from the farm 
and come to town to spend his declining years 
and who doesn’t want to spend anything else. 
But if we can work some such organization as 
the county library into his community, and into 
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his life, he will be just as conservative in be- 
ing unwilling to give it up. If we can hook up 
the work with the clubs, the educational and 
social agencies of the county and give each one 
of these agencies as they already exist a place 
in the machine and make it work smoothly, 
then the demonstration will be a success, then 
the demonstrators can go on into some other 
state, or some other portion of our own state. 


Nor will the demonstrations work unless 
you have made the county and state authorities 
willing to participate. The state has to be 
sufficiently interested to risk something, and 
the county also, to follow the plan carefully 
and then gradually to take over the cost. Then 
a demonstration will have to have a leader 
of parts, a man or woman of executive ability 
and a genius for getting on with people, a 
person of experiences, of imagination, of 
human sympathy. And lastly the leader should 
be an outsider in the community. For it is a 
peculiar fact that often a person who comes in 
with outside experience and with none of the 
pull and haul of local factions is able to get 
much more out of the experiment. I some- 
times think that the reason certain of our 
local, state and county work has not gone on 
better is because of the local people and the 
local pride that has been catered to, in keeping 
folks on the job because they grew up in that 
particular locality, when an outsider, who had 
a broader vision, should have been employed. 

And then we need the state field agent Mr. 
Utley spoke of. I think that is a very strong 
reason why California had such remarkable 
development. To have the demonstrations a 
success you have to tell folks about it. To 
start in with, you'll have a lot of fun, you'll 
work with the people who like books, but after 
all, to make the demonstrations successful, you 
must work with the people who don’t like 
books, because these are the very people who 
are going to have a great deal to say about 
the paying of the taxes for their own county 
libraries, these people who say they have never 
read a single book. We must interest these 
folks in the general scheme, make them feel 
their collective responsibility for the book 
gospel, catch them before they begin to growl. 

If we get, as publicity, into the newspa- 
pers some human interest story, if for in- 
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stance we tell about the part that is being 
played by the book truck in the little branches 
in various rural communities, and play that 
up in the local newspapers until the people are 
proud of it, we will find that the demonstra- 
tion is likely to work. 

But you have to be rather careful; you 
don’t always know how a certain feature is 
going to take. In the Public Library Com- 
mission office in Indianapolis, we were very 
proud when the clippings from dozens of 
states began to come in telling about the 
book wagon running out of the little town of 
Noblesville, in Hamilton County. It wasn’t 
the first book wagon in the state by any 
means, and it wasn’t an unusual book wagon. 
It wasn’t a very large library, but somehow 
or other, that little item got into the papers 
all over the country. But it didn’t do very 
much good in Hamilton County, because all 
the talk about the book wagon in these news- 
paper articles was outside of the county and 
didn’t reach the men who objected strenuously 
to paying for that book wagon and its service. 
And we soon found out that at home in Ham- 
ilton county there was a great deal of gossip 
about the wastefulness of the county seat in 
purchasing this book wagon for the girls of 
the library to gallivant around the county in 
and have nice outings at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. So you have got to watch what pub- 
licity you play up, and where, and how. 

And let me emphasize again the two dan- 
gers: 1. the danger of working for effect, for 
circulation, trying to do the showy things in a 
demonstration; and 2. the danger of working 
with people who are already interested and 
failing to reach the large tax-payers. 

May I close with a quotation: “Public ex- 
penditures are largely a matter of public un- 
derstanding, and appreciation. 
understanding. 


It grows with 
If the value is real, the public 
usually gets an approximately accurate picture 
of values in the long run.” It is up to the 
demonstrator to show that. The fact that a 
city or county is now paying only two cents 
for library service means that the people of 
that county just now think that two cents will 
give them good service; it doesn’t mean that 
with better service they may not be convinced 
in the future that they need a much larger tax. 
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HOW THE A. L. A. CAN PROMOTE LIBRARY EXTENSION THROUGH 
STATE SURVEYS 


By Matcotm G. Wyer, Public Library, Denver 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Through years of struggle and experimenta- 
tion, a policy of procedure for library exten- 
sion has been developed which is effective in 
its results, which is always capable of im- 
provement as new conditions arise, and which 
is adaptable to different conditions in the vari- 
ous states of the country. But we have now 
reached the point when the wise state will stop 
to take stock of its library facilities, to deter- 
mine whether its people are enjoying the 
library privileges which are available in states 
that are the most progressive in library devel- 
opment. 

In taking stock in this way, it will be neces- 
sary to make a careful study of library condi- 
tions throughout the state. 

One cannot fail to be impressed with that 
most striking feature in recent educational 
circles, the educational survey. Starting only 
a dozen years ago, this educational survey has 
swept the country. The best known surveys, 
are perhaps the Cleveland Foundation School 
Surveys, and the Gary School Survey of 1918. 


The earlier policy was to disclose all of the 
weaknesses and defects of an educational sys- 
tem then in existence, and then to depart, leav- 
ing the whole burden for the future on the 
local people. The later surveys have supple- 
mented this work by outlining a comprehensive 
program for improvement, and the entire 
survey staff is available for the follow-up 
work necessary to bring about constructive re- 
sults. Of course, it is true that the educa- 
tional survey has been opposed by many people 
who refuse to admit that an outsider can 
enter a community, ignorant of local condi- 
tions, and make suggestions which will have 
merit. And it is also said that the school 
survey is overdone and that the expense is not 
justified by the results. But in spite of the 
criticisms of this kind, the educational survey 
is now generally accepted as a very important 
agency in the educational program through- 
out the country. A great many organizations 
are now equipped to conduct surveys. 


The results of course, are not fully disclosed 
yet, because many of the surveys have not been 


completed very long but they are quite notable 
when one sums up what has taken place al- 
ready. In two states, an entirely new and 
modern code of school laws has been adopted 
as a result of the recommendations coming out 
of an educational survey, or surveys. In sev- 
eral large cities, the school system has been 
completely reorganized. In Portland, Oregon, 
one school survey was held in 1913, followed 
by another in 1917 to check up what was ac- 
complished, and it was discovered that the 
schools showed progress in 48 different par- 
ticulars. 

In many states, there are complications re- 
quiring legislative action or constitutional 
amendments, and such changes are now under 
consideration in several states as the result of 
surveys that have been held. So altogether the 
results have been quite noteworthy. 

What would a survey of a state’s library 
organization disclose? In one state, it would 
reveal this situation: A state library with a 
constitutional provision naming the clerk of 
the supreme court as state librarian, with its 
collection chiefly legal, but having a miscel- 
laneous department, accepting almost anything 
that comes its way; a university library within 
a few blocks of the state library where there is 
a large general collection, most of it available 
for statewide use; a legislative reference bu- 
reau under control of the board of regents of 
the university and located on the campus, keep- 
ing up a library of some importance; a state 
historical society with its own organization, 
supported by a state fund; a library commis- 
sion with four ex-officio members and one 
appointive member, extension and agricultural 
extension divisions connected with the univer- 
sity, each having daily requests for books and 
literature of all kinds. A code of library laws 
exists, fairly satisfactory, with provision for 
county libraries, but the state is rural, with 
the village units too small, yet without proper 
extension facilities, library service is inade- 
quate to nearly all and negligible to more than 
half of the population. The necessary ele- 
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ments for successful results are present, but 
effective leadership is absent through a lack of 
unified organization, and thus library develop- 
ment throughout the state lags. 

In another state a survey would disclose a 
superintendent of public instruction acting as 
state librarian according to constitutional pro- 
vision. There is a state library with very 
meager support, a traveling library commission 
with almost no support, a board of library 
commissioners with no appropriation what- 
ever, a state historical society, a state supreme 
court library, and a code of library laws with 
no provision for county libraries, and that state 
also is rural. Of course, a great many states 
do not have such complicated situations as 
those which I have described in these two in- 
stances, but in very many cases either faulty 
legislation or constitutional provisions, or 
library organization divided or politics pre- 
vent an expert specialized library service for 
the whole state under centralized supervision 
and leadership. 

While I do not advocate library surveys on 
the scale or to the extent employed by educa- 
tional surveys throughout the country, I am 
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convinced that very many states would be 
benefitted greatly by a library survey con- 
ducted by an outside organization undertaking 
the work in the state, but only on the invitation 
of the state legislature, the state library asso- 
ciation, or some group of recognized authority, 
Such a survey should make a careful study of 
the entire library situation. It should invyes- 
tigate the state-supported library activities, the 
code of library laws providing for the organ- 
ization of libraries throughout the state, the 
library support and taxation, the school library 
situation, and after that is done, its report and 
its recommendations would go before the state 
with some authority and attract public interest 
and support, and would concentrate attention 
on the importance of development of public 
libraries in that state. The effect of such a 
survey and report possibly would not bring im- 
mediate results, but the state would have the 
challenge of a constructive and comprehensive 
program for library development which would 
point the way to secure for all the people of 
the state the privileges and the opportunity of 
books from a free public library or from a 
public library system for the state. 


EXAMPLES OF PERSONAL SERVICE IN ADULT EDUCATION 


By ANNE M. Mutueron, Library Association, Portland, Oregon 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Adult education means something much 
more to me than supplying men and women 
with books which will teach them something 
useful. This function of libraries has its place 
and a very important one to be sure, but after 
all it isn’t education in the broadest and fullest 
sense. When I deliberately set about to think 
of examples of personal service in this work 
with adults, I was surprised to find that all 
the stories that flocked to my mind were 
stories of material success that books had 
brought—stories of achievement and of use- 
fulness, stories of the value of books ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents. And when I 
asked others to cite examples, they too gave 
me this same kind of story,—stories, by the 
dozen, of the people who had built their houses 
by library books, stories of the babies brought 
up by library books, the story of the salesman 
who had increased his sales by the study of 


library books, the prizes that had been won 
by hours of application in the public library. 
The examples which came so readily to mind 
were not at all the kind of material I wanted. 
And it gradually dawned upon me that it is 
just this material kind of book service that 
we have been glorifying for years and years. 
It has been the spectacular, the concrete, the 
obvious in library work that has made the 
impression. When we have been asked to 
justify our libraries, have we not quoted these 
stcries with great gusto? Have we not even 
swelled with pride and satisfaction, and have 
we not to a certain extent measured our work 
by these concrete examples, just as we are 
sometimes prone to measure its importance and 
its value by the number of volumes circulated? 
I think we have; but I will blame the spirit 
of the times rather than ourselves for it. We 
have in this latter phase of library develop- 
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ment laid stress on education for making a 
living rather than education for living. Not 
for a moment do I believe, however, that we 
have neglected that more important part of 
educating for living, nor lost sight of the rare 
joy and meaning of giving a fellow-man from 
the richness of our store, some hint of hidden 
glory, some wonderful opportunity to broaden 
his horizon, to enlarge his vision, to strengthen 
and increase his ability, to grasp the meaning 
of things, to see life clearly and to see it 
whole. This I think we are all agreed is the 
true meaning of librarianship, and it is the 
quiet, common and everyday task of every- 
one of us, so much so that we take it for 
granted and do not exploit it in quite the same 
manner as we do the examples of a more tan- 
gible kind. 

Each one of us knows myriads of stories of 
how books have really helped people—helped 
their souls—lifted them above the humdrum 
affairs of life, given them fresh outlooks and 
educated them in the real sense. Is not this 
kind of education perhaps the best of all, this 
opening up of new vistas and fields of thought 
to the grown man or woman who knows how 
to appreciate it? 

There is the famous and well known exam- 
ple of Andrew Carnegie and the dream of 
what libraries could do that came to him a 
humble messenger boy as he stood in the book- 
lined room whither he had been sent upon 
an errand; of Edison spending hot and hur- 
ried noon hours in a corner of the old Detroit 
Library, absorbing information, and of what 
books have done for Papini and Pupin and 
Hudson Maxim and a score of others. We 
read about them and are thrilled at their 
achievements, but we experience a glow of 
satisfaction over others whom we have actu- 
ally known and helped. A little girl not more 
than a few weeks ago came to my office— 
pretty, young, vivacious and most artistically 
painted. I wondered what she could want, 
when to my surprise she said, “A friend of 
mine heard you say that you'd help people pick 
out books to read. Won't you give me a list?” 
“In the line of a profession?” said I. “Oh 
no,” said she, “I have a profession—I’m an 
actress, a dancer, but I stopped school at the 
eighth grade and I want to do some reading 
that will help me to be educated.” 

I have one very special example in mind be- 


cause in it I feel that my own library has in- 
directly helped to contribute to American let- 
ters. There was, a number of years ago, a 
common laborer in the logging camps of 
Oregon, who after an apprenticeship in the 
woods came to Portland and found a job—a 
hard job, that of loading lumber in one of 
our sawmills. During this time, in the camps 
and in the cheap city boarding house, he was 
reading omniverously, drawing books from the 
State Library and from the Portland Library, 
and one day he started to write, and he sur- 
prised everyone in the Northwest by the 
straightforwardness of his style and the clear- 
ness of his diction. I met this man recently 
at an author’s dinner, for by his magazine arti- 
cles and his one published book, Paul Bunyan, 
James Stevens has taken his place among con- 
temporary writers. I wrote to him later, ask- 
ing him if I might use him as an example for 
this talk, and this is his answer: 

“Indeed you may use my name as much as 
you like in regard to the help I had from 
Oregon libraries when—almost without know- 
ing it—I was preparing myself to write. 

“In the autobiographical novel I am now 
writing I show how often homeless wanderers 
go to libraries for the warmth of their bodies 
and the good of their souls. It was an excel- 
lent habit of mine always. I’d bet there are 
far more laboring men in your library at this 
moment than others. My opinion of American 
universities is pretty small, but for our libra- 
ries I haven't enough praise.” Are not his 
words a justification of our definition of the 
library as the poor man’s university? 

And then again there comes to my mind a 
story which is almost like a fairy tale. Once 
upon a time, there was a little girl who was 
an orphan and who lived with many other lit- 
tle orphans in a large home. To this particular 
little girl, every Saturday was a red letter 
day, because on every Saturday she was al- 
lowed to go to the nearby branch library, 
where the friendly librarian took her by the 
hand and led her through the land of faery, 
of gnomes and elves and giants and later 
launched her upon adventurous voyages on un- 
charted seas and still later led her to know 
the great and noble of other ages as well as 
of our own. And as time went on and this 
little girl grew up, there came a fairy god- 
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mother who said, “What do you want to be?” 
and the young girl answered “A librarian, 
because library work is true social service.” 
And so the lady made it possible for her to 
finish school and to go to library school, and 
today that little girl is one of the most success- 


ful children’s librarians in the large city in 
which she lives. 

These stories which I have picked out at 
random from my own experience are, I think, 
typical of results that can be aimed at and at- 
tained in the field of adult education. 


REACHING BOYS AND GIRLS OUT OF SCHOOL 


By Cuartes E. Rusu, Public Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Is there a field of opportunity ? 

1,000,000 American children leave school 
annually at 14 years of age. 

10 out of every 25 complete the 8 grades 
only. 

2 out of every 25 finish high school. 

19,181 are out of school in Indianapolis (41 
per cent unemployed.) 

68 per cent of Indianapolis school population 
aged 16 to 21.do not attend school. 

48.6 per cent of far West village boys aged 
16-17 are out. 

87.6 per cent of rural New Yorkers leave 
school at end of eighth grade. 

Additional figures would produce further 
dismay. But statistics, effective as they may 
be, show little of desires, motives or ambitions. 

Where does this field begin? Much has 
been done for his elders, but comparatively lit- 
tle intensive effort has been expended in the 
interest of the youth of school age who has 
separated himself from all opportunities of 
formal education. This situation presents a 
vast, neglected, overlooked field, beginning at a 
point where systematic instruction ceases and 
life’s real responsibilities begin, in which dis- 
tressingly few avail themselves of the meager 
existing facilities that are offered. It covers a 
period when minds are plastic and photo- 
graphic in sensitiveness, when the individual 
is susceptible to the development of talent and 
the quickening of aspirations. 

What is the connection with adult educa- 
tion? This problem is a close antecedent of 
adult education—a significant, natural grada- 
tion into the mature group. There is no con- 
fusion of the issue in discussing the education 
of the youth and the adult, for the one soon 
becomes the other, and habits of youth guide 
those of later life. 





What are the peculiarities of the group? All 
of us will admit that this great group of neg- 
lected youth is a most difficult class to reach, 
Unorganized, ungrouped, unclassified, imma- 
ture in mind, indefinite in plans, aimless in 
goal, inexperienced in self-help, unappreciative 
of educational preparation, we find this age 
group to be invariably thrilled with its re- 
lease from school room hindrances to free- 
dom. It is an age that is not inclined to buy 
further education with the necessary will 
power and effort, that in this generation ex- 
pects things to come easily, lacking in suffi- 
cient initiative and interest, still unaware that 
no one can provide an education during a get- 
rich-quick experience. These indefinite, in- 
tangible conditions are difficult to measure and 
meet. 


Why do they leave school? The prolonga- 
tion of the youth age is more and more evi- 
dent as one result of our modern civilization. 
This has been accompanied by recent notice- 
able increases in state compulsory school age 
limits. The average American boy, quite dif- 
ferent from his continental brother, has not 
decided on his permanent job or life work at 
his sixteenth birthday, his boundary line of 
legal employment freedom. Nevertheless, the 
great urge, especially among those of earliest 
adolescence, is the vocational urge. Economic 
necessity is the reason most often given for 
leaving school, but investigations show this 
frequently to be merely a good excuse and 
that the majority are influenced by their dis- 
like of school and other impelling forces 
arousing dreams of new activities in an inter- 
esting, independent world. 

The difficulty of developing a_ life-long 
reader out of a juvenile reader seems as per- 
plexing as the problem confronting public and 
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continuation schools of persuading the pupil to 
continue his formal educational processes. The 
rate of student loss of these schools offers a 
striking lesson to librarians. The same is true 
of those who drop out of extension courses, 
ranging from 22 to 45 per cent. Although 
accurate figures are not available, we know 
through reputable authority that the rate of 
loss among private correspondence courses is 
as high as 95 per cent. 

Why are librarians concerned? Librarians 
have felt in the past that the schools should 
annually turn streams of young people into the 
doors of their libraries fully trained for con- 
tinuous self-education and inspired to volun- 
tarily seek the intelligence service so willingly 
offered. But a careful study of facts and fig- 
ures furnishes proof of a tremendous leakage 
in the process of transfer. Librarians are now 
beginning to realize that many of their former 
methods of school co-operation have become 
conventional and perfunctory, requiring re- 
vitalization to meet the conditions and fit the 
needs of this annually replenished army of 
unguided youth. Our libraries have registered 
only a small per cent of those who turn their 
backs upon instruction. Most of them have 
dropped out of school without a clear idea of 
ways and means of following purposeful lines 
of study through the skillful habit of using the 
records of other men’s experience and thought. 
In the incisive phraseology of Dr. Learned, 
there is a “need of recasting ideas to suit a 
special age, latitude, or point of view.” 

Whether in school or out, whether dropped 
by the school as vocationally fit or unfit, this 
great uncultivated field lies before each library 
as a direct responsibility and incomparable op- 
portunity. If librarians, wherever they may 
be, know books and understand people, they 
have both ability and resources to aid in this 
phase of adult education movement by leading 
these boys and girls to the library. To lead 
more people to read more wisely and purpose- 
fully is not a diffusion of library energy. It 
is a fundamental obligation. 

We must think in terms of 1930—not of 
1910—and, from the standpoint of community 
educational advisers, seek to find and appre- 
ciate the actual educational needs of the 
group. 

What is the school connection? Why wait 
for adolescents to become mature adults be- 


fore attempting to reach them, or co-operating 
with other agencies organized to aid them edu- 
cationally. By the rule of the ounce of pre- 
vention it is better to reach them before their 
school days end. We have recognized the re- 
sponsibility of giving service to children within 
the library. The problem now is to so stimu- 
late their interest, wherever they may be, that 
those dropping out of school may form per- 
manent library reading habits. Preventive 
measures before leaving school are desirable, 
rather than salvaging afterwards. There is 
no satisfaction in asserting that others are at 
fault for the educational loss suffered by out- 
of-school youth. The fact remains that they 
are a library loss too. It is true that the 
teaching processes have been ending too soon, 
that some conditions have produced educational 
paralysis for many, that the schools must ex- 
tend and revitalize their service to longer re- 
tain their clientele, but it is likewise true that 
much responsibility falls upon the libraries 
who should be equally concerned with the 
newly awakened interest in self-education as 
a continuous youth and adult process. 

Will the changing educational methods af- 
fect this movement? The ideals and efforts of 
education are undergoing transformation, 
classroom work is changing, individual initia- 
tive and intellectual curiosity are being culti- 
vated, eagerness to know is encouraged, read- 
ing methods are changing from oral to silent, 
leading to independent study and personal de- 
pendence upon reading—all tending toward 
the general realization that interesting knowl- 
edge personally discovered is the most effective 
preparation for helpful participation in the 
world’s affairs. 

Into these newer methods of instruction, 
books of information, power and inspiration 
are rapidly finding their place as the most im- 
portant and effective tools of the schoolroom. 
A logical development will be the stimulating 
guidance in the use of books for the school 
period and the adult future, directed by 
earnest, intelligent educators who understand 
and appreciate literature as well as youthful 
minds and needs, creating a growing desire 
for self-learning and self-thinking. With read- 
ing as the first and most neglected of the 
three Rs, this old field with a new emphasis 
becomes a more natural school service than 
the teaching of music and drawing or any of 
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the other arts, carrying as wide and influential 
application as there are minds to be “trained 
in the technique indispensable to self-education, 
the getting of ideas independently from books” 
to quote Dr. Learned again. 

“Education comes only from that which a 
student does for himself,’ Dr. Meiklejohn has 
pointed out. It is therefore high time to re- 
vise customary relationships, and through well 
defined inter-dependence and co-operation, aid 
in the organization of educational activities 
designed for the age of curiosity and wonder. 

Is present library service sufficient? Libra- 
rians have fairly well served those who have 
voluntarily sought their service for specific de- 
sires or needs. Now they face the necessity 
of systematically providing facilities for con- 
tinuing the interrupted education of the par- 
tially educated, and of promoting the more 
advanced study of the youth in earliest ma- 
turity—both involving the development of an 
educational clearing house, with a well de- 
fined pedagogical difficulty of adapting print 
to varying needs and of supplying the indi- 
vidual with the information he wants in the 
form best suited for his purposes and limita- 
tions. 

It appears that generally the library’s in- 
tegral part in public education has included lit- 
tle more than simple co-operation with public 
agencies, especially in the smaller communities 
where the only visible effort, outside the usual 
work with schools, is reference help with 
women’s clubs. In these same districts the 
rural boys and girls above 14 years of age, at 
least 65.4 per cent of them, are saying that 
they prefer to work and will not return to 
school houses and school books. The very 
smallest of libraries can get in personal touch 
with these, check up book stock, hold frequent 
book discussion conferences and cultivate in 
them a taste and zeal for knowledge which 
will become a compelling force through life. 

Very little library effort has been made to 
pick up the slack line between the points where 
schools end and libraries continue. Even 
where attempts have been made, the results are 
so indirect and so intangible, as intelligence 
services are apt to be, that they are difficult to 
measure, or even describe, save in general 
terms. Reports from nearly 300 libraries on 
methods of group approach indicate that re- 


sults with this intermediate class are still an 
unknown quantity. , 

What are the results of special practice? 
Specialized practice among libraries varies 
greatly. Much of it has been based on the 
variety of needs and conditions of each com- 
munity. Few have been able, or have sought, 
to tabulate their progress. Few are doing 
more than merely scratching the surface, stu- 
dying the situation and its needs in an experi- 
mental way. So far the efforts have not been 
sufficiently definite, specific and inclusive to 
form well defined conclusions. But libraries 
which have begun specialized practice are in- 
creasingly convinced of the needs and pos- 
sibilities, and are stimulated by the challenge 
of conflicting problems. 

What possible developments are anticipated? 
Among the possible developments arising from 
impressive needs, which may be anticipated, 
are the following: appointment of elementary 
school supervisors of reading skilled in in- 
spirational book approach, publication of spe- 
cial text books designed to arouse latent read- 
ing impulses and based on age and group in- 
terests, normal school training of teachers in 
methods of lifelong use of books, development 
of a genuine love of reading in school under 
library guidance, provision for test cases of in- 
dividual schools concentrating with special in- 
struction on those about to leave school, de- 
velopment of psychological studies adapting 
the new science of education in individual 
book instruction, encouragement of library 
groups for informal book discussion, organiza- 
tion of direct and indirect advisory library 
service, consideration of the rural problem 
with its tremendous population without library 
facilities and therefore “facing great disad- 
vantages, greater needs and still greater diffi- 
culty of learning the best use of books,” and 
systematic study of the kind of books required 
to elevate the appreciation level of young 
readers. 

Are we encouraged? Yes, because these im- 
mature citizens are not “quitters or slackers.” 
They are not to be censored through adverse 
criticism, when through straitened circum- 
stances, lack of interest in school, or accident 
of location they scatter like seeds in the wind. 
Instead they will be considered as an impor- 
tant, distinct group, whose needs challenge the 
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educational, social and business world to pro- 
vide methods of training which will keep their 
minds open, informed, and above the dead level 
of the present vast majority. When these 


problems are solved, as they will be, formal 


education will gradually merge, not pass 
abruptly, into adult education and life’s 
activities. 


READING COURSES—ALUMNI AND LIBRARY 


By Axtce M. Farguuar, Chicago Public Library 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


I am taking it for granted that you all 
have clearly in mind the A. L. A.’s very com- 
plete little bulletin on reading courses and that 
you all know the difference between a reading 
list, a reading course and a study outline. 

It is extremely significant to librarians that 
within the last two years three eastern col- 
leges, Amherst, Wellesley and Smith, have 
begun issuing reading courses for their alumni. 
I hope you notice that all of these collegés 
are in the state of Massachusetts, that state, 
which for the last ten years has afforded such 
wonderful opportunities for adult education 
through its state department of education. 
Amherst was the pioneer in this work, and 
experimented somewhat, issuing long, fully 
developed courses and short lists of two or 
three books. Wellesley has made no attempt 
at formal study courses. Smith has prepared 
twelve logically developed courses, each of 
which corresponds to a college term in that 
subject. 

It is also significant that Columbia has re- 
cently added to its curriculum a _ general 
honors course in reading, and gives credit to 
students in residence for broad cultural read- 
ing, 60 books to be read and discussed, not 
for the purpose of critical analysis, but of 
intensified interest. It is interesting to note 
that the individual contact between pupil and 
teacher is stressed by having the discussion 
in small groups, about five pupils to an in- 
structor, and further that this instructor is 
not chosen because of his special knowledge, 
but because of his interest and enthusiasm. 

The experiences of these colleges and the 
deductions they have made tally so closely 
with those of the libraries which have made 
reading courses that they will not be spoken 
of here. 

There are two types of library reading 
courses, the general and the individual. With 


the general we are all familiar. It is the 
course compiled for the average person. The 
A. L. A. reading courses are the outstanding 
examples, the first group, the little eight to 
ten book leaflets, logically arranged and con- 
nected by running comment—then, the very 
latest thing in reading courses, the “Reading 
with a purpose” series of which you have 
seen perhaps the first three numbers. I am 
most familiar with the first one, Kellogg’s 
Biology, and I think you will all concede that 
this is by far the very best library reading 
course that has ever been compiled. It has 
authority back of it. It has a 5000-word in- 
troduction to orient you in the subject, the 
books are chosen for their combination of sci- 
entific truth and simplicity, it has notes that 
place the individual books in relation to the 
whole subject, it is interesting as well as in- 
formative, and it is short. 

I do not agree at all with those who feel 
that the bald title Biology is a drawback. 
These people are confused as to the purpose 
of the courses. There are two types of gen- 
eral reading courses, the type designed to 
create a desire to study, to coax people to 
read, sugar-coated or disguised in title, and 
interspersed with sprightly remarks, in the 
hope that if the reader will only get it down, 
it will do him some good. Then there is the 
type frankly designed as an aid to those in 
whom the desire is already created. The 
series title would indicate that the latter was 
what the A, L. A. had in mind. 

Neither do I agree with those who feel 
that the series name, “Reading with a pur- 
pose” is too serious in tone. Two years ago 
when we first put up our bulletin in the cir- 
culation department advertising our reader's 
bureau, those words in heavy black type 
could be seen all over the room, and nine out 
of ten of the people who came upstairs to us 
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began the conversation by saying that they 
realized that for years they had been dabbling 
in their reading and getting nowhere, or that 
they wanted to see about reading for a pur- 
pose, showing that the slogan is effective and 
strikes a responsive note. 

In a recent number of the Workers’ Edu- 
cation, Mr. E. C. Lindeman makes the state- 
ment that “a mere reading course is no help 
to the average person, that even a _ book 
often looks forbidding, and that with the 
list, you need personal guidance and encour- 
agement.” The A. L. A. has provided for this 
in the introduction by commending the reader 
to the librarian. 

I am saying all these nice things about the 
rew A. L. A. reading courses to balance what 
I am going to say now. I do think they will 
be very useful to libraries which haven’t a 
reader’s bureau, but—I am absolutely sold 
to the idea of the individual reading course 
and feel that the great weakness of the A. L. 
A: courses is the fact that they are general, 
and for the reader’s bureau assistant their 
value will not be commensurate with their 
cost. 

The whole trend of education today is “back 
to the individual.” You see it in project and 
laboratory method in the grades and in the 
general honors course at Columbia. So with 
the library reading course for individuals. 
Two years ago an individual reading course 
mn libraries was as rare as broad cultural read- 
‘ng in college. But after two years of it, if 
I may be personal again, we in Chicago are 
convinced that a general reading course sent 
out without guidance is a shot in the dark, 
both in its construction and its use. It may 
hit the mark, but the chances are against it. 
It is just as liable to react like the average 
commercial correspondence course, which per- 
manently kills all desire for education in the 
individual because it is so far beyond his 
capacity. 

From the experience of the colleges and 
the libraries making reading courses the idea 
as to what constitutes a good reading course 
has become somewhat definite. You all know 
the general qualifications, but I should like 
to stress two or three points. First is, don't 
make the courses too long. One of the first 
convictions Amherst had was, “Many short 
courses are better than one long one.” There 


is a certain psychology about finishing a 
course, about reaching a goal, that is an im- 
portant consideration. 

I want to stress the importance of the in- 
tellectual equipment, personality and experi- 
ence of the reader as a factor in your choice 
and arrangement of books. Could tell many 
stories to illustrate this point. 

A reading course should be compiled much 
as an artist paints a landscape. The artist 
first makes up his mind what there is in the 
scene that he wants to bring out. He shifts 
his point of view, drops out certain elements, 
selects in order to get artistic effect. So the 
compiler, in talking with the reader, en- 
deavors to find out just what he wants to 
get through his reading, drops out certain 
aspects of the subject with which the reader 
is already familiar or in which he is not in- 
terested. If he is college bred, he tries to 
shift his point of view to that of a grade 
school or high school graduate with certain 
kinds of experience. Thus only can he make 
out a satisfactory reading course. 

So much for the qualifications of the course 
itself. But there is something else necessary 
to make it a success. Mr. C. K. Bolton in his 
Ethics of librarianship says, “An assistant 
sometimes fails to realize that some of the 
more desirable constituents who use the li- 
brary are shy. To the mind of such a user 
of books, the friendly assistant personifies the 
library.” We don’t realize how formidable 
a library looks to the average person, and 
how inaccessible the knowledge it houses ap- 
pears. To be successful with these desirable 
shy people, a reading course must be backed 
by a personality, some one with good educa- 
tion, wide reading and broad sympathy. But 
this is not enough. 

If libraries are really to accomplish any- 
thing in adult education, as they hope to do, 
they must have in connection with their read- 
ing course department two other features, a 
wide sponsorship for knowledge, and round 
tables or institutes, for the readers. This 
might have to be arranged through the co- 
operation of a nearby high school or college 
but it is necessary for interchange of ideas 
and the correction of wrong ideas. 

During the last year we have had many 
requests from small libraries for copies of 
cur reading courses, and again and again, we 
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have gone to our file, and just as often come 
away again, realizing that the courses we 
had there would be of little use to others, 
because of their individuality. When the 
A. L. A. began planning a list exchange, we 
tried to arrange some as they suggested, with 
a character and experience guide at the bot- 
tom, and discovered that the guide would be 
longer than the list. The whole point of the 
individual reading course is that it is individ- 
ual, and when you try to fit such a course to 
many people you are making a general one 
out of it, and a poor one at that. 

However while we cannot use the courses 
as they are, when compiling a new course, 
we do use them for reference, for use and 
general estimate of individual titles. What 
would be more satisfactory would be a sub- 
ject card file, of books found most useful for 
home study, on all subjects, with notes of 
experts telling the value of the book and 
comments of the borrowers who have used 
it. This sort of service would be the most 


valuable service the A. L. A. could render 
the cause of library reading courses, because 
it would enable all libraries to give this indi- 
vidual service, and those who are already do- 
ing it could do twice as much. Perhaps li- 
braries could have a standing account with 
them, and receive on request a duplicate set 
of these cards on any certain subject. Reader’s 
Bureau assistants already have knowledge 
enough of the particular value and use of 
certain titles to form a good nucleus. 

I have a faint suspicion that educators the 
country over are rather skeptical about the 
ability of librarians to do anything really 


educational. Perhaps there is some foundation 


for this skepticism. Some of us may never 
have studied education. Many of us have, 
but perhaps ten or fifteen years ago, and edu- 
cational theories are constantly changing. If 
we are to increase the educational value of 
the library through supervised reading courses, 
I suggest as our greatest need a reading course 
on education for librarians. 


WORKER’S EDUCATION 


By WitttamM Suort, President, Washington State Federation of Labor, Seattle 
Representative, American Federation of Labor 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The work of the Workers Educational 
Bureau was launched some four years ago in 
New York by a small group of teachers and 
representative trade unionists who had come 
to recognize the need of establishing a wider 
education among the wage workers of the 
nation, and of taking greater advantage of the 
jacilities offered through this Association in 
expanding the work of the real seat of learn- 
ing, the public library. The Workers Educa- 
tienal Bureau is so organized as to be safe- 
guarded from ever getting into the control 
of any group that would want to use it for 
propaganda purposes, and to insure for all 
time that its work would be devoted to one 
original purpose, that of providing educa- 
tional possibilities for the wage workers of 
the nation. 

The Bureau has had the united support of 
the American Federation of Labor, and at 
the El Paso convention the Federation was so 
well satisfied with the work accomplished that 
it arranged for the financial support of the 


Workers Educational Bureau, levying an an- 
nual per capita tax on the membership of 
every international union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. So rapidly 
has the work expanded since that time that 
there are now 534 educational committees 
working under the direction of the Bureau in 
various sections of the country, and there are 
at the present time 35 labor colleges and sum- 
mer schools functioning under it. 

Last year during American Education 
Week, the Bureau was requested to submit to 
the Educational Committee of the American 
Vederation of Labor a list of labor problems 
for study. The Educational Committee of the 
Federation sent out that list of labor problems 
to every central labor council in every city 
and hamlet throughout the United States, with 
the suggestion that they get in touch with a 
librarian at the library located in their city 
and find out how many books there were 
available in the library that dealt with the 
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problems listed. And the result has been 
most gratifying and immediately beneficial in 
iwo ways. It brought the worker into direct 
contact with his librarian; it gave him an 
understanding of what could be gained by 
having closer contact with his public library, 
and it brought home to both the wage 
workers and the librarian the great oppor- 
tunity that existed for expanding the work 
of adult education. And the great benefit 
that came to the wage workers out of the 
survey was the knowledge that an _ over- 
whelming majority of the librarians of the 
country wanted to co-operate with labor to 
the utmost in providing the kind of books 
they wanted and needed to read, and wanted to 
aid them in every conceivable way in carry- 
ing on adult education. 
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The Workers Educational Bureau sees in 
this co-operation the opportunity given to the 
laborer to profit by reading the kind of books 
he can get only at the public library, since he 
cannot afford to own them. 

I wish in conclusion to express to this 
Association the appreciation of the Workers 
Educational Bureau for the wholehearted co- 
operation that it is receiving from this Asso- 
ciation in the work it is trying to do, and to 
ask those of you who have not yet installed 
the workers bookshelf on your shelves to do 
it when you go back home. In providing a 
larger educational opportunity for the wage 
workers our two organizations are co-oper- 
ating in the greatest service I think we can 
render to the common good of our common 
community. 


LIBRARIES AND SELF-EDUCATION 


By Henry Suzza..o, President, University of Washington, Seattle 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The problem that you are facing in the next 
15 or 20 years, has already in a sense been 
faced by the public school teachers of the 
United States. It is very largely a psycholog- 
ical problem, and most of the adjustments that 
you must make must be made upon the basis of 
a deeper psychological understanding. In spite 
of all our highly pictured intelligence we learn 
out of necessity and I think that failure flogs 
us into most of our progress. We have a 
much better sense of discipline than we have 
a sense of vision. 

When we had the old-fashioned school of 
Ichabod Crane and his fellows they held learn- 
in’ up, and the child had to jump up for it or he 
didn’t get it. The result of it was that most 
of them got tired of jumping without getting 
it and became a human scrap heap outside 
the school door. And then along came the 
legislators and they proceeded to make what 
was merely a popularizing movement in edu- 
cation a matter of compulsory attendance. You 
realize that there is a big difference between 
compulsory attendance and compulsory edu- 
cation. You can lead people to water but you 
can’t make them drink unless they have the 
desire. That situation has led to change in 


the whole psychological procedure of public 
schooling. 

In the first place, you have to get the atten- 
tion; without the desire to read, the technical 
power to read is futile. We see it in our pub- 
lic schools. We have the lame, the halt and 
the blind, the stupid and the brilliant, the deaf 
and dumb, and we have to get results. At 
the present stage you are dealing very largely 
with the voluntary reader. Just the minute 
you reach out with methods of publicity and 
begin to beckon to people, with some faint sort 
of interest on their part, you’ve got to develop 
a psychology to give them a more lasting de- 
sire. 

So, as you go from custodianship to respon- 
sibility for circulation, you will finally step 
into the third stage, where you begin to deal 
with the whole problem of self-education. As 
a matter of fact, there isn’t any other kind of 
education but self-education, and if a person 
doesn’t educate himself he never gets educated. 

Learning is not a passive and merely re- 
ceptive process. It is reciprocal, and unless 
there is a comeback, a responsiveness, an in- 
tellectual criticism or skepticism or delight or 
a strengthened interest, the process of educa- 
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tion hasn't proceeded. Don’t fool yourselves 
jnto thinking there is going to be self-educa- 
tion if you merely increase astoundingly the 
number of desultory readers. I am almost 
ready to say that you will not appreciate your 
difficult position unless you recognize the three 
ways in which men learn. One of them is 
direct and the other two are indirect or 
vicarious. 

The first way we learn is by that experience 
where we stumble on to something in life and 
things happen. You learn a great deal when 
run over by an automobile, for example. You 
learn a great deal when you meet a very sar- 
castic person. You learn a great deal by hav- 
ing to manage men who do not prove manage- 
able. That is a very intense experience, but 
it is exceedingly restricted. Whatever you 
learn that way, sticks. It is vital but it is nar- 
row. Men who have never been educated in 
any other way except through personal ex- 
perience are among the most vitally educated 
where they are educated at all, and the most 
ignorant where they haven’t had any experi- 
ence. The real truth is that a man can’t be 
very well educated merely through his own 
experience. Into his life must come some 
vicarious learning and of the two methods of 
vicarious learning one is learning through 
social conversation. Where the tale is dra- 
matically told, the experience interestingly re- 
cited, it becomes a part of your imaginative 
mental content. 

Now what you learn through conversations 
is broader than what you can learn through 
your own life, but it is restricted to the people 
of your own time; it is restricted to the social 
position and the entree which you possess. But 
the third way of learning is the broadest of 
all; it is learning through books. But when 
you compare these three modes of learning, 
you will notice that as you gain breadth and 
overcome the limits of social position, place 
and time, you constantly lose vitality. As 
Robert Louis Stevenson said, books are blood- 
less substitutes for life. 


In this new program, one of your first ob- 
ligations is to separate what is properly your 
own responsibility as belonging to your pro- 
fession, from what is your responsibility 
purely as a co-operating agency. I think it is 
very important indeed that the library engage 
in the business of inspiring and guiding 


readers and in giving them ready access to the 
books which they require, but I do not believe 
that you should begin to be a school,—or a 
museum, or a lecture bureau, or a correspon- 
dence school. The thing to do is to im- 
prove those mechanisms, and to co-operate 
with them in so far as they need you, and to 
put all of your energy and the greater part of 
your expenditures into the preparation of 
those reading courses and the development of 
that type of adviser which together would 
constitute a successful agency for education. 
People can read better today than ever before, 
and more of them can read, but it is a merci- 
less criticism upon the public schools that the 
child who has read good literature for eight 
years hardly touches it, once out of public 
school. 

The great difficulty is that we don’t inspire 
them to read. I think your largest effort will 
be spent on the side of making reading inter- 
esting, coupling up the storehouses of human 
experience with the particular instincts and 
interests of the individual. 

I very much approve of the suggestion that 
your first work be highly individualized, that 
you aim at the personal diagnosis of the needs 
of readers, and then where you have enough 
of the same kind of needs, standardize 
them; instead of beginning the other way 
round. What we have usually done is to shoot 
in a broad way at all the variations, without 
recognizing how tremendously diverse the 
groups of readers are. The boy with a sixth 
grade education is a totally different problem 
from the man with a sixth grade education 
out of school. His whole psychology is dif- 
ferent. 

I wonder if these general reading courses 
have not aimed at an average which doesn’t 
exist. In my own profession, we have quit 
talking about averages. We are beginning to 
think of groups; of individuals first, and then 
of groups of individuals that are alike. In 
other words our whole approach to the prob- 
lem has been reversed. 

Don’t forget that reading has at least three 
distinct purposes. First, reading is adventure. 
Second, reading is a practical social necessity. 
Third, there is a kind of reading which is 
purely recreative. If you begin to feel half 
ashamed because you are distributing and cir- 
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culating so many books which people are just 
taking for enjoyment, you are behind the 
times. I fancy that if books are going to 
come back into high favor as an efficient 
competitor with the movie during the even- 
ing’s leisure, or with the present fantastic 
dance and music borrowed from the jun- 
gles of Africa, you will have to stress the 
factor of reading for enjoyment. I look for- 
ward to the time when reading will be re- 
garded as the favorite recreation of human 
beings. 

I believe the greatest recreation in the world, 
if we train people to be imaginative, and to 
have refined sensibilities, is a book. The mere 
fact that the books today are not occupying 
a full place is due to the fact that we have 
given children the wrong attitude toward 
books. 

I would suggest in conclusion, that in work- 
ing out these new reading courses, they be 
brief and so ordered as to give a sense of 
achievement, a little sense of victory every 
night, pushing a man for an hour’s more read- 
ing and thinking. It may be measured by the 
crude method of a book a week, or it may be 
measured by the chapters in the outlines that 
are covered; by the number of problems read 
up. You may learn a great deal from the 
psychological organization of the correspon- 
dence schools, and from the university exten- 
sion courses, particularly those in correspon- 


dence study and home study. But I think that 
all of those are going to be revolution- 
ized. You notice in all your new text books, 
in children’s readers, and in fact, in high 
school and college text books, that at the close 
of every chapter there are a lot of questions, 
I wonder if those questions wouldn’t be better 
if put in advance of the chapter. People who 
read with a purpose, remember more if they 
know what the problem is. Without going 
into a detailed analysis of the new examina- 
tions, I would say that the effect of them in 
the university classrooms is that the professor, 
who dares to give a new examination of this 
peculiar type, is compelled to reconstruct his 
teaching months in advance in order that the 
student may be able to answer the questions 
thoughtfully. 

I recommend that you stress the bearing of 
this new technique upon teaching at long 
range, and I wouldn’t be at all surprised 
if you developed a technique which will 
transform extension teaching in universi- 
ties. The school is merely a_ springboard 
in the earlier stages of self-education. The 
real movement, after school days are over, 
is in the hands of the librarians, and I beg 
of you to examine the educational experi- 
ments of schools in the last thirty years that 
you may avoid the wastage of trial and error, 
and begin with those discoveries that we have 
made. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS AND WHAT THEY MEAN TO LIBRARIES 


By Curtis T. WirraMs, University of Washington, Seattle 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


It is my purpose to sketch briefly for you 
some of the implications which the field of 
educational measurements holds for librarians, 
their training and service to the public. My 
attempt is somewhat presumptuous as it has 
not been my fortune to come in contact with 
quantitative measures of an exact scientific 
nature of traits, capacities or proclivities of 
librarians, nor with quantitative measures of 
their service which will exhibit to you the 
things which you most desire to know. The 
relation between the library and measurements 
is indirect, and whatever implications shall be 
drawn or conclusions made are to be regarded 


as tentative. 
ference. 
For the purpose of this discussion I shall 
include both psychological, or mental, tests 
and educational tests under the rubric educa- 
tional measurements. Although psychological 
tests do not have the same functions, nor do 
they measure the same capacities, as do edu- 
cational tests, their service is relevant to our 
problem. However, the distinctions between 
the two which the public does not always make 
should be understood. Mental tests attempt to 
measure native mental ability, capacity to 
learn, rather than learning, itself, while edu- 


My task is largely that of in- 
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cational tests attempt to measure the quan- 
tities of materials learned under conditions of 
tuition. True, the two are related in that 
native capacity to profit by experience is re- 
flected in amounts learned, but the two func- 
tions are not identical. 

The presupposition of the psychologist is 
that intelligence is innate, inherited and gen- 
eral in its nature. If, however, it were broken 
up into its constituent parts it is held to con- 
sist of a number of abilities, some of which 
have been designated in definition as: 1. the 
ability to learn; 2. the power of inhibition; 
3. the power of self-criticism; 4. the power 
to do abstract thinking; 5. the ability to re- 
spond quickly and accurately; 6. the ability to 
project one’s self through imagination into 
future situations and evaluate the effects of 
present behavior upon future contingencies ; 7. 
the ability to impersonalize conditions and 
evaluate situations objectively. 

The list mentioned is not exhaustive but 
suggests the meaning of the term intelligence 
as understood by the psychologist. 

The chief worth of the intelligence test is 
its prognostic value. It attempts to assay 
potentialities. The method approximates 
science; the tools are not yet sufficiently re- 
fined. The important question for us is, “Of 
what significance are tests to libraries, libra- 
rians and library service?” 

In the first place intelligence tests may have 
an indirect bearing upon the selection of can- 
didates for training in library service. If so, 
one important question must be answered, 
“How much intelligence is it necessary to pos- 
sess to be able to profit by library training 
and to perform acceptable library service in 
actual practice. 

As yet no organized movement has evolved 
to test a sufficient number of librarians and to 
compare the levels at which the scores fall for 
the group to the various levels of success in 
library service. However, one study has been 
made in which librarians are named as occupy- 
ing a place in the heirarchy of intellectual 
levels. The procedure was as follows: 

Mr. F. E. Barr drew up a list of 100 repre- 
sentative occupations each definitely and con- 
cretely described, and had 30 expert judges 
rate them on a scale of zero to 100 according 
to the grade of intelligence which each occu- 
pation was believed to demand. The ratings 


of the judges were then distributed and values 
were computed for all the 100 occupations. 
The values express in the case of each occu- 
pation the number of units of intelligence 
which, according to the composite opinion of 
the 30 judges, the occupation demanded for 
ordinary success. 


In almost exactly the center of the scale is 
found librarian described as one in a small 
institution or public library. The company in 
which the librarian is found is indicated by 
those occupations placed immediately below 
and. above. Those placed immediately below 
are stenographer, foreman of a small factory 
or shop, storekeeper and owner of a small- 
town retail establishment, railroad passenger 
conductor. Immediately above are found 
graduate nurse, chef of a large first-class 
hotel, editor of a small paper, primary 
teacher who has had no college training and 
but two years in a normal school. This, then, 
is the company in which the librarian finds 
himself when rated on the basis of the esti- 
mated amount of intelligence necessary to 
ordinary success in his calling. INo one knows 
how correct this estimate is. I believe the 
question is important enough for this Associa- 
tion to undertake a study of sufficient scope to 
show whether there be any appreciable rela- 
tionship between general capacity as measured 
by intelligence tests and success in library 
work. If a sufficient number of your trainees 
were tested over a period of years and were 
at the same time rated on the quality of their 
work I believe you would have one means of 
determining fit candidates for your profession 
which would in turn increase the effectiveness 
of your program of service. I believe this is 
one sadly neglected field in which the relation- 
ship between measurement and the library is 
significant, but it is as yet untouched. 

In turning from the problem of intelligence 
in respect to the personnel in staff to the prob- 
lem of the relation of intelligence to library 
service, we find our considerations centered 
largely in those studies which throw light upon 
the types and amounts of reading done by in- 
dividuals of varying mental capacities. The 
most recent, and perhaps the most thorough 
study in this whole field is that published a 
few weeks ago by Dr. Terman of Stanford 
with the collaboration of his helpers. This 
600-page monograph entitled Genetic studies 
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of genius* is the most fundamental contribu- 
tion to the psychology of superior children 
that has appeared. Its interest for us is the 
fifteenth chapter entitled “Reading Interests.” 
This study of a thousand of the most intel- 
lectually gifted children that could be discov- 
ered in the state of California contributes sig- 
nificant data on the reading of intellectually 
superior children, together with average chil- 
dren who were studied as a control group to 
check the findings. The data submitted are 
based on answers given by parents, teachers 
and the children themselves to certain ques- 
tions and, secondly, records kept by the chil- 
dren of the books which they read during a 
period of two months. Extended results of 
this investigation are now being published by 
Terman with the assistance of Margaret Lima. 
Appleton is bringing it out. 

The parents of these children were asked 
to indicate the kinds and amount of home 
reading the children did at various ages. Reli- 
able data on the amount of reading were furn- 
ished by the children themselves in the forms 
of records which they were asked to keep of 
the books read over a period of two months. 
Similar records were kept by a control group. 
The briefly summarized results show a large 
difference between the two groups. The gifted 
child of 7 years reads on the average more 
books than the unselected child reads at any 
age up to 15. Gifted children of 8 and 9 read 
nearly three times as many books as unse- 
lected children of the same age, and above 
10 approximately twice as many. Girls read 
more books than do boys in both groups. 
Many of the control group of children of av- 
erage ability read no books at all during the 
two-month period. Thirteen per cent reported 
that no books were read. In the gifted group 
no child of eight years or older reported fewer 
than two books read. Apparently measure- 
ments have shown us that the amount read is 
related to the intelligence of the individual in 
a postive way. 

The influence of intelligence on che type 
and range of reading was also studied. A 
book that is well liked by an average child 
of 11 or 12 is often read with enjoyment by 
the gifted child of 8 or 9. A larger propor- 
tion of the books read by gifted boys than of 





*Terman, 


Lewis M. et al. Genetic studies of 
genius. 


Stanford press, 1925, 647 pp. 
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those read by control boys fall in the field of 
science, history, biography, travel, folk-tales, 
nature and animal stories, informational fic- 
tion, poetry, drama, and encyclopedias; a 
smaller proportion in the fields of emotional 
fiction and stories of adventure and mystery. 
Almost exactly the same differences are found 
between gifted and control girls, except that 
here the two intelligence groups show about 
the same degree of preference for nature and 
animal stories. The differences indicate that 
the reading of the gifted is of better average 
quality than that of the control group. 

What does this mean to the library? I be- 
lieve that this means that the best things in 
your library, those things which have perma- 
nent worth and challenge most keenly the in- 
tellect will be read most frequently and some- 
times almost exclusively by the intellectually 
superior while the average in intelligence will 
demand the poor or average in quality in 
books and thus from the standpoint of su- 
perior minds the literary taste of the great 
multitude will remain relatively lower than 
that of the intellectually gifted until such time 
as human nature ceases to be what it is. I al- 
most feel like exclaiming, “Thank God for 
the Harold Bell Wrights, for what could we 
do without them with so many Harold Bell 
Wright minds in the world.” Literary taste 
is a function of the intellect, in part; in such 
cases where the intellect is feeble, there will 
literary taste be bad, in such cases where the 
intellect is vigorous there is the possibility 
that a real liking for good books may be had. 
I trust librarians will ponder this whether they 
believe it or not. 

Mental measurements, then, have meaning 
for libraries in two particulars: 1. they can 
be of service in the selection of librarians for 
library service, and 2. they can show the in- 
tellectual level at which readers can gain the 
most enjoyment and greatest service from the 
library. If measurements are to have this 
meaning for libraries then librarians must in- 
clude in their training contact with the meas- 
urement movement which will insure the 
proper interpretation of measurements for 
their particular purposes. 

In the field of educational measurements 
the measurement of reading ability is most 
closely related to the library. From the stand- 
point of the psychological processes involved 
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we know more about the subject of reading 
than any of the other school subjects. An- 
alytically, the good reader is the one who has 
good eye-movements, few eye-pauses, large 
yisual perceptual span, no regressive eye- 
movements, adequate meaning vocabulary, 
high comprehension and good speed. Reading 
tests have been devised to test the ability of 
children to read understandingly and to read 
quickly. An interesting problem of measure- 
ment in the educational field is whether ability 
in reading as measured by a test is related to 
the reading a child does in a library, and if 
there is a relationship in what does it con- 
sist? There is an excellent study which 
throws much light on our problem. 

Miss Jenny Lind Green* wished to pene- 
trate the mystery of the reading of children 
when they read for fun, that is, for leisure 
occupation. The question she wished to settle 
experimentally was, “Does reading ability of 
children having approximately the same 
chronological age and no great variation in 
mental age limit their ability to read for 
fun?” The experiment tried in San Antonio, 
Texas with 500 children of the sixth and sev- 
enth grades, extended over a period of three 
months. A careful check of the kind and 
amount of reading done by each child was 
made. Children were free to select their own 
materials. To discover the ability in reading 
the Haggerty achievement test in reading was 
given each child. At the end of the three 
months the amount read by each child was 
evaluated in terms of pages. The results of 
the test seem to indicate that the better the 
reader in speed and comprehension the more 
reading he will do spontaneously. One who 
has not mastered the mechanics of reading 
will do little reading for recreation. 

These children were also distinguished by 
the type of subject matter read. For purposes 
of comparison the types of reading matter 
were divided into the following categories, his- 
torical and geographical, fairy stories and 
myth, nature stories and nature facts, stories 
of adventure, and romance. The quality of 
material rose as reading ability rose in the 
case of the children. An illustration may be 
had from the field of history and geography. 


a 


“Green, Jenny Lind. “When Children Read for 
Fun.” School and Society vols. 16 and 17, Nos. 413 
and 432; Nov. 25, 1922, and Agr. 7, 1923. 


Those children whose reading score was the 
lowest, between 10 and 35 read in this field 
such books as Dutch Twins, Four Great 
Americans; the next group with scores rang- 
ing from 36 to 60 read the Story of Spain, 
Napoleon and Long Ago in Greece; those 
found higher on the scale from 75 to 94 read 
the Boys’ Roosevelt Book, Texas Heroes, and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin; while the highest group, 
from 95 to 124 who was at the top in reading 
efficiency, read Ben Hur, The Crisis, The Spy. 

So then in quality as well as in quantity 
reading for fun is related to the measured 
ability to read. It appears that one cannot 
expect the best material the library affords 
to be read unless the reader has gained facility 
in the mechanics and in comprehension in read- 
ing. To my mind every librarian ought to 
know the recent studies in the psychology of 
reading if better habits of reading are to be 
had by the public. If I were a librarian I 
would make it mandatory that every member 
of the staff that comes into contact with the 
reading public should know reading tests well 
enough to appreciate the relationship between 
reading ability as measured by tests and the 
quality and amount of reading possible in dif- 
ferent types of abilities. No book is a good 
book to that reader who has not the reading 
ability to apprehend that goodness for himself. 
If the idea were not too visionary I should 
recommend to you librarians that a reading 
testing service be maintained in every library 
so that reading disabilities of those badly 
handicapped could be discovered, diagnosed 
and given remedial treatment. Watch the 
readers in your rooms with pronounced lip 
movements. Most of them are poor readers. 
Lip movement is one of the signs of reading 
disability. 

One other phase of educational measure- 
ment is significant for librarians. The ability 
to judge the quality and worth of a selection 
of metrical composition has been studied by 
Abbott and Trabue who have constructed a 
scale for testing the ability to judge poetry. 
From more than 100 sets of poems each in 
four versions two sets were judged by 3,500 
judges from the fifth grade to the university. 
In each group of verses the original was ac- 
companied by three versions labeled the senti- 
mental version, the prosaic and the metrical. 
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It was not until the people of college 
rank were reached that as many as 50 per cent 
judged the originals to be the best. It appears 
that very few people have the ability to judge 
correctly the excellence of poetry. If this 
study is at all reliable it seems that poetry 
means little to any but the trained few. Inde- 
pendent critical judgment as measured by this 
scale is a rare trait and may explain to the 
librarian the circulation rate of good poetry. 

In summary I have tried to point out the 
possible significance of measurements for the 
library. 


In the first place intelligence tests throw 
light on personnel problems in the staff. See- 
ondly, there is distinct relationship between 
intelligence of children and amount and qual- 
ity of material read. 

In respect to educational measurements it 
is highly probable that reading which is done 
for recreation is proportional in quality and 
amount to reading ability as measured by 
reading tests. Finally, critical judgment of 
a high nature is possessed by relatively few 
as measured on a scale for the judging of 
poetry. 


TEACHING READING, WHY AND HOW 


By Worth McC ure, Assistant to the Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Washington 


FourtH GENERAL SESSION 


Briefly stated, the main difference between 
the new reading and the old is that of the 
fundamental attitude of the reader, which 
under the new training is that of reading for 
meaning rather than of calling words. Edu- 
cation, as a result of recent sociological and 
psychological investigations has dragged oral 
expression down from its throne as the domi- 
nant objective in reading instruction, where it 
has reigned for 250 years, and has substituted 
therefor economical and effective silent read- 
ing. 

What is the justification for this radical 
change? In order to answer this question it 
is necessary to contrast the conditions of 
society when oral reading became fixed as the 
main goal of reading instruction, with those 
of the present. When the first free schools 
were established in America, speech rather 
than print was the medium of intellectual 
exchange. Reading material was _ scarce. 
When the Revolution broke out there were 
only thirty-seven newspapers in the American 
colonies. Communication was ineffective and 
unreliable. 

Naturally only a few people could read. 
Such schools as were provided were very 
poor and they were available to only a small 
proportion of the population. Those who 
were skilled in reading made use of their 
ability for the entertainment and enlighten- 
ment of those who could not, and the way to 
reach a great number of people at once was 


through oratory and not through print. Small 
wonder that days like these produced their 
Adams’ and their Patrick Henry’s. 

And so oral reading became the objective 
of the schools. The religious material of the 
New England Primers gradually gave way to 
secular material, and the middle of the nine- 
teenth century saw the coming of the Mc- 
Guffy readers with their fine literary content 
and their numerous worthy successors. With 
all the growth in the selection of materials, 
however, the elocutionary aim persisted. 

When we consider the social uses of reading 
today it is indeed remarkable that the needs 
of two hundred years ago should have con- 
tinued to dominate our objectives. In sharp 
contrast with colonial days, the free public 
libraries of our cities and towns provide access 
to books by thousands and tens of thousands. 

Today the printed word, not the spoken 
word, is the vehicle of thought. The printed 
word reaches its millions, where the spoken 
word, even with the new-found advantage 
of the radio, reaches its hundreds. 

Today the average man or woman reads 
much silently, and orally very little. 

But do we not read well enough? Social needs 
may have changed but is the old pedagogy not 
effective? The fact is that oral drill is wasteful 
and even harmful to training for economical 
reading habits, because oral and silent reading 
are two such radically different processes. Oral 
reading is word-by-word reading, silent read- 
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ing is reading in wide units, frequently mean- 
ingful phrases, being conditioned by the ability 
to recognize words and to comprehend content. 
Thus 150 words per minute is about the 
maximum rate at which one can read orally, 
while the ordinary silent reader at present will 
read 250 words per minute. With training 
he will read 350 words or even 450 or more 
per minute, depending upon the character of 
the content. 

In oral reading, the attention is divided be- 
tween pronunciation of words and the mean- 
ing of the situation. Overemphasis in training 
upon the oral side of reading, then, tends to 
the following: 

1. It fixes habits of slow, word-by-word 
reading, particularly in the grades above the 
third, where the rate of silent reading begins 
to exceed the rate of articulation; and, 2. it 
distracts the attention of the reader from the 
thought content, and therefore weakens the 
fundamental reading attitude, which is that of 
reading for meanings. 

It is thus apparent that training in oral 
reading will not guarantee progress in ability 
to comprehend material read silently. The 
reading ability of the general public of today 
bears out this assertion. While everybody can 
and does read silently, there is serious ques- 
tion as to how effectively and how economic- 
ally the reading is done. 

The superficial reading habits of the present 
generation as a whole, are commonly admitted. 
Our interests are scanty. Many people who 
read in school do so no longer. We quail 
before a long article because we do not know 
how to skim the cream of the discussion. 

How is reading taught today, according to 
the best educational thought? The objectives 
of reading instruction as given in the report of 
the National Committee on Reading, are: 1. 
rich and varied experience through reading; 
2. strong motives for and permanent interests 
in reading; 3. desirable attitudes and eco- 
nomical and effective habits and skills. 

The reading attitude is important in modern 
pedagogy. Hence we find at the very outset 
an opposite procedure from that formerly em- 
ployed. Instead of a laborious memorization 
of meaningless symbols, the child is con- 
fronted on his very first day at school with 
symbols as a vehicle of meaning. He finds 
objects about the room labelled with neatly 


printed or written cards. He learns by sight 
that a certain group of symbols means “door” ; 
another means “window”; another “clock”; 
and so on. He comes to know the word by 
sight as we know our friends by sight. While 
this sight vocabulary is being built up, the 
children are being exposed to such juvenile 
thrillers as Goldilocks and the Three Bears— 
told by the teacher—and such delightful 
jingles as Jack and Jill. One day the teacher 
announces that she has printed Jack and Jill 
upon a large chart and she shows it to them. 
The teacher has somebody give the first line, 
and when he does so she hands him a narrow 
strip of paper with the line printed upon it; 
another gives the second line and so on. 
Eventually the whole rhyme is dissected in 
this way. Then it is built up again before the 
children’s eyes. Eventually everybody in the 
group comes to recognize each line at sight. 
The next step is to learn individual words in 
the same manner. It is only another step to 
discovering what the sounds of the letters 
are; and so the youngster acquires power in 
attacking new words for himself. How much 
pleasanter and simpler is this method, which is 
based upon reading to learn, than the old 
“A-b, ab” procedure which we called learn- 
ing to read. 


As the vocabulary develops, the teacher be- 
gins developing the rhythmic eye sweeps which 
are characteristic of the good reader. As the 
eye-habits are perfected, growth in certain 
intellectual skills must be cultivated. Pupils 
should comprehend rapidly what they read. 
They must have specific training for each 
type of activity. Training in “skimming,” in 
rapidly glancing through materials in order to 
pick up important points or to locate desired 
information, is necessary. Ability to use ref- 
erence materials, card indexes, library cata- 
logs, and the like are not only desirable, but 
are absolutely essential to a modern program 
of reading instruction. All of these pro- 
cedures call for a much wider range of con- 
tent in the elementary school, and point to the 
need of library facilities. 


Training based upon analysis of reading 
processes will not, of course, prove to be an 
educational panacea, but it has already proved 
its effectiveness when applied to other 
branches of the curriculum for which read- 
ing is a tool. In summary of means of train- 
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ing for desirable attitudes and economical and 
effective habits and skills, then, we may men- 
tion two outstanding characteristics—abun- 
dant practice of a highly specialized character, 
and an abundant and wide selection of ma- 
terials. Wide experience through reading is 
the primary purpose of reading in school. 

The room library table, even in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades, becomes an im- 
portant accessory. Through it the children 
are introduced to new friends and situations; 
at first by means of pictures and later by the 
stories which accompany the pictures. When 
the fourth grade is reached, by the introduc- 
tion of content subjects, such as geography, 
history, etc., considerable breadth is afforded, 
and there is needed a generous supply of sup- 
plementary materials of both the recreatory 
and the work types. 

The school must not only equip the indi- 
vidual with the tools of learning, but it must 
make him self-educative as well. Education 
is not something the teacher does to the pupil. 
It is what the pupil himself does of, by and 
for himself. Education is a continuous process 
beginning with birth, and continuing with 
varying degrees of effectiveness until the last 
flicker of conscious self-direction. 

Since education is life, education is not by 
any means confined to the halls of learning, 
nor is it limited to the years of compulsory 
or voluntary attendance at classes. This need 
for continuous reading interests is particularly 
keen in our democracy at the present time. 
The problem of adult education is a serious 
one, not only because of the relatively few 
who are technically illiterate but by reason of 
the many who because of failing interest in 
reading have become politically and socially 
illiterate. Thousands who read in school now 
read very little as adults. A surprisingly large 
number of people will frankly admit that they 
are not interested in reading, and that they 
do not care to know where to secure interest- 
ing reading materials. Aggressive activities 
by public libraries are helping this situation 
somewhat as a temporary relief measure, but 
the unfolding of compelling motives and the 
crystallization of permanent reading habits by 
the present school generation comprise the in- 
surance policy of democracy as far as the 
future is concerned. Popular information for 
the citizens of popular government is essential 
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to intelligent social participation. Popular in- 
formation to be effective must be self-sought 
as the result of a self-renewing interest jn 
books as the means of enlightenment. 

The Seattle Public Schools have much to be 
thankful for by reason of the breadth of vision 
and the forwardlooking policy that has char- 
acterized the leadership of the Seattle Public 
Library as well as of the fine type of pro- 
fessional service rendered by the entire staff, 
For many years, classroom libraries have been 
supplied in the elementary schools in the city, 
In 77 schools, small classroom libraries are 
provided. Eight schools now have their col- 
lections concentrated in one place within the 
building. In some cases a vacant room is used 
for this purpose and in others the collection 
is placed in a regular classroom. In the latter 
instance, the teacher of the room serves as the 
librarian for the building, under the guidance 
of the children’s librarian at the nearest 
branch library. The school or classroom li- 
brary is a vital part of training for perma- 
nent interests. Various devices are used by 
teachers for stimulating wide individual and 
continuous reading. Good readers’ clubs are 
frequently formed; individual records of 
books read by the pupils are posted in prom- 
inent places; card reports are made out and 
filed by pupils for the convenience of others 
who may be seeking for interesting materials, 

The entrance of the library into the elemen- 
tary school has been in keeping with the best 
American traditions of independence of 
thought and individual investigation. The high 
school library was a great educational achieve- 
ment, but it reached only a limited number of 
students. The eventual establishment of a li- 
brary in the elementary schools under trained 
supervision means the library habit for all the 
children of all the people. Standards for the 
elementary school library have just been an- 
nounced by a joint committee appointed two 
years ago, representing the American Library 
Association and the Department of Ele 
mentary School Principals, headed by C. C. 
Certain, editor of the Elementary English 
Review. 

We have seen that the fundamental idea of 
modern reading, that of reading for meaning, 
is radically opposed to that of the older meth- 
odology, and that it is dictated by modern so- 
cial needs. We have also seen that new aims 
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and new procedures of instruction are neces- 
sary and we have endeavored to exemplify 
these procedures by discussion of a few teach- 
ing situations. An additional consideration 
has forced itself upon us, however, as we have 
evolved our study. There has at every turn 
been apparent the increasingly great amount 


of co-ordination and co-operation called for by 
this program of liberated reading upon the 
part of the two great educational agencies, 
each of which is typically American—the pub- 
lic library, which is rapidly becoming more 
of a school, and the public school, which is 
rapidly becoming more of a library. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES, A LOOK AHEAD 


By Jasmine Britton, City School Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


It is high time, in library work, to con- 
sider the new track which we are on. The 
thing I want to talk about this evening espe- 
cially is library work in schools. The future 
is, I think, as dimly realized as the modern 
public library was seventy-five years ago. Li- 
brary service in schools has immeasurable po- 
tentialities. There is now a wider use of 
books in the schools than we have ever had. 
We have found that the children in elementary 
schools can do more intensive work in using 
many books than we thought they could. We 
found that library service we used in high 
schools can also be used for the grades. The 
lockstep in education seems to be broken. Indi- 
vidual interests, the special ability of the child, 
these are taken into consideration. There is 
one thing which we, as librarians, have not 
taken note of in work in the schools, and that 
is that the schools always have had as their 
tools, as their chief tools, books; they have 
had tons of books, but many of them have 
been unassimilated books. They have not all 
been selected wisely and with the understand- 
ing of children’s interests. Frequently they 
have been too difficult. 


The schools have found that merely a collec- 
tion of books does not work, and so, with the 
help the public library has given them, they 
are now beginning to insist for themselves, 
with an increasing insistence, that we give 
them more and more help on using many, 
many books. The schools are groping for this 
and not knowing exactly how to go about it. 
In many cases they realize that when the chil- 
dren go to a branch library, for help in their 
reference work, that after all it is illustrative 
of the universal need of the schools for help 
with books. 


The public library will continue its service 
to schools as it has done. It will be a beacon 
lighting the way. It means there will always 
be, through the public library, the wider use 
of books than the regular course of study of 
the schools permits. It means there will 
always be a higher appreciation, which the 
public library will help to carry on. It means 
undoubtedly the library will look after instruc- 
tion in the use of books. It means that there 
is a special kind of service that the schools 
themselves need; and now that they are wak- 
ing up to it, it means that there will be a 
more enormous appetite for books than any of 
the giants of the nursery fairy tales ever 
had. 

There is a certain advantage that schools 
have if they have a trained librarian within 
their midst. First of all, there is the matter 
of selection of the books, and of textbooks, 
too. You know, in public libraries we have 
always been a bit scornful in our thinking 
of textbooks; we took a pride in the fact that 
we didn’t know much about textbooks, that 
the schools looked after that, but the schools 
needed help, needed someone to take hold of 
the problem of the textbook selection and help 
them out in it, more understandingly, perhaps, 
of the needs of the children than heretofore. 

I sometimes think that the question of serv- 
ice in the public library, which has been ex- 
tended to the schools, from the standpoint of 
the schools, is something like renting your 
home, and owning. it. I am not so sure, 
from the standpoint of the administration of 
schools, that it may not be a coming thing in 
the large systems to own their own librarian 
end have her carry on their work. 

There is an advantage to the public library 
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in having a trained librarian in the school sys- 
tem; it means that there can be more com- 
plete service to the children of the community 
than in any other way. It means that there 
can be closer co-operation between the schools 
and the libraries. Then from another stand- 
point, it means the opening up of better sala- 
ries for librarians in the schools. We, all of 
us, are interested in any way we look at it, in 
the importance of good books for the chil- 
dren, good books in the home, good books in 
the school, and later on, 
throughout life. 

When there is a trained librarian within a 
school system as a member of the family, 
there is a somewhat changed outlook; there 
are needs of which she is aware, which are 
not evident to the outsider. There is the re- 
search work in the superintendent’s office ; 
there are the experiments going on, and there 
is a very great need of help for the teacher, of 
the librarian working through the teacher. 

I wonder if we have made the most and the 
best use of the teacher. In Los Angeles last 
year, we gave for the first time a university 
extension course to the teachers on the use 
and appreciation of books. We found that 
it helps us if the teachers know the books 
for children, if they know the standard of 
selection, they too, can help us in spreading 
and using the very best books in the very 
best way. The teacher herself realizes the 
leaven that interesting books, rightly graded, 
can bring to her room. The teacher is 
the only person who can get hold of the 
problem of non-reading children. The public 
library has only the child who enjoys reading 
or who can be aroused readily to reading, but 
the dull child or the child who is _handi- 
capped in any way is a special problem of 
the teacher and unless she knows at once the 
books to suggest she does not know best how 
to develop and work things out. There is value 
of course to the teacher in having books at 
her immediate command and a wide range 
of interests. We realize that our elementary 
teachers have not always had the educational 
advantages of the high school teacher or the 
more liberal culture of the university pro- 
fessor, and so in the elementary schools, of 
all places, I think it is highly important that 
the teacher have the help of the library. The 


in business, and 


education of the children will never exceed 
that of the teacher; it is dependent upon the 
teacher’s outlook. Our contribution from the 
book world can bring broader contacts to the 
teacher, the inspiration of great people, in 
books, the art of living, and the great art of 
teaching. 

One of the things of the future and one of 
the things that has been carried on for a 
number of years is the instruction of the chil- 
dren in the use of books and libraries. It 
is being crystallized and is more definitely 
stated now than it has been in the past. We 
are realizing that perhaps some of the instruc- 
tion which we have been giving to the children 
has been too detailed and too elaborate; only 
a slightly abridged version of some of the 
work offered in the library schools. 

After all, the thing we wish to do is to in- 
terest the child in reading. It must first be 
interesting to them, and after that, they can 
be aroused to use the books. That is the way 
the work in instruction to the children is being 
evolved, and if we help the teachers in doing 
this, how much more rapidly the work will 
develop. 

The new patterns in educational thought 
show everywhere emphasis on the individual 
interests of the children and that means many 
books. There have been various developments 
of the elementary school libraries throughout 
the country. There has just been issued by 
the American Library Association a report 
on elementary school library standards by a 
committee of which Mr. C. C. Certain was 
chairman. It is the first effort to make a 
statement as to elementary school library 
standards based on elementary school libraries 
in platoon schools. 

In Los Angeles there has been the central- 
ized library and in other places there has 
been the work of development in which the 
public library furnished books or the schools 
furnished the money for the books and the li- 
brarian’s salary, and the public library gave 
the service. 

In Los Angeles in our central collection 
which has been developing for the last 
eighteen years, we supply teachers with sets of 
supplementary books which they need and in 
addition to that also give them browsing table 
collections. I like the use of that phrase which 
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we use in Los Angeles, browsing table col- 
lections. What an attractive and lovely spot 
a browsing table can be. 

We have no teacher librarians in Los An- 
geles. What we have tried, to gain im- 
mediate personal interest in the library, has 
been to have the principal appoint a library 
representative in every school, someone who is 
interested in books and enjoys them and knows 
about the library, with a greater understanding 
of it perhaps than anyone else in the building. 

If we wish to give publicity to children’s 
book week, or boy’s week, or vacation reading, 
or any new undertaking which we start, we 
take it up with our library representative. 

We have schools that are thirty miles down 
toward the ocean and thirty miles into the 
valley. It has been necessary to have a travel- 
ing librarian to cover these schools every few 
weeks, visiting them, bringing them new 


books, or books requested the time before. I 
think the work with rural schools, wherever 
it may be, is going to receive greater emphasis 
than in the past. Possibly it will be de- 
veloped under the state library commission, or 
it may come about through the county library 
plan or under the state board of education, 
but wherever it comes from or however it 
comes, it will mean always that the books 
which the children need will be there and the 
librarian that is needed to go to them and 
open the books for them in an interesting 
way. It means that we must be very careful 
to avoid standardized service that loses the 
personal touch. We must always avoid, too, 
the intensive kind of service that serves but 
few people. To strike a balance between those 
two, maintain personal service and yet make 
it as intensive as the schools need, is our big 
problem. 


COUNCIL 


FIRST SESSION 
(July 7, 1925) 

A meeting of the Council of the American 
Library Association was held Tuesday morn- 
ing, July 7, 1925, Prestpent H. H. B. Meyer 
presiding. 


AFFILIATION OF CHAPTERS 


The following report was read: 

We have received the applications of the 
South Carolina Library Association and the 
Pennsylvania Library Association for affilia- 
tion with the A. L. A. We have examined 
these applications and find that they comply 
with the regulations of the constitution of 
the American Library Association. We, there- 
fore, recommend that the South Carolina Li- 
brary Association and the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Association be affiliated as chapters of 
the American Library Association. 

Committee on Affiliation of Chapters with 
the A. L. A. 

Epwarp D. TWEEDELL 


C. B. Ropen 
It was 


Voted, That the recommendation be ap- 
proved and the petitions granted. 


PETITION FOR BUSINESS LIBRARY SECTION 


The following petition was read: 


Whereas, There is no organized group in the 
American Library Association which repre- 


sents that portion of the membership which 
is engaged in business library work; and 


Whereas, the organization has much to con- 
tribute to the development of these libraries, 


Resolved, That we, the undersigned mem- 
bers of the American Library Association, 
hereby make petition that we be granted the 
privilege of organizing a permanent section to 
be known as the Business Library Section. 

L. Extsa Lorser 
JosEPHINE M. HEFRoNn 
JEANIE M. BULMER 
JEANNE B. Foster 
Atice L. Rose 

LoutsE B. Krause 

JANE WHITE 

Ann D. WHITE 

Jutta E, Exviorr 

Atma C, MITCHILL 
GupruN MoE 
MARGUERITE BoucHER WICKWIRE 
CuRISTINE M. BRuUER 
Mary Bostwick Day 
LAuRA JANE GAGE 

Jutta Rupp 

Rut G. NicHors 
Lortre N. INGRAM 
IsaBEL BAIRN PEtTtYJOHN 
EpitH L. Mattson 
Oscar E. NorMAN 
KatHryn B. ALLEN 
BerNIcE LovELAND 

Este Loutst BAECHTOLD 
Cartos C, HouGcHton 
Vera Louise Dopce 


| 
} 
i 
| 
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It was 

Voted, That a special committee be ap- 
pointed to investigate the need for such a 
section and to report to the Council. 

PresipENtT MeEyeR named the following 
committee: George B. Utley, chairman; D. 
N. Handy, President Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation; Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr.; Louise B. 
Krause; L. Elsa Loeber. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


ApaMm Stroum, of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, and chairman of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, introduced the subject. 


Mr. StroHmM: Mr. President, and mem- 
bers of the Council. The Report of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship has 
been distributed. It represents the first lap 
of the investigations of the Board, in dis- 
charge of its responsibilities, and deals chiefly 
with library schools. The Board is planning 
the extension of its investigations to summer 
schools, training classes, etc., and also to the 
study of library service through a special 
investigation by Dr. Charters. The prospect 
is that when all these various things have 
been crystallized and correlated, changes will 
be found advisable. Indeed the prospect is 
that there will be no cessation, there will be 
no rest for the weary in the library schools, 
on the Board and among the chief executives! 

Society exists in groups—group activity, 
group organization, group discipline and 
group mastership. Those who have risen to 
the leadership of such groups have an op- 
portunity to serve, to exercise an influence 
on the community and on society such as they 
never have had before. On the other hand, 
those who do not submit to group life are 
sure to go down in some sort of disaster. The 
individuals who are to be the guides in this 
group life must be well-equipped. We libra- 
rians are an educational group and our duty is 
in some way to help individuals to work out 
their charts, to lay their courses and perhaps 
also om occasion to keep them from being 
submerged entirely. 

We should make clear in our own minds 
what is needed. If we as librarians together 
with the other thinking minds of the country 
really desire a well-educated, intelligent na- 
tion, then it is simply a question of finding 
the very best educators and among them good 
librarians. If we, on the other hand, are in- 
different, and desire to get through life with 
as little education as possible, then let us face 
that fact and do away with all pretense. 

Now it is true in our field as in any other 
field, that if we want the very best we have 
to pay for it. We can not give library service 
in the nature of education cheaply, whether 
we count in money or in standards. In this 
regard the teacher and the librarian have very 
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much in common. The librarian cannot rise 
above his own level. He will be able to give 
out what he has absorbed and but very little 
more, except perhaps in a mechanical way, 


The problem, if we are going to do our full 
duty and take advantage of an extraordi 
opportunity, is how to get good librarians, 
how to get the best librarians. That par- 
ticular pillar in library organization is much 
more potent than books, library buildings, li- 
brary boards, and very often, chief librarians, 
I feel that it is more important to have the 
highly trained assistants in the public library 
than in any other type of library. The ma- 
jority of the people who come into the public 
library are not of those who have enjoyed 
the advantages of life. They are not living 
under domestic conditions that are comfort- 
able; they are not surrounded by an environ- 
ment that will stimulate them to a realization 
of their best selves, and they need the leader- - 
ship of the very best librarians much more 
than do the patrons of other types of libraries 
and institutions. 


The great problem, then, is how to attract 
the best men and women into the library pro- 
fession. Fundamentally, these must be people 
who have a love of human nature and human 
society, and who would be attracted to the 
profession by outstanding leaders, people of 
creative minds, people of courage, people of 
audacity. The Board is giving a great deal 
of its time to the conception of an advanced 
graduate library school from which such out- 
standing characters for the profession might 
emerge. 


We like to stress the educational side in 
the preparation for librarianship because our 
library workers need this higher liberal educa- 
tion. We have an increasingly large number 
of assistants who attend to the specified wants, 
the stated needs of the public, do it neatly, do 
it cheerfully, but so far as really stimulating 
the minds with which they come in contact, 
as far as the opportunity for really generating 
audacious thinking is concerned, the result is 
very often nil. Such effects are produced 
under the influence of a great personality, and 
a great personality is built up and developed 
not by technique but by the higher liberal edu- 
cation which is always spiritual as much as 
intellectual. 


The Board wishes that all librarians might 
have attended a university first, and then 
have received professional education. That is 
of course the ideal, but it is impracticable for 
various reasons. In the first place, there are 
not enough university men and women avail- 
able to meet the needs. Again, if that condi- 
tion were exacted universally it might tend to 
attract to the library schools a good many 
young people not of the caliber equal to the 
opportunity and responsibility. There are 
universities where university work in its cor- 
rect sense is not operative. Merely to have 
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a degree is nothing; indeed it might be worth- 
less; it might be a fraud. : 

Therefore the Board has specified different 
types of library schools under the heading 
Undergraduate Library Schools. The need 
for these may pass away, but at present they 
seem necessary. ; 

The Board submits its report and its recom- 
mendations trusting that they will be favor- 
ably considered. Concerning some of the 
specific recommendations in the report the 
Board is not at all apprehensive. Indeed it 
feels quite sure that before the time of grace 
is terminated some of the specifications and 
standards not only will be met but probably 
be surpassed. Thank you. 

The motion was made and seconded to ac- 
cept the Report of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship and to adopt the Minimum 
Standards appearing in the Report on pages 
17 to 25. (See pages 237-246 in this volume.) 

In response to a request from the floor 
Harriet E. Howe, executive assistant of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 
read the Minimum Standards, section by sec- 
tion. 


JUNIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Organization. In response to inquiry 
Miss Howe read from page 27 of the Report 
(page 248 in this volume): “The list of li- 
braries and degree-conferring institutions 
which provide appropriate connection or affil- 
iation for existing library schools will be 
amended by the Board whenever necessary. 
All information available from the reports of 
generally recognized agencies for accrediting 
colleges and universities will be used in evalu- 
ating degree-conferring institutions.” She 
stated that the list of libraries referred to 
would be made by the Board. 

Administration and Instructional Staff. 
The sections on administration and instruc- 
tional staff were read. 

W. E. Henry raised questions about the 
size of the classes, the proposed teaching 
schedule of not to exceed 15 hours, and the 
provision for professorial rank. 


Miss Howe: The teaching schedules, first, 
shall not exceed 15 class hours per week per 
mstructor. That does not mean that each 
mstructor has to teach 15 hours each week 
nor does it mean that 15 hours is all that 
should be taught during the week. Turn to 
page 21 (page 242 in this volume), where a 
very tentative curriculum is proposed, and you 
will find the total number of hours which are 


proposed for inclusion in the curriculum is 
from 18 to 20 for the first semester, and from 
26 to 29 for the second. Out of those num- 
bers the student, according to the first state- 
ment there, is to select 15 semester hours on 
his particular program. That means that 
there may be a good many subjects taught that 
are now segregated as special subjects in the 
present library school curriculum. 

So far as the number included in the pro- 
fessorial rank is concerned, I think it says 
the majority shall have professorial rank. By 
professorial rank we meant the full profes- 
sors, assistant professors, and associate profes- 
sors. There is still room for an instructor 
at the bottom who will be working up toward 
the higher rank. That is not a condition 
which is unheard of in library schools at the 
present time. I know of one where all of the 
teachers in the school have professorial rank. 

Regarding the number of students in school, 
I think the Board would be the first to pro- 
test against the caring for 50 students in one 
section, in the majority of the subjects. There 
are certain subjects where mass instruction is 
perfectly allowable, but in other subjects, 25 
certainly is the outside limit. I have heard 
some of our library school instructors say 
that 20 was the limit in some of their classes 
because of the heavy laboratory work. 

The 15 hour schedule per week—not to ex- 
ceed 15 hours per week—was discussed with 
educators all over the country. They advised 
us to put in this provision. We are following 
academic practice in saying “not to exceed 15 
hours,” although that is a very high amount. 

Library Facilities, Quarters and Equip- 
ment. C. W. Anprews: That would bar 
the University of Michigan, the University 
of Illinois, and I think several Western uni- 
versities from establishing library schools be- 
cause they do not have immediate access :o a 
group of special libraries. That would confine 
the library schools to the large cities. I really 
object to that. 


Mr. StroumM replied that the libraries of 
Detroit and of Chicago would probably be 
considered as within the reach of students at 
the University of Michigan and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, respectively. 


Requirements for Admission: Mr. 
Henry: We do not expect a lawyer to prac- 
tice law, or a physician to practice medicine 
before he goes to school or college; and we 
do not expect a teacher to teach a while be- 
fore he gets ready to teach. I believe in some 
experience, but I seriously doubt whether any 
considerable number of libraries will be will- 
ing to take prospective students for two 
months. 

H. O. Severance: We do not like to take 
apprentices because the supervision of their 
work requires so much of the time of the 
person in charge of the department in which 
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the apprentices work. If the library schools 
are going to require that, they will have to 
take the responsibility of giving their students 
the two months of experience. 

SaraH C. N. Bocte: Why expect every- 
thing of the school? Isn’t it as much in the 
interests of libraries and librarians to further 
training for librarianship as it is to the schools 
themselves? The demand for trained libra- 
rians is so far in excess of the supply that 
it seems to me it is merely a contribution to 
their own profession, if librarians will re- 
ceive persons as potential students and give 
them the little experience which will help them 
to make the most of their library school 
course. It is bread on the waters. 


Wi11aMmM J. Hamitton: The Board is not 
asking us to put a two months preparatory 
course into our libraries. It is merely asking 
us to give two months experience. 

Purp B. Wricut spoke of the difficulty of 
doing justice to as many as five accepted 
students in the Kansas City Public Library 
at one time. 

JosEPHINE A. RATHBONE stated that the 
Pratt Library School has a requirement of 
two weeks of practical work. 

Sypney B. MitcHELt objected to this re- 
quirement because it added one more difficulty 
to the problem of recruiting for the library 
school classes. He stated that some people do 
not know two or three months in advance 
that they wish to enter a library school. 

Ciara W. Hersert spoke of the difficulty 
of selecting applicants for admission to the 
library schools. 

There was further discussion by Atice S. 
Tyrer, M. E. Anern, Isapetta M. Cooper, 
ReNA Reese, Miss RATHBONE, ARTHUR E. 
Bostwick, Mr. Henry and Mr. MITCHELL. 

Mr. StroHm: I feel quite sure that the 
responsible public libraries will express in 
good faith a willingness to co-operate with 
the library schools through having promising 
young people under observation for two 
months. 

Miss Howe, in answer to Mr. Mitchell’s 
question in regard to this requirement, said: 
There is such a thing as admission on con- 
dition. The Board felt that students register- 
ing too late to do preliminary practical work 
might be admitted on condition that similar 
experience be obtained during the first term. 

After some further discussion PRESIDENT 
MEYER said: It seems to me that after all, 
these questions will be very largely answered 
by the different schools and the Board will 
probably take care of some of these sugges- 


tions by adding further valuable and eluci- 
dating footnotes. 


SENIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Requirements for Admission: Muss Ty. 
LER, Mr. Henry and J. T. JENNINGS spoke 
on the difficulty of deciding in advance 
whether the “applicant has aptitude and per- 
sonal qualifications for library work.” 

Mr. Henry stated that the University of 
Washington now accepts those who meet the 
academic requirements, but eliminates at the 
end of the first quarter those who do not give 
evidence of being adapted to library work. 

SamugEL H. Ranck objected to the provi- 
sion for a degree after three years of college 
work and one of professional study. 

Mr. Henry and Miss Cooper spoke in 
favor of that arrangement. 


GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
AND 
ADVANCED GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Miss Howe read the sections under these 
headings which differ from similar sections 
under the undergraduate schools. There were 
no comments from the floor. 

Miss Howe stated that the suggested cur- 
riculum on page 24 (page 245 in this volume) 
was not presented for adoption at this time. 

Dr. ANDREWS moved and it was duly 


Voted, That the note on requirements for 
admission under Junior Undergraduate Li- 
brary School be amended to read as follows: 
“The school should reserve the right to refuse 
to admit an applicant who meets the first 
two requirements but who fails in the third; 
and the right to admit an applicant who does 
not meet the first two requirements but who 
satisfies the faculty that he can carry the work 
without a lowering of the standards of in- 
struction. In general an applicant over thirty- 
five years of age should not be encouraged to 
enter the school.” 

It was 

Voted, That the Board’s Report be accepted 
and the recommendations of Minimum Stand- 
ards adopted. 


The meeting was adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
(Friday afternoon, July 10) 


LIBRARY BOOK POST 


PRESIDENT MEYER called on M. S. Dune- 
EON who moved that the Council readopt the 
resolution which it adopted in 1924, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the project for a library 
book post—a cheap rate of postage on books 
sent between libraries, and between libra- 
ries and their subscribers—be made a 
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major legislative activity of the A. L. A. 
within the coming year, and that a pamphlet 
be prepared on “The Case for the Library 
Book Post,” and that it be widely distributed. 

The motion was seconded and the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

Mary EImLeen AudEeERN stated that the Reso- 
lutions Committee had prepared its report to 
the Association without including in it a reso- 
lution concerning Mr. Chiver’s retirement 
from his book binding work in America, 
which had been referred to the Committee by 
the Council. She recommended that the 
Council act on this matter and it was 


Voted, That the Council approve the inclu- 
sion by the Resolutions Committee in its re- 
port to the Association of a resolution ex- 
pressing the Association’s appreciation of the 
contribution made by Mr. Chivers to the work 
of libraries. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


PRESIDENT MEYER called on Mr. UTLEY to 
make a statement for the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Committee. 


Mr. Uttey: In 1926, as you all know, the 
American Library Association will be 50 
years old. Two years ago a committe was 
appointed to prepare suitable plans for the 
adequate observance of this interesting occa- 
sion. That committee has held several meet- 
ings from time to time, and has formulated 
certain plans, and I have been requested by 
the President, in the absence of Mr. Roden, 
the chairman of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Committee, to present on his behalf, a word 
as to these plans. 

In the first place you will be interested to 
know that it is the consensus of opinion on the 
part of members of the Executive Board 
present that it will be fitting to have the an- 
niversary conference at the time which will 
exactly cover our birthday. That means that 
the next conference of the Association will 
probably be held during the week of October 
4, 1926, inasmuch as the American Library 
Association was born on October 4, 1876. The 
place of birth was, as you know, Philadelphia, 
in connection with the centennial of 1876. 

I understand the Board is thinking that it 
will be appropriate to have the meeting at 
one of the seaside resorts, perhaps Atlantic 
City, a convenient distance from Philadelphia, 
and on October 4 or 6 make a pilgrimage to 
our birthplace. 

Three definite features for the observance 
of the anniversary have presented themselves. 
The first of course is the conference itself, 
which will be of an anniversary nature. It 
is the hope and expectation that some of our 
foreign colleagues will be induced to come 
over and participate in the conference with us, 


and if those plans carry, I dare say that Presi- 
dent Belden will persuade some of them to 
participate not only in the social events of the 
conference, but also in the program itself. 

At the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, an 
A. L. A. Catalog was prepared which has 
been one of the important publications of our 
library history. Again in 1904, at the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis, an A. L. A. Catalog was 
prepared. And so it seemed wise that there 
should be a catalog commemorating the year 
1926. As you know, one is in preparation, 
under the editorship of Miss Isabella Cooper, 
subsidized by the Carnegie Corporation. There 
are two other publications we can take over 
as anniversary publications. The Survey is 
under way. This is also subsidized by the 
Carnegie Corporation and we hope to have the 
report before us as an anniversary publication. 
Then we have been fortunate to secure Mr. 
Wynkoop to write a book dealing with the 
historical aspects of our library program for 
the last 50 years, and Mr. Wynkoop, I am 
sure, will do his best to get that before us 
so that we can consider that as a tangible 
evidence of our anniversary. 

The third feature of our anniversary will 
be some kind of exhibition. A sub-committee 
was appointed to look after the plans for ex- 
hibits, of which Joseph L. Wheeler is chair- 
man, and he has drawn up some very inter- 
esting plans. 

Our publications are well financed with 
subsidies from the Carnegie Corporation; we 
see our way to look after the other features 
of the anniversary year; but the committee 
sees no way of providing money for the ex- 
hibits, unless it comes from the American Li- 
brary Association itself—our boards of trus- 
tees, and our other interested friends in the 
communities. Plans will probably be form- 
ulated for the appointment of a finance com- 
mittee to take this matter in hand, in the 
hope that enough will be forthcoming to 
enable us to make adequate exhibits and to 
carry on other features of that sort which 
may be desirable. 

In connection with the exhibits, there is 
talk of having a library film showing some of 
the up-to-date processes of library work. I 
am sure you will see the fitness of that be- 
cause a film can be more easily duplicated 
than any other kind of exhibit, and it will 
preserve its freshness longer. 

We should not let our fiftieth anniversary 
go by without some adequate observance, and 
I am sure that all will be interested in doing 
whatever is required in their respective com- 
munities toward making it a success. 


ArtHur E. Bostwick: I want to record 
my opinion that we are making a mistake in 
not simply going to Philadelphia for that 
meeting. Philadelphia in October is very 
comfortable and pleasant, and this business of 
meeting in one place and making pilgrimages 
to others is not pleasant. 
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PresiIpENtT Meyer: The idea of going to 
Philadelphia from Atlantic City had its 
origin in the supposition that we were going 
to meet in July and not in October. If we 
are going to meet in October then there 
doesn’t seem to be any reason why the whole 
conference should not be held in Philadelphia. 
There is, however, a decided feeling on the 
part of many members that it is not desirable 
to meet in large cities where we are simply 
swallowed up in the community. That has 
not been the case, I am happy to say, in 
Seattle. 

The next subject coming up for discussion 
is, Classification of Library Personnel, under- 
taken by the Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration of the Institute for Government 
Research. Dr. Bostwick will introduce the 
subject. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Dr. Bostwick: The Committee on Class- 
ification of Library Personnel was appointed 
when it became known to us that the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration had in 
mind an investigation of this sort. It seemed 
to the Council and it seemed also to the 
Bureau that co-operation with librarians was 
very desirable, and it was decided by the 
Council that we should accept the offer of the 
Bureau to take general supervision of this 
investigation. The Council appointed a special 
committee, and purposely made the chairman 
of that committee the same person as the 
chairman of the committee now called the 
Committee on Library Survey. We have tried 
to make this, as far as possible. an integral 
part of the Survey. It will be a very valuable 
part of the Survey, although necessarily car- 
ried on in a somewhat different manner. 

This report which has been rendered is an 
extremely interesting report and extremely 
comprehensive. It, however, has been ren- 
dered so recently that the Committee feels 
that it has not had time to study it thoroughly, 
to digest it, and is not prepared at the present 
time to. make any recommendations regarding 
it, except that we recommend that this report 
be received as a report of progress, and that 
the Committee be continued. We are of the 
opinion that it will be possible to make some 
definite recommendations at the mid-winter 
meeting in Chicago. 


Frep TeLrorp: Before starting to explain 
what is in this report and what is out of it, 
I may endeavor to set forth the point of view 
which has governed those of us connected 
with the Bureau of Personnel Administration 
in preparing this report; otherwise, you can 
hardly understand what is there. We have 
formed in the course of the past two years 
a very high opinion of the people who consti- 
tute the library profession. I have had a good 
deal of experience as a teacher, as an indus- 
trial engineer, as a personnel specialist, and 
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in other capacities, with a good many kinds of 
people in large numbers. My experience with 
the librarians has been without precedent, 
They are, I thoroughly and sincerely believe, 
if not the salt of the earth, at least among 
the salt of the earth. I am inclined to believe 
that no other profession would have been will- 
ing to face two such questionnaires as the 
library profession has confronted in the last 
year. No other profession with which I have 
had any experience, with the possible excep- 
tion of the engineering profession, would have 
been able to do anything with those question- 
naires if they had been willing to face them. 

We have dealt with library people in vari- 
ous capacities. They are co-operative, and it 
is therefore, in view of these things, a little 
bit disturbing to me to find you people as 
self-critical of yourselves as I find that you 
are. At any rate, this report is permeated 
with the spirit that the people constituting the 
library profession, while far from perfect, 
are among the salt of the earth, and it is an 
attempt to formulate, to reduce to writing, the 
things which, in your better moments, you 
think about yourselves and say about your- 
selves, but which, in conference, you seem to 
me, all too often, to forget. 

What is this report anyway? It is simply 
an attempt to set forth in writing the kinds 
of work that exist in the library profession, 
to give a name to these various kinds of work, 
to set forth the qualifications which are re- 
quired for the successful performance of 
each kind of work; to put down on paper rates 
of pay or schedules of compensation which 
set forth what qualified persons doing these 
kinds of work ought to receive from society 
in return for their services. 

Stated that way, the thing seems simple. It 
is not, however, as simple as it seems. Nor 
is it a very interesting subject. Personnel 
problems, I should say, are to the adminis- 
trator in the public service or in a private 
concern, what washing the dishes and sweep- 
ing the floors and taking care of the children 
are to housekeeping. You do not find many 
housekeepers rhapsodizing about dishwashing 
or sweeping floors. They do it as best they 
know how and in the easiest possible manner, 
and then pass on to interesting things. About 
the same is true of personnel work. 

The first task confronting the Committee 
was to get facts. I shall pass over that, 
because you know what is involved in it, and 
many of you have been more than generous 
in helping furnish those facts. 

The second task was to classify these facts 
in such a way as to show what kinds of work 
there are. We found many kinds of work and 
many kinds of workers. Library work is 
highly specialized in the larger libraries, per- 
haps it is specialized to an extent that you 
people who have been engaged in library work 
for years do not realize. It is rather startling 
to an outsider, such as I considered myself, 
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to find what a high degree of specialization 
there is. : 

What we wanted to do was to recognize 
these classes of positions or kinds of library 
work that actually exist. There is a feeling 
on the part of many people that the classifica- 
tions we evolved ought to be a simple thing. 
It is not, and as presented in this report 
cannot be a simple thing, because the facts 
which it portrays are not simple; they are 
complex and the report must be complex. This 
report states that there are two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty different kinds of 
library work—many kinds of work_ that 
require separate titles, that require different 
qualifications, that require different rates of 
pay. There is a ray of comfort, however; 
in no one library do all of those kinds of 
work exist. In the small library with per- 
haps twenty people in it, there are not more 
than eight or ten of these classes of positions 
to be found. In a large library, such as 
Cleveland or Chicago, the number of different 
classes of positions will run certainly above 
a hundred because of the high degree of spe- 
cialization that exists. 

The third problem, after the classes of po- 
sitions to be recognized was decided, was to 
work out a statement of qualifications desired, 
or required rather, for the successful per- 
formance of the work by people whose posi- 
tions were allocated to these various classes. 
We here depart from the realm of fact, in 
part at least, into the realm of opinion, and 
the qualifications you find set down in this 
report express, I believe, a middle point of 
view. They represent, as far as we could 
discover it, the consensus of opinion among 
librarians and among specialists not librarians 
who have given study to this problem. 

The important things in the way of qualifi- 
cations are the education to be required, the 
experience to be required, the intelligence, ab- 
stract and social, to be required, the knowledge 
of library practice, organization, and pro- 
cedure, to be required, and finally purely per- 
sonal traits, such as tact and judgment and 
good looks. 

In every case we have attempted to put down 
what we believe is the best existing practice as 
far as such is reasonable. You may or may 
not agree with all of the qualifications set 
forth for these various classes of positions. I 
have no doubt that any person in this audience 
would be able to find fault with something. I 
myself find fault with a great deal there that 
does not represent my point of view exactly. 
It represents, however, a point of view which 
has been expressed by various people, princi- 
pally librarians, and it has met the attacks 
from both sides. 

One of these qualifications, or sets of quali- 
fications, I wish to talk about today just a lit- 
tle in detail for the reason that it is a new 
thing, in the thinking of librarians about their 
own work, as far as we have been able to de- 
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termine. That is what we call abstract intel- 
ligence. It is a little difficult to tell what ab- 
stract intelligence is. The psychologists some- 
times define it as the ability to do abstract 
thinking ; it is defined sometimes as the ability 
to adjust to a new situation. The sort of 
thing I mean can perhaps be explained best by 
an illustration. Any of you know the alphabet 
and to ask you to repeat it is certainly not a 
new situation. But to ask you to repeat the 
alphabet backwards is, for most of you, a new 
situation, and the more abstract intelligence 
you have, the more readily you can meet that 
new situation. Of course, there are many 
other kinds of new situations besides saying 
the alphabet backwards. Making a speech is 
a new situation and requires adjustment to 
the audience, and other adjustments in addi- 
tion to that. 

There are standardized tests of abstract in- 
telligence which have been used widely since 
the war but it seems that librarians have es- 
caped from these, in large part at least; we 
could find no data with regard to the abstract 
intelligence of librarians. It is an important 
thing, of course. You may be very intelligent 
in an abstract fashion, and not be a very suc- 
cessful person in this world; there are other 
qualities that count, such as industry and ini- 
tiative, ability to get along with people, and 
the like, but certainly the person who does not 
have a fairly high level of abstract intelligence 
is not going to be very successful in adjusting 
every day and many times a day to the situa- 
tions that confront a librarian. Having ab- 
stract intelligence, you may not go very far; 
without it, you can’t make a start. 

We carried on some experiments to find out 
how librarians ranked in abstract intelligence. 
Before undertaking these experiments, we got 
the best psychological advice. The results 
were, I believe, startling to everybody con- 
cerned, librarians as well as others. In ab- 
stract intelligence, whatever it means and 
whatever it is worth, librarians seem to rank 
very high, so high that they haven’t any busi- 
ness doing it. The only profession which ex- 
ceeds them in abstract intelligence, so far as 
our tests indicate, is the engineering profes- 
sion. The tests were given to two hundred 
and forty-nine librarians, in seven different 
libraries in different sections of the country, 
some large and some small. The highest pos- 
sible score, 212, has been made only once, b 
one person (I understand he was a lumberja 
from somewhere in the vicinity of Seattle). 
The median score, made by these 249 li- 
brarians, a good many of whom were employed 
in the lower grades of work, is 142. The aver- 
age score of the white population is 63. A bet- 
ter comparison is with some of the professions. 
The average score of the engineering profes- 
sion—several thousand of them—was 162. 
There were some groups of army officers who 
made slightly higher scores. The medical 
profession, the lawyers, the veterinarians, and 
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so on, go away down as compared with the li- 
brarians. What is more significant, perhaps, 
is a comparison with college students. We 
have the army alpha scores on some thousands 
of college students. At the very best colleges 
and universities, they made median scores in 
the neighborhood of 145—I believe one class 
of sophomores in one eastern university made 
158—but in the main they fall below 140, in 
many cases below 130, and in a few cases 
below 120. And in my opinion, a still more 
significant comparison is with the scores made 
by students in the teachers’ colleges and nor- 
mal schools, because I think librarians are 
frequently comparing themselves with the 
teaching profession. As far as I know, no 
student body of any normal school of any 
size has made a higher median score than 130, 
and very few of them have run as high as 
that. 

You may say that abstract intelligence 
means little; I think it means a great deal. It 
means so much that the possibilities of library 
work are measured by abstract intelligence. 
We have written down in the qualifications 
for various classes of positions what we think 
are unreasonably high standards with regard to 
abstract intelligence. I personally without this 
evidence have not been willing to write them 
down; but they are considerably below the pre- 
vailing practice in the libraries as far as we 
have been able to measure abstract intelligence. 

After the classification plan was developed, 
the classes of positions decided upon, and the 
qualifications set forth, the next task set for 
us was the working out of a compensation 
scheme. The difficulties in that, of course, 
you will readily perceive. Whatever you do 
or don’t do, somebody is bound to find fault. 
I think we have put down something approach- 
ing the proper compensation levels, because we 
are getting it hot and heavy from both sides. 
Some people say the rates are so low that we 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves. Others say 
the rates are so high they don’t mean any- 
thing: they think we had a nightmare and re- 
corded our impressions after we woke up. As 
a matter of fact; in the schedules of compen- 
sation proposed, which you will find on pages 
four, five and six of Section B of this report, 
there are four rates which to a large extent 
determine what all the rest are because the re- 
mainder must be related to these four in a 
certain way. One of these rates is the $1200 
beginning rate for the junior assistants, which 
represents in the main the sort of person who 
has had at least a high school education, and 
at least six months in a library training class. 
That rate is fixed upon the assumption that 
this girl—because usually it is a girl—will be 
a self-supporting economic unit in society. 
You may say that it costs more than twelve 
hundred dollars to live, and you are right; 
yet it is fixed upon that basis. 

Second, is the $1620 rate; that is where the 
cirl out of college with a library training 


course of at least a year, but without library 
experience, will begin. 

The third important rate is the $1980 rate, 
which is the maximum set for senior assist- 
ants. That is the place where the great bulk 
of library workers must stop, for the reason 
that there are not enough positions up above 
for them. Not all library workers can be 
generals; some have to be privates. That 
$1980 rate is the maximum where the private 
is going to stop, unless in some way he be- 
comes a sergeant, or a lieutenant, or a captain, 
or a major. 

The fourth significant rate is the highest 
found on the page—$10,000. 

Now, having the classification, and having 
determined those four rates, everything else 
must be worked in some place between that 
$1,200 and $10,000, and it must be worked in 
in due relation. You may quarrel with these 
relations worked out, quarrel with the levels 
if you want, but after the four rates are fixed, 
you can make, I think, only minor adjustments 
in between. 

One important omission I wish to call 
your attention to. We should have liked very 
much to indicate the normal or principal lines 
of promotion, but we felt that at this time it 
would be unsatisfactory to do so, because 
the classification plan seems to need further 
criticism from the body of librarians which 
you represent before a thing like that is under- 
taken. What boots it to work out a perfect 
scheme of promotion based upon this classifi- 
cation if the classification itself is to be 
changed so radically that it cannot be recog- 
nized? The lines of promotion should be put 
in, but only after the classification plan has 
stood the test of criticism. 

Once more let me say that you may not like 
the number of classes, you may think that 
two hundred classes are altogether too many, 
that there are not that many kinds of library 
work. I hope, however, in considering this 
point, you will remember the story of what 
Abraham Lincoln said when asked how long 
a man’s legs should be—long enough to reach 
from his body to the ground. How many 
classes of positions do you need? Just as many 
as you need—no more and no less. If you 
have two hundred and fifty kinds of work, you 
do not simplify it in the slightest by covering 
up the facts in some way and saying you have 
only two hundred. The committee did not say 
for us to go and find just two hundred; they 
said, go and count the trees in the grove, and 
that is what we have done. 

I think I should stop at this point. If there 
are any questions which you would like to ask, 
I shall be glad to answer them. I take it that 
most of you have not read the report, but be- 
fore I stop I want to say this—that there is 
a reason for nearly every word in the report. 
You may not agree with the reason; it may 
not be a good one; but before you find too 
serious fault with it, (I hope you will find 
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fault with it as fault should be found), be 
sure you understand what is there. Do us the 
credit to read it before you say it is no good, 
and after reading it, if you want to say it is 
no good, I shall say, well done, good and faith- 
ful servant. 


C. W. Anprews: Would the Committee 
consider placing this very interesting table of 
compensation on a somewhat different basis, 
or supplementing it by a different presentation 
of the subject, giving percentages and omit 
actual amounts. If the schedules were pre- 
sented with some percentages above and below 
the median salary, we could find out whether 
we could adjust our staff to it or not. 

There is one other point, the principle of 
promotion, which I think is not sufficiently ex- 
pressed. If we vote for the wording of these 
qualifications at the Council in December, I 
want to have added a distinct recognition of 
this principle after experience in subordinate 
positions. I suggest some such note as this: 
“Capacity in a subordinate position which fur- 
nishes an adequate test of the qualifications 
needed in every case except below.” 


Mr. Tetrorp: With regard to the first 
point, what Dr. Andrews suggests is perfectly 
feasible, but I shall say, from my viewpoint 
largely as an outsider looking in at library 
work, that I hope it won’t be done quite that 
way, because as I see it, the different groups 
of library workers have been treated different- 
ly in the past and the deserts of all are not 
equal. Giving a personal opinion, I should 
say that the money at present is distributed 
most liberally at the bottom and at the top, 
and the great mass of workers in between, 
those in the supervisory and administrative 
positions, but not at the top, are the people 
for whom my heart bleeds the most. I think 
in the library profession as at present consti- 
tuted, the group that has been sweated most 
are those who as assistants do the supervising. 
They take their problems home with them, 
they make the plans, they execute those plans. 
They are not the largest group by any means, 
but they are the group who deserve your mrst 
consideration and whose rates of pay in my 
opinion should be raised quickly and radically. 
To make that concrete, I would say that our 
observation has been in the libraries with 
which we dealt that only in a comparatively 
small number of cases does the second person 
get even half as much pay as the librarian in 
charge. That means that down at the bottom 
you must make a very, very small difference 
between the persons in the supervisory posi- 
tions, a little group of two, three, five, or ten, 
and those who are doing the routine work 
without any supervisory responsibility at all. 
I am as convinced of the fact as much as of 
that I am standing here, that the people doing 
the supervisory work should be rewarded fi- 
nancially for these extra responsibilities they 
carry and therefore I hope that when this 
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added sum is received and distributed, a good- 
ly portion of it will go to this group. I think, 
however, that Dr. Andrews’s suggestion is 
feasible. 

The second question can be answered briefly. 
Every one of these qualifications is more or 
less a matter of opinion and they are subject 
to change without notice. I myself think that 
the idea that Dr. Andrews wants is conveyed 
there by the wording that is given, but if it 
is not, or even if additional wording such as is 
suggested is needed, then by all means let it 
go in. 


Dr. Anprews: I agree entirely with every 
word Mr. Telford said about the desirability 
of rewarding the intermediate positions, and 
for that reason I want him to tell me how 
much above the median those positions ought 
to be, so our scale can be adjusted. I know 
there are positions here where the assistant to 
the chief is doing practically most of the 
chief’s work and getting a very small fraction 
of that salary, and there are those situations, 
and exactly those conditions where the chief’s 
salary is much lower than this grade that we 
want to know about how is it to be changed. 
We know it ought to be corrected. 


It was 


Voted, That the report be received as a re- 
port of progress and the Committee continued. 


PRESIDENT Meyer: Another word about 
the anniversary celebration in 1926. To the 
publications we ought to add the report of the 
Commission on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion, which will be a most interesting and im- 
portant publication and which is expected in 
1926. 


LIBRARY REVENUES 


SAMUEL H. Rancx: If the libraries of this 
country are going to carry out the recom- 
mendations suggested by Mr. Telford’s report, 
we have got to give serious consideration to 
the whole subject of library revenues. 

The Committee on Library Revenues in its 
printed report signed by all the members of 
the Committee, made some suggestions and 
recommendations to which I should like to 
draw attention. We spent months of time 
during the last two years on the revenues and 
work of the college, university, teachers’ col- 
lege, and normal school libraries. A question- 
naire was sent to some 800, and of those insti- 
tutions received response from between 2- and 
300. Our opinion is that it is highly desirable 
that there should be some field work done in 
connection with these institutions. 

There is the greatest variety of things that 
do not come to the surface in a written ques- 
tionnaire; persons do not understand them 
alike, and the whole story is not put in. Take 
for example, the matter of counting the cir- 
culation of reserved books. In some libraries 
every book issued for 15 minutes or for an 
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hour or two was counted as circulation, and in 
other cases not at all. 

The matter of reading room accommoda- 
tions has been referred to in our report. Few 
colleges and universities, in our judgment, 
have made sufficient provision for the accom- 
modation of readers in their reading rooms. I 
was in one university of 6,000 students where 
the periodical room had seats for 26 people. 

With reference to the dollar per capita reso- 
lution adopted by this organization three years 
ago as a reasonable minimum for the support 
of public libraries, the members of this organ- 
ization will be happy to know that there are 
now some 200 libraries in the United States 
which receive a revenue of a dollar or more 
per capita and that in one city the amount is 
six dollars per capita. 

The Committee would like to call attention 
to another possible source of revenue which 
we believe has not been given sufficient con- 
sideration by the libraries of the country, and 
particularly the public libraries. That is the 
possibility of securing for libraries, trust 
funds, or endowment funds for carrying on a 
specific work. There are some serious prob- 
lems connected with the matter of trust funds 
for libraries. We must not give the public 
the idea that the library is a charity and that 
the public is to be freed from its responsibility 
of supporting the library by passing that to the 
wealthy members of the community. Never- 
theless, in our older communities particularly, 
thee are great sources of wealth, which with 
proper direction might be used perpetually for 
the advancement of the library cause. 

We believe that the American Library As- 
sociation should be willing to endorse some 
sort of statement to the effect that trust funds 
for public libraries, either memorial or other- 
wise, can perform a community service, and 
recommending the establishment of such funds 
to the consideration of persons who would like 
to do something for the community. 

These are some of the points in the report 
of the Committee on Library Revenues to 
which I should.like to draw your attention. 
The Committee has gathered a very large 
amount of material on this subject, and would 
like to have an expression of opinion of this 
organization on what shall be our attitude 
toward encouraging the wealthy people in the 
community to turn over to library boards 


funds for the support of specific or general 
work of the library. 


It was 


Voted, That the portion of the report of the 
Committee on Library Revenues which refers 
to the desirability of legislation in regard to 
trust funds, be referred to the Committee on 
Library Legislation, with the request that the 
latter Committee prepare a statement on the 
actual conditions and a resolution indicating 
what type of legislation is desirable. 


COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION 


PresipENT Meyer then called upon Purp 8, 
Wricut, member of the Book Buying Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Wricut: Before reading this warning 
from the chairman of the Committee, I wish 
to make a personal acknowledgment to Mr, 
Solberg for his monumental piece of work in 
preparing the copyright bill. Second, I want 
to say that I am a member of the Committee 
in name only. To Dr. Raney, who has repres- 
ented this Association in all matters, all credit 
is due. 


DANGER AHEAD 


There is a danger in Washington to which 
libraries need to wake up sharply. You would 
feel aggrieved if, upon receiving a book from 
abroad, you were haled before the law, and 
made to suffer the penalties of infringing 
copyright, just because you had chosen the 
wrong agent from whom to order it. Yet that 
is the thing which some international pub- 
lishers in New York are trying to fasten on 
American citizens through the change they 
seek to force upon the Perkins bill written by 
the honored Register of Copyrights, Mr, 
Thorvald Solberg. We, like readers the world 
over, have always been accustomed to buy our 
books, as everything else, where we pleased. 
There might be a duty on the article. If we 
paid that we got it. But even the duty is 
waived in the case of books when gotten by li- 
braries, because the Government has seen the 
wisdom of facilitating the processes of educa- 
tion. 

Not so the publishers in the present instance. 
They propose to hamper education, by taking 
from us all the ancient privilege of directly 
importing books which they reprint here, and 
obliging us to get the original through the re- 
printer. And the scheme is retroactive. That 
means hesitation about the buying of any for- 
eign book till the author has been fifty years in 
his grave. To be safe, you would have each 
time to write the Copyright Office first and 
ascertain whether an American edition were in 
print and what the address of the reprinter 
was. 

Nothing like this, you may be sure, is found 
in any statute anywhere. By such a provision, 
they hope to drive librarians, scholars, scien- 
tists, educators away from foreign books, and 
inculcate abroad the idea that the only way 
to reach the American market is to publish 
over here a second time, and charge the in- 
nocent public the price of double publication. 
And this in the age of aeroplanes and broad- 
casting! 

If librarians would prevent this ugly amend- 
ment to a wonderful bill they must act quick 
and vigorous. Let every member of the As- 
sociation write his or her home congressman 
and tell him plainly our concern over this 
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threat. Write also to the following five rep- 
resentatives, who constitute a special Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Patents 
studying the Perkins bill in the interim before 
the next Session: Hon. Florian Lampert, of 
Wisconsin; Hon. Randolph Perkins, of New 
Jersey; Hon. Frank R. Reid, of Illinois ; Hon. 
Fritz G. Lanham, of Texas; Hon. Sol Bloom, 
of New York. 


But in arguing against the publishers’ rider, 
do not fail to commend, in unmistakable terms, 
the main purpose of this notable bill, which 
aims to end an old national scandal. We deny 
copyright to a book in the English language 
unless it is manufactured in the United States. 
We treat thus no other species of property, 
and because we act so we are shut out of the 
International Copyright Union. This measure 
fells the bars and admits us to the literary 
family of nations. 


Our Association is playing an honorable 
part in this inspiring movement and has been 
trusted with the leadership of thirteen national 
educational and scientific organizations. Its 
comittees at this crisis pray your earnest 
support. 

M. LLeEweEL_yn RANEY. 


Presipent Meyer: The copyright bill has 
been drawn by the Register of Copyrights, 
Mr. Solberg, and the Committee is now asking 
the support of librarians for this bill. We are 
threatened with various amendments, the most 
dangerous of which is to take away the privi- 
lege which the libraries, colleges, universities, 
and other educational and learned institutions 
now have of importing copies for their own 
use, a privilege which I believe librarians and 
others are not willing to give up. Nothing is 
really offered as a compensation, as we under- 
stand it. No action is contemplated by the 
Council; it is simply laid before you for your 
information, with the suggestion that you act 
along the lines suggested by the Committee, 
and really write to your members of Congress, 
especially to the different members of this 
sub-committee, and give them clearly to under- 
stand that you support the Perkins bill. 


Mr. Rancx: I suggest that we not only 
take this action as librarians but that also we 
have our library boards take appropriate ac- 
tion. 


Dr. ANpREWS: In Chicago we have gone 
still further. All the great libraries are going 
to unite in the matter, and their protests will 
have still more weight. 


Dr. Bostwick suggested a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Raney, by way of endorsement. It 
was 

Voted, That the Council record its approval 
and appreciation of what Dr. Raney and the 


Committee have done in connection with this 
and other copyright bills. 


BOOK PRODUCTION 


Atice S. Tyer of Cleveland presented, with 
her own endorsement, a suggestion made by 
Mary E. Wheelock of the Bookbinding Com- 
mittee that a committee be created to promote 
the use of better typography and better paper 
in books of permanent importance. She stated 
that the Paper Manufacturers Association 
realizes the seriousness of the situation, has 
started an educational campaign to encourage 
the use of all-rag paper in the production of 
good books, and will be glad to co-operate with 
the A. L. A. 

The following resolution, which had been 
drawn to embody the ideas suggested by Miss 
Wheelock, was read: 

Resolved, That the Council request the 
Executive Board to appoint a standing com- 
mittee of three on book production, whose 
duties shall be to promote the use of better 
paper for books of permanent importance, the 
committee to co-operate with the Bookbinding 
Committee, other committees and other organ- 
izations and to report to the Council annually. 

It was 

V oted, That the Council request the Execu- 
tive Board to appoint a standing committee on 
Book Production whose duties shall be to pro- 
mote the use of better paper and better typog- 
raphy for books of permanent importance, 
the Committee to co-operate with the Book- 
binding Committee, other committees and or- 
ganizations and to report to the Council an- 
nually. 

Dr. ANprEws spoke of a resolution which 
had been adopted at the meeting of the Cata- 
log Section concerning the printing of D. C. 
numbers on Library of Congress catalog cards. 
It was 

Voted, That the matter be referred to the 
Committee on Classification. 

The meeting adjourned. 











ANNUAL REPORTS, 1924-1925 


ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTS 
SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The purpose of the Association is “to pro- 
mote library service and librarianship.” Under 
that broad charter, many new activities have 
been undertaken in recent years—a few in the 
year just closing. 

The A. L. A. has more members, more per- 
sons actually engaged in Association work, 
more publications on its list and in preparation, 
and more important studies under way than 
at any time in its history. This is as it should 
be, for the library movement is gaining im- 
petus each year, and the library profession is 
expanding in numbers and in influence. 

Only a few of the important activities are 
mentioned in this report. 

Adult Education. A two-year study of 
the library and adult education is being made 
by a Commission of seven prominent librarians 
of the United States and Canada, aided by a 
full time executive assistant and stenographer 
at A. L. A. Headquarters. 

The study, begun last summer, gives promise 
of yielding concrete and practical results by 
the summer or autumn of 1926. Information 
is being collected by correspondence and 
through personal conferences. Provisional 
statements including suggestions are being 
widely distributed in printed or mimeographed 
form to libraries in the United States and 
Canada and to individuals interested in adult 
education, for criticism. A lively and wide- 
spread interest exists. Inquiries and offers of 
co-operation are-coming from educators in 
every field, from social workers, national or- 
ganizations and labor unions, as well as from 
librarians and library trustees. 

Already the bulletins, Adult Education and 
the Library, and the discussions have helped 
te crystallize sentiment for three important 
library activities: 

1. The Readers Advisory Service, to pro- 
vide personal guidance in reading and prepare 
reading courses for individual readers or stu- 
dents not enrolled in classes or for correspond- 
ence study. 

2. Co-operation with other adult education 
enterprises—to the end that books needed may 


be made easily available to students and 
teachers, and with a view to establishing life- 
long connections between the student and the 
library. 

3. An Information Service which will be 
prepared to give to any adult inquirer specific 
information as to opportunities for class work 
and correspondence study in any subject. 

According to present plans the final report, 
which will be issued in 1926, will be made up 
largely of practical recommendations to li- 
braries of various kinds with enough discus- 
sion of what is being done by libraries and 
other agencies in the field of adult education 
to show how the Commission has arrived at its 
conclusions. (See the report, pp. 195-196.) 

Education for Librarianship. At the an- 
nual conference in 1924 the A, L. A. Council, 
on the recommendation of a Temporary Li- 
brary Training Board, authorized the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. In general its duties are “to study li- 
brary service and its changing needs, and pro- 
mote the further development of education for 
librarianship.” 

The investigation and report of the Tem- 
porary Library Training Board, the meetings 
which have been held in New York, Saratoga 
Springs, Chicago and Berkeley, California, 
the visits made by the Board to the library 
schools and the numerous articles which ap- 
peared on the subject of training in the last 
year or two have greatly stimulated interest 
in education for librarianship. 

The Board is concerned not only with li- 
brary training in all its forms but with the 
purpose for which librarians and assistants 
are trained, namely: library service itself. It 
is hoped that the attention which is now being 
given to education for the library profession 
will result in improvement, extension, wide 
distribution and more adequate financing of 
those agencies which offer courses for pros- 
pective librarians and assistants. (See the re- 
port, pp. 226-263.) 

The Survey. The profession may expect 
to receive some time in 1926 a report of the 
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exhaustive Survey on library practice and 
methods of service made by the Library Sur- 
vey Committee. Through a period of several 
years this Committee compiled, with the aid 
of scores of other librarians, a very compre- 
hensive questionnaire. Libraries are now re- 
turning the questionnaire to the Survey office 
in St. Louis and the compilation of facts has 
begun. 

The Committee’s report will appear in one 
large or a few small volumes. In either case 
the content should make available to libraries 
many facts about library methods and prac- 
tice which are not now available. (See the re- 
port of progress, pp. 206-207.) 

Library Extension. According to the 
best statistics available there are still fifty or 
sixty million people in the United States who 
do not have access to any or adequate local 
public library service. Other millions in Can- 
ada are also beyond the reach of libraries. 
What can the A. L. A. do about it? 

Several years ago the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust observed that the rural in- 
habitants of England were largely beyond the 
reach of libraries. It began to aid in the 
establishment of county libraries. Now a ma- 
jority of the counties in England have some 
sort of county library service. 

Educational opportunities offered by the dif- 
ferent communities in each state have been 
equalized to a considerable extent by general 
state aid. If libraries are educational insti- 
tutions and if education is the responsibility of 
the state why should not libraries have similar 
aid in generous amounts from state funds? 

Many important health and educational en- 
terprises have been promoted by experimental 
and demonstration institutions. 
braries need a similar stimulus. 

For many years state educational programs 
have been advanced by state surveys, which 
presented not only findings but also recom- 
mendations for improvement. Why not state 
surveys of libraries, and comprehensive state 
library programs? 

Many other possibilities will occur to the 
new Library Extension Committee, author- 
ized by the Council and appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. It may be doubted whether 
any A. L. A. committee, board or commission 
has a more promising field than that which 


Perhaps li- 


awaits exploration and development by this 
Committee. 

The League of Library Commissions has re- 
ceived a grant of funds for a demonstration 
state library commission. 

To assure close co-operation between the A. 
L. A. and the League of Library Commissions, 
two officers of the League are included in the 
A. L. A. Committee membership. (See re- 
port, pp. 203-204.) 

Union List of Serials. A publication list- 
ing the holdings of periodical and serial files 
in important libraries of the United States 
and Canada will be the result of the work of 
the Committee on the Union List of Periodi- 
cals. The Committee has obtained subscrip- 
tions from libraries and a grant from a foun- 
dation which give assurance of successful com- 
pletion of its task. (See report, p. 216.) 

Books for Foreign Countries. The Com- 
mittee on Books for Foreign Countries con- 
tinues to meet requests from reference and 
research libraries in Europe for American 
books and periodicals with funds provided by 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Many requests are received from all 
parts of the world, a large number of which 


the Association is unable to meet. (See re- 
port, pp. 190-191.) 
The Paris Library School. The School 


which started its first regular session under 
the auspices of the A. L. A. in the summer 
of 1924 was from the first a success both in 
point of numbers and in accomplishment. 
Mary Parsons was appointed resident director 
and Margaret Mann, chief instructor; these, 
with the director, Sarah C, N. Bogle, assistant 
secretary of the A. L. A., constituted the 
American members of the faculty. Ernest 
Coyecque, formerly supervisor of libraries of 
Paris and the Department of the Seine, be- 
came consulting director; Gabriel Henriot, li- 
brarian of the Bibliothéque Forney, head of 
the book courses, Firmin Roz and Eugéne 
Morel became members of the French faculty 
as did also Mme. L. R. de Mouricaud and 
Marie M. Famin, both of whom had com- 
pleted courses in American library schools. 
The courses offered compare with those of 
American library schools of first rank. Both 
summer and winter courses enrolled their full 
complement of students. More than 300 ap- 
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plications were received from 18 different 
countries. The school owed much in its be- 
ginning to the valuable assistance of Josephine 
A. Rathbone, Theresa Hitchler and Rachel 
Sedeyn, of Belgium. The Comité Francais 
de la Bibliothéque Moderne and the Associa- 
tion des Bibliothécaires Francais have peti- 
tioned the American Library Association to 
continue the School. The approval of many 
French libraries has been indicated. Funds re- 
ceived from the American Committee for Dev- 
astated France are sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of the school until May 31, 1926. (See 
report, p. 182.) 

A valuable collection of lantern slides illus- 
trating American libraries and library pub- 
licity has been donated to the school by the 
Keystone View Company of Meadville, Pa. 

A. L. A. Delegate to China. On the invi- 
tation of the Chinese National Association for 
the Advancement of Education the A. L. A. 
Executive Board appointed an official repre- 
sentative of the A. L. A. to visit China. Arthur 
E. Bostwick of St. Louis was chosen. He will 
return from his trip early in July. The invita- 
tion was presented by Mary Elizabeth Wood of 
Boone University, Wuchang. Funds for the trip 
were raised by a special committee of which 
Mrs. Frederic Cunningham of Brookline is 
chairman. Chinese educators hope that Dr. 
Bostwick’s visit will assist them to clarify some 
of their ideas regarding the development of 
the modern library movement in China, and to 
obtain for the library movement some of the 
recently returned Boxer Indemnity Fund. 

Graded Booklist. With funds provided 
by the Carnegie Corporation, through the A. 
L. A., Carleton W. Washburne, superintend- 
ent of schools at Winnetka, Illinois, is con- 
ducting a study of children’s reading. One of 
the results will be a list of children’s books 
graded according to the children’s own judg- 
ments. More than 30,000 children in many 
cities and towns are helping with the study. 

Employment Service. During the calen- 
dar year 1924 the A. L. A. was asked to make 
suggestions for approximately 400 positions. 
The requests came from practically every state 
in the Union, from some of the provinces of 
Canada and also from foreign countries. Of 
these requests about 75% were for candidates 
who had completed at least one year in a li- 
brary school; 25% of the total number were 


for college graduates. The greatest demand 
has been for catalogers and children’s libra- 
rians and this continued to be far in excess of 
the supply. There has been a steady call for 
assistants in other branches of work particy- 
larly for reference assistants. The salaries 
offered have ranged from $1,080 to $10,000, 
the most frequent salaries still being $1,500- 
$1,800, with a distinct tendency toward $1,800, 

There are approximately 300 registrants in 
the “active” file who are interested in changes 
of position at the present time. Of this num- 
ber about 80% are those who have not com- 
pleted a library school curriculum. This does 
not mean that library schvol graduates do not 
register with the Employrnent Service, but that 
the demand for them is so great that those 
who are available for salaries ranging from 
$1,500-$1,800 are placed almost immediately 
and their records transferred to the “placed” 
file. 

Many librarians from European countries 
have written the A. L. A. in the last few 
months asking about opportunities for gain- 
ing experience in American libraries. 

Recruiting for Librarianship. There is a 
constant demand for information regarding 
librarianship as a profession. Interest in the 
preparation fcr librarianship brings inquiries 
concerning ali types of agencies including cor- 
respondence ; courses, summer schools and 
training classes as well as library schools, In- 
formation is sought by students in high schools 
and colleges, by vocational guidance directors, 
by teachers and members of other professions 
and by those already engaged in library work. 

Inquiries from all parts of the United States 
and from Belgium followed the publication of 
an article in the November, 1924, issue of the 
American Girl, a magazine for Girl Scouts. 

The A. L. A. Employment Service co-oper- 
ates closely with the Recruiting Committee. 

Copies of Books and a vocation; Library 
work, an opportunity for college women; Li- 
brary work for young men; and The child and 
the book have been distributed freely from 
Headquarters. These pamphlets are available 
in quantity at nominal sums to all libraries and 
library commissions interested in recruiting. 

School Libraries. The trend in elementary 
and secondary education has had its effect on 
the work of the A. L. A. Individual instruc- 
tion and the increasing demands made upon 
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school libraries by the Dalton plan and other 
such plans have resulted in attention to ele- 
mentary, high and normal school libraries. 
Headquarters is called upon for all sorts of 
advisory assistance: plans of libraries; size 
and content of book collections; lists of books; 
qualifications for school librarians; salaries; 
courses of instruction in the use of books and 
libraries and advice about where to secure a 
librarian. These inquiries have been met as 
well as resources permitted but it is imperative 
that an assistant, expert in school library serv- 
ice, be added to the staff if the Association is 
to meet the big opportunity now offered to it 
to serve wisely and well in this field. 

In co-operation with the School Libraries 
Section a directory of school librarians is be- 
ing compiled. (See report of the Education 
Committee, pp. 196-197.) 

Library War Service. Books and maga- 
zines have been supplied to ex-service men in 
two marine hospitals, two tuberculosis hospi- 
tals, two Red Cross hospitals, one Knights of 
Columbus hospital, eight state prisons, and a 
state reformatory. 

An emergency call came in July, 1924, for 
help in retaining the librarian at Ellis Island, 
where the Public Health Service was obliged, 
by lack of funds, to discontinue her services. 
The Committee on Library War Service ap- 
proved paying the salary of the librarian and 
expenditures for books from War Funds. 

One thousand dollars is being paid annually 
for a period of two years ending January, 
1926, toward the salary of the librarian of the 
American Library in Paris, in his capacity as 
European representative of the A. L. A. in 
continuing the work growing out of war con- 
ditions. 

The sum of $3,600 was appropriated to the 
Navy for use in the Navy library service for 
the year beginning July 1, 1924. (See report, 
pp. 216-217.) 

Publications. Several important publica- 
tions have been issued during the year. Many 
others are in preparation—more than at any 
time in the Association’s history. 

A boy’s book list, and A girl’s book list, 
short lists for distribution to children, parents 
and teachers, were cordially received. Three 
weeks after the first edition of 50,000 copies 
each was printed, it was necessary to reprint 
in large quantities. 


It is of interest to note that the sales of A. 
L. A. publications in other countries is in- 
creasing gradually. 

The total distribution of publications during 
the year is estimated at 572,628. 

Of outstanding importance among those 
issued are: County library service, Reasonable 
budgets for public libraries, Viewpoints in 
modern drama, The Polish immigrant and his 
reading, The Italian immigrant and his read- 
ing, and three courses in the “Reading with a 
purpose” series. 

Since the Saratoga Springs conference there 
have been issued 48 new publications (count- 
ing separately the individual numbers of peri- 
odical publications), and 3 new editions. The 
lists follow: 


New Publications, 1924-25 
Adult Education and the Library, Bulletins 
Nos. 1-4 
Advance 
1924) 
A. L. A. Bulletin, seven numbers and index 
Annual Reports, 1923-24 
The Booklist, ten numbers and index 
Booklist books, 1924 
Books as gifts 
Books for the high school library 
A boy’s book list 
Children’s books for general reading 
County library service, by Harriet C. Long 
A girl’s book list 
The Italian immigrant and his reading, by 
Mrs. May M. Sweet 
Manuals of library economy: 
*29. Library work with children, by Clara 
Whitehill Hunt 
Mid-winter conference program 
Official ballot, 1925 
Official program (Conference 1924) 
Planning the school library 
The Polish immigrant and his reading, by Mrs. 
Eleanor E. Ledbetter 
Program (Chicago meetings, April 1925) 
“Reading with a purpose” series of reading 
courses 
1. Biology, by Vernon Kellogg 
2. English literature, by W. N. C. Carlton 
(June) 


*This was listed in last year’s report but was 
not actually issued until the fall of 1924. 
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3. Ten pivotal figures in history, by Ambrose 
W. Vernon (July) 

Reasonable budgets for public libraries and 
their units of expense, by O. R. Howard 
Thomson 

Report of the Temporary Library Training 
Board 

Standard library organization for elementary 
schools, by C. C. Certain 

Viewpoints in modern drama, by F. K. W. 
Drury 

Vocations for college women, (reprint) by 
Fanny Dunlap and Alice S. Johnson 


New Editions 
The American Library Association (envelope 
insert) 
Books and pamphlets on library work 
Gifts for children’s book-shelves 


Forthcoming Publications 

A. L. A. Catalog, 1926 

Anniversaries, feasts and holidays, by Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine 

Bibliography of library economy, by H. G, T. 
Cannons 

Biographical sketches of librarians, by Alice S. 
Tyler 

Cataloging music 

Foreign language buying lists 

Home buying list 

Humor list 

“Reading with a purpose,” series of reading 
courses (see below) 

Samuel Swett Green, by Robert K. Shaw 

Textbooks (See paragraph on this subject 
below) 

Viewpoints in history, by Augustus H. Shearer 

The year’s best juveniles 


New Editions Forthcoming 
Buying list of books for small libraries 
Gifts for children’s book-shelves 
Manuals of library economy: 
16. Book selection 
17. Order and accession department 
18. Classification 
22. Reference department 
24. Bibliography 
Popular books in science 
Standard library orgauization and equipment 
for secondary schools of different sizes, by 


C. C. Certain. 


The reading courses deserve special men- 
tion. Twelve specialists have been engaged 
to prepare twelve reading courses, Each 
course will consist of a carefully selected list 
of six or eight books (in a few cases more), 
arranged for consecutive study, preceded by a 
brief introducticr to the subject. An effort 
has been made to choose authors who can pre- 
pare courses which will have a very wide, 
popular appeal and still be fundamentally 
sound. The authors selected include some of 
the country’s best known specialists. 

The object is to make available in a booklet 
of about five thousand words the advice which 
a specialist would give to an inquirer who 
wished to read seriously and with a purpose, 

Probably no two courses of the first twelve 
will be alike in method or style. Each author 
has presented his subject as he thought it 
should be presented after the problem had been 
stated to him. All are frankly experimental. 
Criticism, especially that based on experience 
in using the courses, will be welcome. 

The courses are being published under the 
series title “Reading with a purpose.” They 
will be availabe for sale in cloth and paper 
covers. 

Biology, by. Vernon Kellogg ; English litera- 
ture, by W. N. C, Carlton; and Ten pivotal 
figures in kistory, by Ambrose W. Vernon, are 
listed above among the new publications. Others 
in the series are: Some readings in American 
books, by Dallas Lore Sharp, Economics, by 
Leon C. Marshall, General survey, by Jesse 
Lee Beraett, Appreciation of music, by Daniel 
Gregory Mason, Sociology and social prob- 
lems, by Howard W. Odum, The physical 
sciences, by E. E. Slosson, Conflicting tdeas 
in American government, by William Allen 
White and Walter E. Myer, Psychology, by 
Everett Dean Martin, and Philosophy, by 
Alexander Meiklejohn. 

Textbooks. The Association is making 
another contribution to education for librarian- 
ship by arranging for the preparation and 
publication of basic books on subjects taught 
in library schools. Four books are in prep- 
aration: Book selection, by Carl B. Roden, 
Library administration, by John Adams Lowe, 
The American public library movement, by 
Asa Wynkoop, and Reference work, by Isa- 
dore G. Mudge. The Editorial Committee, 
which has supervision of this project, expects 
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the first manuscripts about January, 1926. It 
is hoped that other books will be under way by 
that time. 

A. L. A. Catalog,—1926. The new A. L. 
A. Catalog of ten thousand books for a stand- 
ard, basic collection for a library of today is 
now in preparation. Isabella M. Cooper, editor, 
is working under the supervision of the Ed- 
itorial Committee. Jessie Gay Van Cleve of 
the Booklist Staff is editing the children’s 
books section of 1000 titles. The response to 
the call for co-operation in giving authoritative 
opinion as to the value of books and practical 
suggestion as to actual needs of libraries has 
been most satisfactory in its sincere interest 
and generous returns. A great number of li- 
brarians and other specialists in all fields of 
knowledge are contributing much to make the 
Catalog an excellent publication. It is expected 
that it will appear in the fall of 1926. 

Bibliography of library economy, by H. 
G. T. Cannons, is partly in type. It is a classi- 
fied index to the professional periodical litera- 
ture in the English language relating to library 
economy, printing, methods of publishing, 
copyright and bibliography from 1876 through 
1920. About 75 periodicals are fully indexed, 
and a large number of others for occasional 
articles. It will be a large book of probably 
seven or eight hundred two-column pages. It 
can hardly be completed before late in 1925 or 
early in 1926. More subscriptions are needed 
to cover the cost. The price will be $18— 
subject to reduction if a large number of 
orders are received. 

Booklist. Emily Miller, editor, assumed 
the duties of editor of A. L. A. publications on 
April first, 1924, and Zaidee B. Vosper, for- 
merly of the Detroit Public Library, joined 
the staff on July 7 as assistant editor, gradually 
taking over most of the responsibility for the 
Booklist. 

In spite of pressure of work in the office 
some of the Booklist staff have managed dur- 
ing the past year to meet a good many libra- 
rians who use the Booklist and to discuss with 
them various questions which necessarily arise 
from time to time. This personal contact has 
been particularly worth while to the office staff 
and of some interest, it is hoped, to librarians. 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve, specialist in chil- 
dren’s literature, spoke at the Illinois and Ohio 
State meetings in the fall and visited Detroit, 


Pittsburgh and Cleveland, where she addressed 
the Western Reserve Library School. She 
also gave the three weeks course in children’s 
literature at the Illinois Library School in 
March and the lectures on children’s work to 
the training class of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. 

The editor spoke at the A. L. A. conference 
at Saratoga Springs, at the Iowa State Meet- 
ing in October, and to the Milwaukee Library 
Institute. 

The aim of the Booklist to include in each 
issue a brief current buying list in a foreign 
language, is still unattained because of the 
difficulty of finding suitable compilers. The 
French list is furnished by the American 
Library in Paris, the German list is com- 
piled by Edith Wirt of the Cleveland staff, 
and negotiations are now under way to secure 
an Italian compiler to succeed Signor Biagi 
who died in January. No Spanish compiler 
has been secured. The pamphlet list, pre- 
pared by Florence L. Jones of the Indianapolis 
Public Library, is a regular and successful 
feature and is universally commended by 
librarians. 

The correspondence, bringing a multitude 
of requests for all sorts of information con- 
nected with books, is a large and growing item 
in the work of the office. The great number 
of inquiries about subscription sets indicates 
the activity of the ubiquitous agent, while club 
women constantly ask for bibliographies or 
suggestions for study. 

Booklist books, 1924, fourth in the annual 
series, appeared in April and listed about 200 
titles. 

Dr. Learned’s Book. A _ noteworthy 
event of the year was the publication of The 
American public library and the diffusion of 
knowledge, by William S. Learned, published 
for the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co. It is undoubtedly 
the most important book on the library move- 
ment published in many years. 

Publicity. More than 12,000 copies of 
news releases have been prepared and distrib- 
uted by A. L. A. Headquarters in the period 
of about ten months since the Saratoga Springs 
conference. The distribution varies from 2 
to 500 copies and covers selected lists of 
library periodicals, educational and general 
magazines, trade journals, house organs, and 
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newspapers. Special articles have been obtained 
and placed with magazines. In gathering and 
using material, emphasis has been placed on 
the special projects, such as the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, the Commission on 
the Library and Adult Education, the Survey 
and the A. L. A. Catalog, 1926, which by 
reason of their rather rapid development par- 
ticularly need interpretation. 


More news has been sent this year than 
heretofore to the library commission bulletins 
and local library bulletins. Much of this 
material has been used. A bulletin is some- 
times received of which half or more consists 
of news released from A. L. A. Headquarters. 


The conference publicity at Saratoga 
Springs was seriously handicapped by the 
Democratic National Convention in session 
simultaneously in New York. Advance prep- 
aration of conference news in a form in which 
it could be used with little or no trouble by 
overburdened newspaper reporters and editors 
carried it over to the public in many cases. 
The co-operation of speakers and officers made 
possible this advance preparation. A radio 
program in connection with the conference was 
broadcast through the courtesy of Station 
WGY at Schenectady. A brief news summary 
of the conference sent to the newspapers in 
every town from which people were registered 
at the conference proved a very successful 
publicity effort. For each paper the summary 
included the names of people from that com- 
munity who had just attended the Saratoga 
Springs meetings, and thus constituted a local 
news story. 


A round table on library publicity at the 
Saratoga Springs meeting was well attended 
and its theme “Publicity for support” aroused 
interested discussion. 


Special effort has been made this year to 
secure reviews of A. L. A. books in maga- 
zines covering special fields, and thereby to 
extend the market for these publications. The 
library and the community, for instance, has 
been reviewed in social service and religious 
magazines and County library service in some 
farm journals of wide circulation, in addition 
to the library and educational magazines. 

A. L. A, leaflets on school libraries, county 
libraries, book wagons, etc., and short reading 
lists have been given in small quantities to 


library and other educational agencies for free 
distribution. 


The annual award of the Newbery Medal 
is an incident of cumulating news appeal and 
publicity value. One of the interesting results 
was an article in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal carrying the suggestion that every 
school add to its library each year the book 
winning the Newbery Medal. A.L.A. Head- 
quarters relayed this article to the educational 
press and other periodicals, a number of which 
reprinted it. 

Know Your Public Library, a brief ques- 
tionnaire on the services of the library to the 
community, originally prepared by the Ohio 
State Library, was revised, printed in the 
November A. L. A. Bulletin, reprinted sepa- 
rately and distributed to some 400 periodicals 
and newspapers with the suggestion that it be 
reprinted and used as a study outline for 
American Education Week. Library period- 
icals and bulletins, and several general maga- 
zines and newspapers used the statement. 

Echoes of the William Allen White edi- 
torial on the educational service of the library 
are still reverberating. The statement was ob- 
tained and issued in preparation for American 
Education Week, 1924, but quotations from 
and allusions to it are still appearing in print 
from time to time. 

A small film of 64 still pictures on children’s 
reading, entitled Boys and girls and books, for 
use with the Brayco projecting machine was 
planned at Headquarters from the A. L. A. 
picture collection, and produced by the Bray 
Screen Products, Inc., 130 West 46th Street, 
New York City, The film was issued shortly 
before Children’s Book Week, but in time to 
be used to some extent for that purpose. It 
has a year-round usefulness and will no doubt 


be widely used during Children’s Book Week 
1925. 


Exhibits of A. L. A. publications have been 
sent to several state and local library meetings. 
The hospital library exhibit has been shown 
at the annual meetings of the American Hos- 
pital Association at Buffalo, and the American 
Medical Association at Atlantic City, and was 
revised for the latter occasion. The Head- 
quarters’ small supply of scrapbooks of press 
clippings and other material illustrating library 
publicity methods and results is always in 
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demand by communities planning campaigns 
for library establishment or for increased 
library support. 

The helpful interest of editors especially of 
library periodicals is gratefully acknowledged. 

Membership. The total membership as 
this report is being written is 6780, a gain 
of 668 since this time last year. To the 
Membership Committee is due the credit for 
the rapid gains of the last few months. Its 
goal is 10,000 members by 1926. (See report, 
p. 207.) 

State Chapters. There are 33 state and 
provincial library associations affliated with 
the A. L. A. as chapters; and one local 
chapter, at St. Louis. 

Other Boards, Committees and Sections. 
The Association has nearly 60 committees with 
a combined membership of more than 450. 
Only a few have been specifically mentioned 
in this report. Others are doing work of 
equal importance, most of them without funds. 
Some committee members have given weeks 
of their time during the year to A. L. A. 
affairs. One committee is fighting for good 
copyright legislation. Another is concerned 
with bookbinding. One is studying school 
library service in all its aspects. Others give 
attention to library work with the foreign 
born, work with the blind, legislation, library 
revenues, federal relations, problems connected 
with cataloging and available cataloging tools, 
etc., etc. Most of the committees have pre- 
sented annual reports which are printed else- 
where in this volume. They are commended 
to the attention of all interested. 

There are also nine sections of the A. L, A., 
each of which is carrying on important work 
in its own field. 

The A. L. A. as a Bureau of Information. 
Requests for information on many questions 
come to A. L. A. Headquarters every day. 
Buildings, furniture, budgets, salaries, pub- 
licity, book selection, how to establish and 
organize all sorts of libraries, where to find 
a librarian, are among the topics most fre- 
quently inquired about. Giving advisory as- 
sistance on these matters is an important part 
of the Headquarters work. 

Representation at Meetings. The Presi- 
dent and members of the Headquarters staff 
have addressed several library and other meet- 
ings and several library school classes during 


the year. Many invitations were declined be- 
cause of other demands upon the time of 
officers and staff. 


“Outside” Advice. The Association is 
probably in closer touch with leaders in other 
professions than at any time in its history. 
The problems arising from the various special 
activities have led to the establishment of close 
and continuing relations with educators and 
specialists in many fields. William F. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia, has been made 
the official educational adviser. 


A. L. A. Headquarters. The executive 
offices of the Association are now in the John 
Crerar Library Building. The space occu- 
pied is approximately twice as large as that 
formerly occupied in the Public Library and 
is already filled to capacity. Although the 
Association is a paying guest it is a privilege 
to acknowledge courtesies from the John Cre- 
rar Library which are in no sense a result of 
the business relations between the A. L. A. and 
that library. The Association is also under 
obligations to the Newberry Library for the 
privilege of using storage space in the New- 
berry Library basement. 

The Executive Board. This whole report 
might be called the report of the Executive 
Board, for the secretary and his associates at 
Headquarters work under the direct super- 
vision of that Board. The Board has con- 
sidered and approved all budgets, all important 
appointments to the Headquarters staff and 
many other important activities. It held four 
sessions at Saratoga Springs, four in Chicago 
in September and four at the Chicago Mid- 
winter conference. Through correspondence 
it has been in touch with the activities almost 
every week of the year. 

A. L. A. Finances. The total expendi- 
tures in 1924, eliminating transfers, were $205,- 
199.84. The estimated expenditures for 1925 
(including some estimates for nine months 
only) total $263,046.00. 

The principal sources of income for 1925 
are: 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1925: 


Paris Library School........... $ 34,036.48 
a ne ls 39,029.12 
i eS ea orrreer 31,742.61 
Membership dues, conference regis- 
Se ETT ER PEPE OA. 20,675.00 
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Income from endowments......... 6,390.00 
Publishing Fund sales and subscrip- 

Rainy 6 thie Te kes bcs a kuk eens 46,500.00 
Committee to raise fund for A. L. 

A. delegate to China............ 5,000.00 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Mem- 

SSN Bitrate sel. Sa Sho Sedat ccc 13,000.00 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 

POMRT PORGE 6 isis cde ccicc cece 2,500.00 
Interest and profit on bonds....... 2,146.00 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 92,325.00 


$293,344.21 

On behalf of the officers and members of 
the Association the Secretary makes grateful 
acknowledgment to the donors for grants 
made. It is to be hoped that these and other 
donors will see opportunities for rendering 
further public service through the Association 
and the affiliated organizations. There should 
be experimental adult education departments in 
libraries, surveys of library conditions and 
needs in individual states and _ provinces, 
demonstration county libraries, a thorough- 
going study of school library service, some 
further efforts to provide books about Amer- 
ica in immigrant languages, and many publica- 
tions which are not likely to come into exist- 
ence without a subsidy. 

The following form of bequest has been ap- 
proved by the Executive Board as a suggestion 
to those who may be willing to make gifts to 
the Association : 


“I hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
the American Library Association, a 


charitable and educational association or- 
ganized under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and the execu- 
tive offices whereof are located in the City 
of Chicago, Illinois, the sum of...... 


Members of the Association are urged to 
bring to the attention of men and women of 
means in their communities the great need 
which exists for private funds for the further- 
ance of the library movement. 


The Association’s Guests. The A. L. A, 
was fortunate in having as its guests in Chi- 
cago during a series of open meetings in April 
Colonel and Mrs. J. Malcolm Mitchell and Mr. 
Robert Burns, Colonel Mitchell is secretary 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and 
Mr. Burns is secretary of the Carnegie Dun- 
fermline Trust. While in this country and 
Canada they visited libraries and other educa- 
tional institutions in many cities from Mon- 
treal and Boston to the Pacific Coast. 


In General. There are now (as this 
report is being written) 67 people who are 
receiving full or part salary from the Asso- 
ciation. Of this total 40 are in Chicago, 9 in 
St. Louis on the Survey, 12 in Paris, 1 at 
Ellis Island in hospital work, and 5 in Wash- 
ington working for the Union list of Periodic- 
als Committee. 


All of these, as well as officers, committee 
members, Association members in general, and 
friends of the Association, have combined to 
make possible the accomplishments of the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cart H. Mira, Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS—COSTS AND SALES 
Payments for Publications, April 1, 1924, to March 31, 1925 


EE eS ee ee ee eT eer ee eee ee eT eT rT re ee Te Tee eT Le Pee $1,790.11 
Fo a ee cee ae Gd aX-+ 54% s dle 6 OK s.5:80s be esis Ca aeaaae ek aewn 746.62 

L. i a Meise wlan ka didn bO:40'010, hk 00454 Hep OBO w ae so0n daw 3,815.36 
% L. . Ss 8.6.5 6 60.0-bb.0<o' 0 Kee OO WRCCK AE NCD OREM SEES e 43.00 
I aa os 6a dw deed 5 0-6:0'o bb eo tees cw ebencsanegeeieans 1,150.00 
EOE PE OPT TT oe PT ee ee eee ee rr ee 2)226. 73 
a ehh aa bikie 6 @ NIE W.Gi6 9S -0i4.2/0. 0.6 Siareh 0.48 Odin aw nwie viea-0e-e bed aed 331.25 
Books for boys ee ee aR eral bore. Wn aniale hb. 8 16:0 bade Skis Ke Ocaw ed ena ewan 215.75 
ee ee ee I 5 oo a 010 060 06:06 ebdwewaks bb eees eee Obdeaee 1,364.50 
aa cg Goh 4a 8010601644 0:016 0 6'0:6)5\00 d10:d.6.0:0:6-9.6.6.0'0'5 112.35 
CS WD OU EEE WUNGEINT oc ccc ccc cc ccceccedseserecccsestncses 100.00 
tb 5d'-o 6.5.4 bw.6 6 B18 0 ADS 01e:s: died a wb. ee dad buen enwaes-oor 30.00 
as ade Kinda di eld Nise ase an SOM core ee swale meee es 6.00 
ee es aig CR CMR Ens «60s ddd o Wid be ebebn ce Maabon dio“ 80.48 
House planning, interior decoration and furniture................ece eee c wees 38.00 


EE I, on 8 5c a4 Sscc us 66050000060 


SI RENN oo 0:6. 0:0. 4.6-68:6.0 0.000640: 


McCutcheon cartoon book mark 


The library and the community................ 
REE LEE SE TOE 
Manual of library economy, No. 19, The catalog 
Materials and plans for a county library campaign 
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Polish immigrant and Oe eS ee IE AR 183.25 
Que thousand useful BOOKS. ............. cece cece cee encescecscsecevecsesese 208.35 
EE ERE MOREE TUDOR 6055655 0 sos c te sooo ted medion senphnied see 783.00 


Index to illustrations 

Reading lists: 
TS a5.5.0,0,0,4.6.60.0.49 dn aceced sid bye Reece bh Ch Mba«miedlx Maly kas 287.50 
Books for boys 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


i i es in ibn 6 Ud mes 5 3 ¥542-00 SNES SOSKS SER TSS SOD 306.00 
rn SOG GMIGPON DS DOGKSNGIVES.. 0.00.00 ccccccccccscersceocesees ia alain 856.40 
CED. CMI, « 0 0.6 5.0 60:4.6:0'0.60.0:00.0 5 0:40 0:0:0:0,0:6.0 0.004 s0.00,04.60-008a0 OES - 262.41 
Shelf of books for a one-room school.................-ecseccceeeeeeeres 57.50 
rN ds cUhb ee 6b.04060s0bs ce cins auc skasdasesddbbss chad 63.66 
en Ge ne TOLSTONOS LDCATIAN......... o60.60sdnisweds ss nsdbaccmes cudle eeeaue ee 
School library service.......... ie i ai koa alin iit aan etieaess-s'n ais cdr o Aaab I Sea ace, eee ee 
Some possible developments in library education.....................0 cee unecccecece 
Textbook, for preparation of 
dea artai hk-- Ai 6 W400 whe 4 Oe ee 04 6ie we we ee $ 41.25 
I i ook sas ood oO5 boa nd dewKR ee kG eC DEDSKI SRLS 875.01 
a wei oda a dis ds ods idnd o0sssdanendenkcaecebendelesansbaae 90.7 
Ria 6 ich fart Wik cw nipndh eds a cde ionh ue Sie inc ksi ecacigohaua oe en ae aca haiti 129.75 
Deeemaeve Im GRAPHS OF PUBRMCATIOIS. ....... on ones ncn secnceccnceseusnebanetceeceeean 
Sales of Publications, April 1, 1924, to March 31, 1925 
The Booklist 
PD 16. 666 06o0cnettbae abe badd ene se ee gens Haden enaene eels aes 
SL, o ccnsncther de hbddndsdadaduds bo Seeker bbbed taaks cnet ee 1,313 
Aids in library work with foreigners (League publications)................... 42 
EE ahs 6.5 e015 4:00-0:56 oh daa OCRed NOS 6S E46 3:50 5.6m ae eae 106 
I yk sin eo: &,0 bk KR A OA od da me Ko sed 594 
re Ss TIN, . os o.00.00.cnadasen 64044 6d00 0% 000s Peed bas 18 
A.L.A. Index to general literature (Supplement)........................02.04. 15 
A.L.A. Reading Courses: 
ic anak ab eee DAee bbs ka chad ORAS A DN EOES CAVE SASE Ab aRGan eee 818 
a Ae a ik Sa Ch ob th hw pick Oss RB oli To Rd ee ee a 2,020 
IE 51 ou 10 a phivasec oto dhe em Wal Aw eas eG, ad Seamed 5,289 
House planning, interior decoration and furniture..................... -- 11,267 
EE sin dhaauat bana ba cdva aad win aes oe kes kos boas sans keke eho cake te bon 1,671 
An apprentice course for small libraries.................0. cece eee c ete eeeees 195 
i hs 6s ti bek othe NS SSR EE NO Soaks as 62 ode shes Saha o be hehe cea san ee 15 
EE RL BED i ko vy ened pens css sebteseeisdceNeebeettobeaen coee ee eeeeees 1 
et tt eT ae ee 3 
re ere CE ee eee eT Ee ae ry ee 35 
eS ee ee, eee ee 111 
ee ek, concn Gs kbeeokeeneeeansaee oan 257 
Be I MD ok. s ok nso ng ch seerSenve: eeaell ediows ies See 642 
ER ere Tera Seer meee ey ree eT aeere 60 
en ST eer ee eee 311 
Fe ete Teer ee 101 
Books for the high school library (cloth)............cc.ccccccccccccccvccvves 1,614 
Is nin 0 ao xh 000.0020 2050s skeen erbees 2 
NS SECC RET LTCCP TET TENT T TEES POET T TTT CT TT TTT Te 759 
i CONMRNES GRMNMBOIRS, « ..0.04000i056.0050606ssctenneeinies Gaccednasba’ 12 
A brief guide to the literature of Shakespeare..............-..ce cece ceceeuee 24 
re Of Donita Gow als BRPRNIOI. «6.0. k.. oo o004es con sbebéontdapaswaweis ce 219 
Runt: meriRene wie G00Re GRONEOR. 606. ccc ss. sc cincddcindcecccceseaedosntee 582 
ANN SN a. 5 54.00.0009 8410 040 05's 20s 6 secadt gud aereseensanetiod 373 
OE OO eT eee ee ree ent aE ee meen 271 
rr is Ce MOE DI os oa ooo tases ce cen seas erssenenees bane ene 3,377 
The collection of social survey material......... ........ccceeeececcceseeecces 34 
ny ener COND MR BOGE. o.oo. ois oc 0 0.-0'0.0'0 040506000500 00Rebe 0coN ERED 533 
County library exhibit—set ....... eT eee eee ee ee eee 1 
EEE IEE LE LTTE TE TET FO OLD Ee ee 7 
rains oo. salar are em hie aa elm ie RT, Bas 6 
ie Srinan ts Cee Miee nme «ois ssc s 664s sis sie cene pres mamenticcaswmemetanm 1 
Foreign lists: 
ee eee Terns mee nr ep reece 25 
ek Or Ci ME. os. cise abacus scene cmebeetee we ae aceas 17 
I as sm x sv id wo, ds epee he dee aiacasecae sac ed 12 
rs Cr Ce ea. han 4a.c bina mean eb aaieas tee meman 14 
Seen GE WE MPN OIE, . 0.5 cs cal asc c'eaae ose oedccsedenuceredeaccass 8 
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$1,878.47 
75 


1,136.79 
56.56 


$30,582.75 


$10,327.48 
326.38 
5.84 
225.60 
2,249.00 
99.00 
54.80 


18.11 
50.32 
111.93 
226.58 
21.49 
183.80 
2.25 
-25 

73 
7.39 
25.78 
53.08 
223.94 
26.40 
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Fifty educational books Of 1923............cccccccccvccccccccececesccesecceesecs 
TRRREREEIS GE PETOTONGE BOTCICR «66.00 0cc cess cccccccecscereeeccsssetosecss 
ee SE ee ID TD IEE COUIOUED oc ccc ccs cccrccbscccrcecastociocseeas 
ES SE ee eee ee ee rer ee rere ae re 
Graded list of stories to tell or read aloud (fourth edition) 
Harvey Dunn poster 
i oo. aig 5 pian arch di oo, bial &.0:0.0.0.« ae Ae MANE > te Ca 
Index to kindergarten songs 
LEE IEE PEE OEE PORN. OE TET PTET EOE eT Tee Tree 
SEES PEELE A TEE ERT CT TOE TOT CTT CTT Te 
Is your library organized for education? (broadside)........-...+...2+0.-5-- 
League of Library Commissions Handbook, 1922 (League publication) 
ee EC ag. 5 c/a bids 8856.06 6b 8cv 05 cbse Rede peee ene ane dep pee-e 
John Shaw Billings (Biography) 
Know your public library 
Library buildings, Hadley 
say nab oS wed ae Wi bn Ne Welaie hehe hades wee dead pee 
ee es SO, ooo boson cbb.o00'o oss eeasnebe sss se ge reseneuaipeineea 
Library work an opportunity for college women 
Library handbooks: 
Binding for libraries .........0..sseesesccee cece eect eee ete e eee e ee eeeteeees 
Essentials in library administration (cloth) ............6. cee ee cece eee eee 
IR CTE: PERT en ere 


Manual for institution libraries 
Mending and repair of books 
EE Rr re OE OO eI ee ee ee ee 
Some principles of business-like conduct in libraries...................... 
Library tracts: 
How to start a public library 
ns 5k aieaidie ale 44.46.00 66 00 ae Oo es dbo Co ee seasieeeceee 
eee Geers TO OSS MOOT OF & MDTAET.. o.oo ccc ccc cccccccccccccsescccse 


0 Ses aids 0 sine 64 hes Sad Cae ES EMR Oe KOA NO 40 HOSES 
McCutcheon cartoon book mark 


Manuals of library economy—numbers as follows: 
1. American library history 


Trerrtrrrrrereereeereerrrr rT eee eee eee eee ee 


Ee ee ey ee er ee 
le acs aca pike ale, buat pp Ged ie au als Sinsin eae Gah Ss 
4. The Goes and university Mbrary (Trev)... .. 020. ccc ccc ccsccscccs 
5. Proprietary and subscription libraries................ ccc cece eee cc eees 
ay a “oh ites habla a6 «ibe we 6:60 0 ib.0.0 ess sa ARO be a aes 
EY, 3s, Aca ha bina oe esS'waid.acc Seb bie dass ewesceeee 
ET Eo tere ee ee Pee re ee ee ee 
ee I I a nc Gio na ee oo bn KC OURO NE Relat ee eweeee 
ee ah ara sabi 6:9 LW fa a, 's OW Vie Wl Oey ah Sele lar 
at. Pipeiieee, Matures aed eawipmiont........ 0... ccc sacs cca ceccesess 
eC passe ts cee eee ces eecaeeeabeveanedia s 


3. Training for librarianship (3rd ed. rev) 
15. Branch libraries (rev) 
ih ark Le wine a uid ale biti babs 6 Kees bee eislen bee be ae dine « Soa 
17. Order and accession department 
18. Classification 
ic eee R eka ke ls dae S bike bala sbwlhiewme ae eames peiee de aes 
20. Shelf department 
aT erg re aa h(a a a lp Wide sl'd Old ska cab erara Whale aa aed NW wmee ee 6s 
23. U. S. Government Documents (rev) 
i a a alan ales Gs alwleieieiee lech #0! 8 arew 6a. 0.6 4A SOc p 
36. Pamphiets and minor library material... .......ccccccsccccccccccccvcs 
27. Commissions, state aid and state agencies (rev) 
ee os oo aad. ntin sacsadocisdsesicseiecacucanesas 
30. Library work with the blind 
32. Library printing 


Material and plans for a county library campaign 
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8.54 
8.21 
2.78 
27.00 
1,125.10 
73.20 
7.18 


3.75 


21.83 
12.93 
12.22 
24.31 
11.57 
13.18 
47.25 
17.66 
21.18 
44.23 
34.58 
29.39 
49.95 
25.56 
59.83 
11 
4.71 
51.67 
32.06 
40.41 
59.93 
5.42 
39.15 
16.94 
196.61 


21.72 
76.25 
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New guide to reference bOOKS, 1923.........cceeeee eee eee cer ee er seeeeeeseseeees 748 2,044.17 
ne SS COOLS LL EP ROO EA Te 326 1,039.50 

Ms COumANA usefill HOOKS .. 2.0... reece ssecccccccccescccessccvecscevgssesesce 12,495 218.91 
Perodicals for the small library (cloth) ................ cc ceee ee ee cece eee eens 454 320.94 
Ce ak... sSeaeeKs eed eet cele 758 365.12 

a Mbt GMMTOM 4 ...50s cnsscnne tewdrepsinene sony 000 compe aeedoabeseathevasiceasn 107 152.33 
Proceedings of the meeting of librarians of large public libraries of Chicago.. 1 3.56 
Public library building plan (reprint from Architectural Forum)...........+++.- 352 115.54 
The Polish immigrant and his reading..............cceeeeee cee ecetececeeeees 583 247.62 

Reading lists: 

ES ee ee ee ee ee oe 698 16.39 
Oe Oe eer Re eer ee ee 11,778 258.59 
rn cer MONO ——Tese CEO TOtATH TBC) .......0... cc cccccssceccccccccsccevecsve 59,651 428.48 
nn. 128s oss sO sR ETERS SSeS obese) SEN bteen sak baker kbawiekin 442 10.04 
NUNN es 6605s. cRaCESeiilie was Sdbenbuws UIE ES 2 HUs seeeas daNbes ee ebeee 168 3.12 
RN I 6a anaen ed whe bke<Gdie ASHORE DE. e+ 184s srAenReReeee ene > RNER Se 607 3.49 
rs rr i Si. ei PE, . . 5.6cc2n 48 4.0 0e8as oneness aad aan 977 24.88 
ON i an drains acd Sv pip a6 oS Sm AAR Oe Glos G 00k AI ta 7,899 463.17 
Sr” WOR. os 05nd os cccccsdchacdn cee beteere es ste hekees 96,683 1,366.81 
SEE WOE gs wacicedpise duele cab lbesdiedsccsesccwhshehwas baa eeeeueeeeeeeae 168 3.14 
Ne SO ee LOT Ee a ee 1,833 36.32 
ee OEE ERE FRET TE TT TEE FS eee ee es 49,428 182.47 
cn ag nbd ig bd Nudie baa kU we Op aR he bE Gout eel 106,906 522.92 
a” as Sih” MN cos o-0.40:5 5.5.46 's sin bo 00 00 ba Uk G 5006s CCN EET ORREEERS 39 7.54 
ee SC Bomiam Gok DB CMO FOOIM DONO SE oii coi o ok OR Sh Ais etedens 2,118 19.83 
NN EE OTS EE ee Eee ee 312 29.98 
NN RE RS ee ee ee ne ee 448 13.40 
a ek ssa 4 nck 2 bee a eS 0a ohhh kn epi ian be A ee 4,570 13.35 
Reed’s modern eloquence—Cards for........cccccccccccccccccccccccecescctteces 1 2.25 
nT Me? RUNES Sica os accd o:d00's.0 sh 00S 000d ys Sueleuh ay sedan tewey eee 45 2.70 
Deeachodl lbeary (four page leaflet) o....ociccccc ccc tdecccsccesscccccdduvccéeees 181 5.88 
ee eS en ee en ee ee 431 121.84 
Selected list of music and books about music............cceecccceececeeeeceees 35 11.88 
Seventeen and the reference librarian (reprint from the Educational Review)... 1,504 115.72 
Some possible developments in library education..............ccceeceecceceees 822 123.37 
Some recent features in library architecture (reprint from Proceedings, 1915) 13 .89 
eee SGemes im Amieiionts BMOPATbeG. os. s soic ccc ccc checssdededivvecdedecveus 6 -76 
Standard library organization and equipment for secondary schools—1920..... 433 163.44 
Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs of juvenile books............. 72 118.95 
Technical books (reprinted from Booklist books, 1921).........cccecceccccccccees 6 -56 
re See OO See, BOOUOINE, Wl, BoB ia c.c.6 c s:0:000:059904065 4400064000 n0asen 5 1.21 
i rrr ie Peary pret eS t= 4 .53 

sO COR so. snaeadhbala asin bien stood dass a> 6asekhe beens seeeaee 141 77.57 
nS Si MINN, nh a's'nn 5s aod via en eS Rew ew eno abe ae we Wed eek seaes Pewee ener 134 74.00 
I Oe NN i 54 nt bac ap e'e i i0.e loin eh sox dearigawceks euaiekes Sedan eee 87 49.47 
G0 SR CRI i, 565i bs6s kd bS ns 606K bk Cea ba 0d 0edRebhas eek 1 .68 
meeesemes wuiGamce throm the MRGRET oe occ c.o. sc 064604s050csede0ccnenseiecwan 19 1.56 
ns i Ce SRN... stot sind bhe aber tes dedasakn tas teen enee na daie 1 35 
What is an adequate beginning library salary? (broadside)................... 165 1.45 
What is a reasonable income for your library? (broadside)................... 501 3.35 
Workshops for assembling business factS..............00cccecceeececuceeuceees 15 2.94 
$39,626.62 
NECROLOGY lished: (1) the Department of International 


This report will appear in the Handbook. Affairs in the American Library in Paris, 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY IN 
PARIS 


made possible by the gifts of the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial, and of Professor 
and Mrs. William Emerson of Boston; (2) 


During the past year three important addi- the Children’s Library, l'Heure Joyeuse, estab- 
tional points of library contact between the lished by the Book Committee on Children’s 
United States and Europe have been estab- Libraries at 3 rue Bouterbrie; and (3) the 
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Ecole de Bibliothécaires,* 10 rue de 1l’Elysée, 
administered under the auspices of the 
American Library Association, and main- 
tained by funds given by the Comité Amér- 
icain pour les Régions Dévastées de la France. 
Separate as each of these activities is in 
origin, they have one aim in common, a better 
rapprochement between the United States and 
Europe, and especially a better understanding 
of each other’s ideals and methods of realizing 
them. 

This aim these organizations have in com- 
mon with the hundred and more societies re- 
cently listed by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, but unlike these organizations the 
American Library in Paris, its Department of 
International Affairs, l’Heure Joyeuse, and the 
Ecole de Bibliothécaires, aim not so much at 
research, or the publication of the results of 
research, as making available material already 
published, through the application of modern 
methods of library organization and admin- 
istration. None of the numerous organiza- 
tions described by the American Council on 
Education can attain the maximum of useful- 
ness without libraries to collect and make 
available the information which they either 
need themselves or desire to give to others. 

In his last annual report as Director of the 
Division of Intercourse and Education of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler gives striking tes- 
timony upon this point. In discussing the work 
of the European bureau of the Endowment 
he says, “ . one of the best methods of 
instructing and developing public opinion in 
other lands is through the building up of 
public library systems therein. The public 
library in the United States, whether it be 
large or small, plays an astonishingly impor- 
tant part in the life of the community. In 
Europe, except in Great Britain, libraries are 
usually thought of as collections of books 
for scholars and students. Much can be done 
to plant the seeds of the American library 
system in European countries to the end that 
the vast populations within their limits may 
come to enjoy at least some of the advan- 
tages which are so freely showered upon the 
people of the United States by their public 
libraries.” 


*The School has been giving six weeks summe- 
sessions since 1923 but offered its first full winter 
term in 1924-25. 


It is not, however, merely as adjuncts to 
those organizations directly interested in inter- 
national education that libraries are of im- 
portance; they are also needed as agencies for 
the wider distribution of the results of scien- 
tific research, and of the best in contemporary 
letters. This was recognized by the American 
Council of Learned Societies at a meeting 
held on January 23, at which a committee on 
the distribution of American learned publica- 
tions was appointed to study means of improy- 
ing the distribution in foreign countries of 
American learned publications, and of aiding 
scholars and librarians in countries of depre- 
ciated currency to secure such publications, 
This committee consists of Dr. Waldo G. Le- 
land, Executive Secretary of the American 
Council of Learned Societies; Professor R. 
H. Tanner, Secretary of the Archaeological 
Society of America; Professor Frederic A, 
Ogg, Secretary of the American Political 
Science Association; Professor Carleton 
Brown, Secretary of the Modern Language 
Association; Professor Davis R. Dewey, Pro- 
fessor Guy Stanton Ford; Professor John J. 
Coss; Harry M. Lydenberg, Chairman of the 
American Library Association Committee on 
Books for Foreign Countries; and the Direc- 
tor of the American Library in Paris. Ata 
meeting of this Committee held on April 28 
it was decided to prepare a list of American 
learned journals, a list of American learned 
serials other than journals, and a list of the 
most significant and representative works of 
American scholarship published since 1912 in 
the humanistic and social sciences. It was also 
decided to try and secure from the editors and 
publishers of journals a reduction in their sub- 
scription rates in favor of libraries in coun- 
tries which are suffering from the present 
rate of exchange. 

This recognition in the United States of 
the desirability of better distribution of Amer- 
ican books in Europe is of first importance; 
but hardly less significant is the growing con- 
sciousness of the same thing among Amer- 
icans in Europe. This has shown itself during 
the past year partly in a desire to bring Amer- 
ican organizations, and particularly American 
library activities, into more effective relations 
with each other, and partly in the establish- 
ment of new agencies for the distribution of 
American books. A good example of the for- 
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mer is the Council of American Organizations 
in Paris, formed May 8, and of the latter, the 
recently established American Institute at 
Praue. For the equipment and furnishing of 
rooms for the Institute the Carnegie Endow- 
ment appropriated $10,000 in addition to $2,000 
which had already been appropriated to defray 
the expenses of a librarian, commissioned by 
Charles University to study library adminis- 
tration in the United States. 

The establishment of the Department of 
International Affairs was the most important 
event in the development of the library organ- 
ization. The plans for it were fully described 
by the organizing director, Denys P. Myers in 
Ex Libris for June, 1924. 

The activities of the library, including this 
department, may be summarized very briefly: 

Partly because of the superior organization 
made possible by grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial, and partly because an Amer- 
ican Library in Paris is an obvious channel of 
communication between France and the United 
States, we have been able to distribute many 
more American publications among European 
libraries during the past twelve months than 
in previous years, as well as many more Euro- 
pean publications among American libraries. 


The distribution of American publications 
has been carried on as far as possible in co- 
operation with the American Library Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Books for Foreign Coun- 
tries. This Committee allotted the sum of 
$4,750 for the purchase of books and period- 
icals for French universities. In the expendi- 
ture of this allotment the aim was to supply 
first, current periodicals representing Amer- 
ican progress in different departments of 
learning; second, the volumes needed to com- 
plete files broken by the war, and third, the 
books most essential to an understanding of 
the history of American thought and institu- 
tions. The library has also assisted Vassar 
College in the selection of a collection of 
American books for the University of War- 
saw. 

The distribution of American library dupli- 
cates has also been given more attention. The 
Queens Borough Public Library, for example, 
disposed of a considerable collection of dupli- 
cates no longer needed by it to European libra- 
ries indicated by us, and with the progress of 
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the cataloging of the library’s own collections, 
it has become practicable for us, too, to send 
more books to other European libraries. 
Among such gifts were collections sent to the 
International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
the Library for American Studies in Italy, the 
University of Cluj in Roumania, and the Col- 
legiate School for Girls, Tirana, Albania. 

The distribution of European publications, 
and particularly European government docu- 
ments, has been accelerated by the establish- 
ment of the Reference Service on Interna- 
tional Affairs. American libraries are able 
to get with more or less regularity the serial 
publications of different European govern- 
ments, but they are not ordinarily able to get 
punctually even the most important non- 
serials, and often they are not able to secure 
them at all. It is the business of this new 
department to see that libraries are informed 
with regard to these publications promptly, and 
also to secure them for the libraries which 
desire them. At present ten of the larger 
libraries in the United States are being sup- 
plied with this material by this service, and 
some fifty pieces a week are being shipped 
to them. 

The library has also continued to collect 
and send to the Hoover War Library of Stan- 
ford University, as well as to a few other 
libraries, files of newspapers and other serials, 
published for the most part during the War, 
together with books and pamphlets relating to 
specific subjects. As a result of research in 
the other libraries and museums of the city 
we have also been able to secure photographic 
reproductions of prints desired by American 
inquirers. 

While, however, American booksellers were 
represented at the important book sales in 
Paris during the past winter, American libra- 
ries were not, and many opportunities to se- 
cure rare texts at auction prices were, there- 
fore, lost. 


The publication of the library's illustrated 
literary review, Ex Libris, has been continued, 
but will end with the second volume unless a 
special publication fund can be secured to 
make its improvement possible, and at the 
same time ensure its financial independence. 

Many efforts have been made to publish 
American magazines in Europe, and those 
which have enjoyed the patronage of some 
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modern Maecenas have represented American 
letters with some measure of adequacy, but 
even a popular magazine in the English lan- 
guage can have only a limited commercial 
success on the Continent, and such a magazine 
cannot, in the nature of things, represent 
properly either American letters or American 
learning; only a well endowed publication can 
do this. While, however, such a literary re- 
view would contribute much to the effective- 
ness of the Library’s service, and would prove 
more and more useful in making known the 
Library’s resources, it is not the only means 
of publicity. We have during the year made 
arrangements with the editors of the Revue 
Anglo-Ameéricaine for the publication of a 
list of the most important additions to the 
library, and for the information of American 
visitors to Europe we have agreed to give a 
page of literary news to the publishers of 
lAtlantique, distributed on the boats of the 
Compagnie Transatlantique, and of the Ocean 


Post, distributed by the Holland-American 
line. 

The library has been fortunate enough to 
enroll as volunteer assistants during the year 
one American librarian, Marie Hellmuth, of 
the Chillicothe, Ohio, Public Library, and 
one Dutch librarian, Sophie Loman, of the 
Hague. Their generosity, however, has only 
emphasized our need of additional trained and 
experienced assistants, and the desirability oj 
retaining in our service those assistants who, 
in addition to their professional training and 
experience, have an acquaintance with our 
clientéle, its wants and its needs; such ac- 
quaintance contributes immeasurably not only 
to their own success, but to that of the insti- 
tution. 

Further details of the history of the Amer- 
ican Library in Paris during the past year 
may be found in its Yearbook. 

W. Dawson Jounston, Director 
American Library in Paris, Inc. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS, 1924-25 


A. L. A. HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


At the mid-winter meetings the Council 
formally approved the accumulation of a 
Headquarters Building Fund. 


During the past year it has not seemed ad- 
visable to institute a general campaign for 
funds. The following plans have been sug- 
gested for acquiring a fund. 


1. Acquiring land and selling interest-bear- 
ing bonds for the erection of the building, the 
interest charges: and retirement of the bonds 
to be cared for from the income on the build- 
ing, all of which would not be occupied by the 
A. L.A. 


2. By gifts, emphasizing what can be done 
by numerous and frequent small contributions. 
President Meyer recommends a collection be 
taken at all library meetings. In this connec- 
tion it has been suggested that there may be 
members and friends of the Association who 
would be glad to will certain amounts to the 
American Library Association. The fund has 
been started and is in the custody of the treas- 
urer of the Association. The report from the 
trustees shows $531.78 on hand January 1, 


1925; this is an increase of $141.66 over 
amount reported last year. 
Epwarp D. TWEEDELL, Chairman, 
Harrison W. CRrAvER, 
Joun A. Lowe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

By instruction of the Council at its mid- 
winter meeting and of the Executive Board, 
the Committee has again investigated the sit- 
uation of the Brussels Institute with reference 
to the possibility of early co-operation in its 
work. 

The chairman of the Committee has visited 
Brussels and spent five or six hours a day for 
six or seven days going over the situation with 
the secretaries and examining the material. 
The secretaries gave every possible facility 


_and furnished many detailed memoranda ex- 


haustive of various points. They also called 
in conference at Brussels the chief of the 
Dutch Section. 

The reconstituted Institute, as before re- 
ported, is an association of associations. It 
is made up of regional associations and indi- 
vidual bibliographical associations of all kinds. 
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It was desired that the American Library As- 
sociation should become a regional member. 
The actual members are neither very many, 
nor very strong. Its contract with the League, 
however, makes the League Committee a sort 
of special partner with a voice in its direction, 
and pledging to do all that it can to further the 
objects as defined in the agreement. This forms 
one concrete factor of a good deal of potential 
strength. The Dutch Section, too, is effective 
for practical co-operation. It seems likely 
that, if the American Library Association and 
two or three other of the stronger bibliograph- 
ical associations would take hold with the 
League Committee the reconstituted Insti- 
tute would thereby become effective for the 
purposes as now outlined, and might serve 
as basis for a general headquarters for biblio- 
graphical and library co-operation, for which 
there seems to be need and demand. There 
would need to be some adjustments by amend- 
ment or by Jaw, and some further adjustment 
of the program to meet the full situation, but 
this is a matter of detail, given an effective 
executive board, with membership from effec- 
tive organizations. 


The Institute is now reinstated in the Palais 
Mondial at Brussels, with a considerably re- 
duced staff, and an income from the Belgian 
Government of Belg.Frs. 50,000, or about 
2,500 dollars. This is practically all of its 
assured income, and its tenure on the Palais 
Mondial is precarious. The Belgian govern- 
ment desires and has proposed to assign very 
much narrower quarters. 


With this very small income, the repertory 
with its ten million cards has been again in- 
stalled, and can be consulted, but no progress 
can be made. The bulletin, provided for in 
the agreement with the League Committee, 
has been irregularly continued and with great 
difficulty. In short, they are marking time, and 
manage by great exertion to keep the organ- 
ization intact and orderly. 


The repertory is now by agreement oriented 
so as to put first effort on the author reper- 
tory, compiled as a joint finding list. Its 
method of compilation is such that it is a 
joint catalog of a number of the great librar- 
ies. It contains some 5,300,000 cards, and, 
contrary to common impression, the fraction 
of duplicate titles is relatively small, As a 
finding list, it already has therefore a con- 


siderable potential practical value as founda- 
tion for a modern information service. Its 
real value lies, however, in the fact that with 
this great block roughed out, the possibility 
of carrying through to much greater efficiency 
with much less effort, is secured. The mate- 
rial has been criticized as badly edited, but ex- 
amination of the material shows that it is 
simply un-edited,—a very different matter. The 
titles have been introduced automatically under 
the entries used by the various libraries. This 
produces, of course, a mass of contradictory 
entries, which ultimately must be edited to a 
common standard with sufficient cross-refer- 
ences, including indications of the entry used 
by different libraries. Up to this point, how- 
ever, it is fortunate, rather than otherwise, that 
it has not been edited to any one standard, 
unless that standard had been thoroughly well 
considered from an international standpoint. 
The significant point about the matter is that 
the material has been compiled and the records 
kept with very great care, so that it is clearly 
known just where the work is at. It can 
with right co-operation be roughed in quickly 
and cheaply to the approximate point of in- 
dicating where some one copy can be found of 
all existing volume titles. The bibliographical 
service of a finding list so compiled will be 
less consistent, but will be considerable even 
before editing, and editing by the introduc- 
tion of cross-references can improve the serv- 
ice without waiting for enormous expense of 
meticulous standardization. Altogether a re- 
study of the matter gives the definite impres- 
sion that this is an enterprise which is worth 
salvaging and which needs it. 

At the present time effort is being made by 
Mr. Dewey of the Institute to interest Amer- 
ican funds in the matter, working on the basis 
of a budget furnished by the secretaries and 
involving an annual revenue of about 100,000 
dollars. If this effort should be successful it 
would of course make the path simple. The 
use of this amount for the primary work as 
defined in the League agreement would 
quickly rough out the matter to practical com- 
pleteness as to volume material and make it 
available for information service. 

In the event that large funds are not se- 
cured, there seems no reason why the matter 
should not be promoted with whatever funds 
can be had, and appealing more strongly to 
the familiar co-operative method, if the 
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forces already engaged are reinforced by 
the Library Association and three or four 
other energetic agencies willing to put thought 
and energy into the matter. 

The practical situation seems to hinge chiefly 
on the matter of what the League Committee 
proposes to do, This is just now so bound 
up with the working out of the French in- 
stitute of intellectual co-operation, and that has 
been so delayed by the delay in working out 
the appropriation problem that it has been 
impossible to get from the League side any- 
thing like the detail and exhaustive informa- 
tion which has been furnished by the Institute. 
It is therefore impossible to recommend, at 
the time when this report must be sent in, a 
specific plan for acceptance. The chairman, 
however, after talking with a good many Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Belgian and German 
librarians, finds a considerable disposition to 
join in the effort provided it appears that the 
League is taking hold of it practically. Some 
have said plainly that their national associa- 
tions would be disposed to make the effort on 
its merits, if it were felt that the “North 
Americans” were disposed to take some initia- 
tive in the matter. This feeling seems to be 
strong enough to throw a certain amount of 
moral responsibility on the Association. The 
idea that this whole matter of what might be 
done and needs to be done and could be done 
in this way should be taken up at the inter- 
national anniversary conference next year has 
raised considerable enthusiasm both for the 
conference and for the idea of making the 
reconstituted and further modified Institute an 
international headquarters. 

The trend of matters at present is toward 
a headquarters at Geneva for the Institute 
as now redefined and distinguished from the 
other Palais Mondial operations. Its first 
operations would be as described in the agree- 
ment with the League and its first problem 
in salvaging of the joint finding list. Its exec- 
utive operations would be conducted by a 
board in which the League Committee, the 
American Library Association, and other ag- 
gressive units had membership. Such an or- 
ganization would expand its operations only 
as other suitable enterprises were properly 
budgeted and financed, but would give active 
attention to the effort to have necessary biblio- 
graphical things done, e. g. the salvaging of 


the international catalog of scientific litera. 
ture. 

The problem of the international catalog, js, 
from the standpoint of the Library Associa. 
tion, almost precisely similar to that of the 
Institute repertory. Both are very large scale 
useful enterprises which ought to be completed 
some time, somehow, and the sooner they are 
done, the sooner the practical values will ap- 
pear. Both have a very large amount of 
completed work running to millions of titles, 
which needs only to be installed with a modest 
information service to be more or less useful 
at once and which can be added to slowly or 
rapidly according as funds permit. Both are 
bankrupt, with hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars worth of machinery, idle and deteriorat- 
ing. Both are asking for full operation around 
one hundred thousand dollars annually each, 
but could be put into effective operation as 
information services, with a certain expansion 
already assured (in the case of the catalog 
by the still existing regional bureaux and in 
the case of the repertory by the co-operation 
possible through the League contract) for one- 
fourth this sum each. 

The problem of the international catalog 
is closely bound up with that of the Zurich 
index, and the two are to be solved as one 
problem. It is also closely related to the prob- 
lem of scientific abstracts, which is unquestion- 
ably the most pressing practical problem today. 
Until the problem of abstracts has been sound- 
ly worked out, this Committee could not well 
support the plea of the international catalog 
for the larger sum, but it might cordially en- 
dorse the request for a smaller sum con- 
tingent on the getting together of the catalog 
and the Zurich index, so as to avoid duplica- 
tion, and coming to such understanding with 
the abstracts organization as would enable 
both to profit, each by the work of the other 
as might be easily arranged. 

The actual situation as found points us to 
a contingent program as follows: 

1. The erection of the international In- 
stitute into an international headquarters of 
bibliographical, including library, affairs con- 
cerned primarily with the lines laid down in 
the agreement with the League, secondarily 
with other separately budgeted appropriate 
enterprises entrusted to and accepted by it, and 
all directly managed by a small executive 
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Board including representatives of the League 
committee, the American Library Association, 
and two or three other effective organizations 
at least. 

2. The repertory properly budgeted and 
financed, and contributing, say, 10% to over- 
head. 

3. The scientific title bibliography sepa- 
rately budgeted and financed with, say 10%, 
for overhead. 


4. Similar information service, card bibliog- 
raphy service for history, philology and the 
other sciences when material is provided and 
methods of furnishing organized. Up to this 
point the program does not contemplate, even 
in the case of repertory, the preparing of the 
material, but only the organizing, filing and 
information service of the material furnished 
by the national bibliographical bureaux, and 
other co-operative agencies furnishing mate- 
rial on standardized instructions and in stand- 
ardized form. 

In face of this program of actual situation it 
is clearly the duty of the American Library 
Association to do what it can. 

What it has actually done is to declare its 
disposition to co-operate and to organize liaison 
relations through its committees. The chair- 
man of this Committee has notified both the 
Institute and the League Committee that he 
is prepared to discuss with them the various 
practical matters involved. Our action is 
necessarily contingent on what is worked out. 
There is no practical use in a gesture of 
adhesion with our name printed on the cover 
of the bulletin. The point is what we can do. 
lf we accept the proposition to act as regional 
member and name an American representa- 
tive, we are no farther along than before, 
since for practical purposes the chairman of 
the Bibliographical Committee is by his office 
and by special commission of enquiry such a 
representative in the present unformed and 
undecided situation, 

The Association might, however, reaffirm as 
an Association its wish to co-operate and to 
have this co-operation organized. A strong 
and cordial expression of this wish would 
help. It might further declare its willingness 
to accept the invitation of the Institute to take 
the initiative, informing a committee of Amer- 
ican bibliographical associations, which would 


appoint a member of the Executive Board of 
the Institute, if and when its Committees re- 
port that the situation as to ownership, loca- 
tion and proposed operation has been placed 
on a tangible footing. It might even try 
to secure from the appropriate sources a con- 
tingent promise of support for one or both the 
concrete projects. 

It seems pretty clear that matters are more 
or less ripe and that there would be a very 
strong disposition in several countries to take 
up the matter seriously if it was understood 
that the North Americans were joining the 
League Committee in a definite initiative. It 
seems also pretty clear that if we could discuss 
this matter with the assurance of at least a 
moderate financial backing something very real 
could be pulled off at once in the way of or- 
ganizing the material now going to waste and 
producing a solvent concern for organized 
co-operation in all bibliographical matters of 
international concern. The chairman is post- 
poning his return and expects to get farther 
light at some interviews early in May—too 
late for this report, but not perhaps too late 
for a supplementary memorandum and action 
at the annual meeting, if called for. 

It should be fully understood that this Com- 
mittee will welcome a success on the part of 
the president and secretaries of the Institute 
to get an adequate support for full operations. 
Also that it does not presume to suggest to 
the international catalog its conversion into 
an information service as a substitute for 
printing. It simply suggests that, in case the 
delay in these maximum matters is to be con- 
tinued, a very large fraction of the service 
now wholly lost can be secured by the inform- 
ation service at a very much smaller frac- 
tion of cost, and that this Committee is pre- 
pared to give time and energy to seeing this 
carried through. 

Ernest C. RicHarpson, Chairman. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


The report of the Committee of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship with appen- 
dixes was printed separately for distribution 
at the Seattle Conference. (Printed in full 
pages 226-263.) 

Apam StroHuM, Chairman. 
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BOOKBINDING 

The demands on the Bookbinding Commit- 
tee have been somewhat less insistent in the 
past year than during the two or three years 
preceding. Some publicity has been given, 
mainly among library schools, to the three 
pamphlets prepared or endorsed by the Com- 
mittee: General specifications for library and 
school book binding, prepared jointly by the 
Bookbinding Committee and the Library Group 
of the Employing Bookbinders of America; 
Preparation of periodicals for binding by Ger- 
trude Stiles; and Better methods and materials 
in book mending by Zana K. Miller. These 
three pamphlets are recommended as a part of 
the equipment of every library school stu- 
dent. 

The bookbinding exhibits have gone their 
usual rounds with some variations, their use 
as supplementary to the bookbinding course 
in several library schools suggesting the need 
of expanding the two exhibits to illustrate still 
other phases of binding and repair. The one 
exhibit which has been assigned to the south 
for the past two years has been shown in six 
places during the last year, the summer schools 
of the Universities ot North Carolina and 
Georgia, at Chapel and Athens, respectively, 
and the Carnegie Library School at Atlanta 
probably being most important in reaching the 
larger number of interested students. 

A very timely movement in the interest of 
100 per cent rag paper for high class and per- 
manent books, backed by the Paper Manufac- 
turers’ Educational Association of New York, 
whose membership is composed of paper ex- 
perts, promises to foster and develop the senti- 
ment and the demand for higher grade paper 
for a larger’ proportion of the forthcoming 
books and for reprints of important books. 
Apart from its prime purpose this movement 
is of especial interest to librarians because 
of the selection of Mr. Lydenberg of the New 
York Public Library as spokesman for the 
Paper Manufacturers’ Educational Association 
in the way of an article printed by W. E. 
Rudge, Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y., on 100 per 
cent rag paper, which is being distributed 
among libraries throughout the country in at- 
tractive pamphlet form. 

While one important part of the Committee’s 
work of the past two years, the inspection of 
new books and the preparing of critical com- 
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ments on those of undesirable or defectiye 
construction, has been continued to some ex. 
tent, the demands of regular work have pre. 
vented the final preparation necessary before 
these notes could be forwarded to the publish. 
ers interested. Fortunately the ground had 
been pretty well covered in the two preceding 
years, the criticisms on specific books having 
been followed up with general summaries for 
each year covering in general the points of 
criticism from paper to cover material and 
decoration, so that further comments seemed 
less imperative. Some improvement has been 
noticeable in the new books in general, the 
work of several publishers being notable in 
this respect. There are still many books, how- 
ever, which are conspicuous for faulty plan- 
ning, some printed on calendered paper and 
weighing two to four pounds, others being 
printed on bulky or spongy papers; for much 
of the fiction as well as some other books 
a flimsy binding cloth is used; but worst of 
all covers is the paper cover which often 
cracks down the back-bone before the book 
reaches the circulating shelves. This is “the 
straw that breaks the camel’s back” and prob- 
ably causes more irritation on part of librar- 
ians than any other single defect. 

Some progress has been made in our plan of 
approaching publishers of magazines with the 
hope of securing in time more uniformity in 
plan of publication, particularly as to paging 
and arrangement of indexes, fair depth of 
inner margins, uniform size of all numbers 
to be included in one volume, etc. We hope 
also to reduce somewhat the thoughtless prac- 
tice of changing size or title in the middle of 
a volume without changing also the volume 
number and providing an index for the in- 
complete volume to cover the period up to 
which the change is made, which as now often 
done seriously complicates binding. 

Miss Stiles and Miss Wheelock attended 
the annual convention of the Employing Book- 
binders of America held in Chicago in Octo- 
ber. While naturally the session of the Library 
Binders’ Group of the organization was of pat- 
ticular interest, the papers and discussions of 
the edition binders, who make for the publish- 
ers the large proportion of the books bought 
in libraries, were hardly of less importance to 
librarians. At this convention the Committee 
chairman was one of three representatives of 
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allied organizations upon whom honorary 
membership was conferred in recognition of 
co-operation with the Employing Bookbinders. 

JoHN ARCHER, 

FRANKLIN H. PRice, 

GERTRUDE STILEs, 

Mary E. WuHeEetock, Chairman. 


BOOK BUYING 


A struggle of four score years and nearly 
ten draws to its seeming close, and, we hope, 
a noble one. The next report of this Com- 
mittee should chronicle the entrance of the 
United States into the International Copyright 
Union, then forty years of age, and a stain 
as old as the Republic will have been expunged 
from the nation’s code. The author’s planting 
is so accessible and attractive that the world 
has been quick to invade but slow to parley. 
Our country, despite lateness of origin, has 
proven no exception. From the parent act of 
1790 to the present hour, we have never met in 
full the debt of honor to the creative artist. 
For an entire century we watched the repub- 
lication of foreign works without the author’s 
leave or compensation and laid no prohibition 
against the ugly practice. 

The struggle for abatement began with 
Henry Clay, whose bill and report of February 
16, 1837, following a petition to Congress by 
fifty-six English authors, headed by Thomas 
Moore, and including both Bulwers, Thomas 
Campbell, Thomas Carlyle, the two Disraelis, 
Maria Edgeworth, Henry Hallam, Harriet 
Martineau and the Poet Laureate, Robert 
Southey, have become historic. But upwards 
of fifty years were to follow his four efforts 
in as many Congresses before the first break 
occurred, in the act of 1891. There was even 
then, however, more shadow than substance of 
justice given, for while we agreed to outlaw 
piracy against writers resident abroad, we 
made it contingent upon American manufac- 
ture of their works. Since this meant double 
publication, only a negligible percentage quali- 
fied, and, though such requirement was can- 
celled in the act of 1909 against foreign lan- 
guage publications, those abroad writing in 
English must still rely upon public sentiment 
rather than American law for protection here, 
unless they print twice. 

But, though grand larceny has ceased, petty 
pilfering continues, especially in the periodical 


press, and, with the ever increasing need 
of foreign protection to American writers, 
reciprocally lost under present law, and with 
the threat of Canadian retaliation now become 
a reality, the Authors’ League some four years 
ago started negotiations which resulted in the 
introduction of a short bill designed merely 
to get us into the Union. But before this was 
reported out, the motion picture industry killed 
its chances of passage by presenting a general 
repealer of all copyright legislation, and a sub- 
stitute of their own, put together by middle 
men and negligent alike of authors and the 
reading public, for whom alone the Constitu- 
tion bespeaks consideration. To this measure, 
introduced by Mr. Dallinger and brought to 
hearing, the Authors’ League, and the com- 
posers of music gave, for a time, a grudging 
consent, but our Committee refused, and then 
took an action of far-reaching importance 
hinted at in our last annual report. This was 
an appeal to Mr. Thorvald Solberg, the Regis- 
ter of Copyrights, to prepare a new and com- 
plete bill, provided he were left untrammeled, 
and received authorization from Senator 
Ernst, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Patents. These conditions were met, and 
the Register responded with unquestionably 
the greatest copyright measure ever offered 
in Washington. This was promptly endorsed 
by the Authors’ League, which quite properly © 
became then its official sponsor, and by the 
musical organization known as the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Publish- 
ers. It was introduced in the House on Janu- 
ary 2 by Representative Randolph Perkins, of 
New Jersey, and in the Senate on February 20 
by Senator Ernst of Kentucky. The im- 
mediate effect was the deflection of all at- 
tention to this bill. Four days in January and 
February were given to it by the House Com- 
mittee on Patents, and the stenographic report 
has been published. At the first and third of 
these hearings, statements in behalf of the 
American Library Association and thirteen 
other national educational organizations were 
presented. The latter has been re-printed in 
the March number of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 
With the adjournment of Congress, an un- 
official Sub-committee of five, consisting of 
Messrs, Florian Lampert, of Wisconsin; Ran- 
dolph Perkins, of New Jersey ; Frank R. Reid, 
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of Illinois; Sol Bloom, of New York; and 
Fritz G. Lanham, of Texas, was named to 
study the question further, with a view espe- 
cially to possible compromising of differences. 
These conversations are proceeding as this 
report is submitted. 


The Perkins-Ernst, or Solberg, bill is a 
drastic assertion of the author’s exclusive right 
to his writings. No matter what the medium 
of production, it is his alone to choose. Since 
there is in it no restriction on the place of 
manufacture, and discrimination against the 
foreigner thus disappears, the bar to Union 
membership drops, and our own authors get 
practically world-wide redress for piracy. 

As for the public’s rights, including those 
of the libraries, these are, in general, pre- 
served. Since the daughtsman believes in the 
unhampered circulation of authorized editions, 
we should thereunder continue to hold the 
ancient right to import legitimate foreign 
books, at pleasure. This right the publishers 
wish to have cancelled in cases where they un- 
dertake to handle a foreign issue. Their com- 
promise proposal at the moment is to have us 
required to buy thru them foreign originals 
which they reprint. Since the principle is 
wrong and has no parallel abroad, and since 
the practical effect would be confusion, delay 
and expense, we have rejected the proposal, as 
ever before. In one direction, the bill yields 
on this score, against its author’s conviction. 
It gives the American publisher the control 
over the importation of foreign reprints of 
his American books. This case is considered 
in the Bulletin above cited. 

Upon this copyright situation our Commit- 
tee has centered well nigh all of its attention. 
Three circulars have been issued in the library 
periodicals, besides the official arguments men- 
tioned, A correspondence campaign is being 
actively conducted. While other projects are 
in negotiation and will be reported on in due 
season, this furnished the opportunity of an 
extraordinarily important international service. 
Librarians the country over may well put 
themselves to unusual effort to record with 
Congress their strong approval of this bill sub- 
stantially as presented, and thus aid in abating 
an old scandal, but they will as clearly con- 
demn the attempt to interfere .in their accus- 
tomed privilege of acquiring books from 


abroad as, and where, they like. Authorship 
and education outrank their media. 


M. LLEWELLYN RANEY, Chairman, 
Car. L. CANNON, 

Asa Don Dickinson, 

Hitter C. WELLMAN, 

Purp B. Wricur. 


BOOKS FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Committee on Books for Foreign Coun- 
tries has the pleasure of reporting that a 
second grant of $10,000 was made to the 
American Library Association by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, and this has 
allowed the Committee to render on behalf of 
the Association important service to European 
scholars and European libraries. 

The first grant was spent largely in trying 
to complete the gaps caused by the war in 
files of periodicals and books needed for re- 
search. In its report to the Rockefeller 
Memorial, the Committee suggested the advis- 
ability of providing a fund for supplying 
American periodicals to European research li- 
braries for a period of from three to five 
years. The second grant was given after in- 
spection of this report, but with no definite 
assurance of continuation. 

The Committee takes pleasure in reporting 
that, as a consequence of this grant, we have 
furnished American periodicals for 1925 to 
the following countries: 


Austria Hungary 
Belgium Italy 
Bulgaria Jugoslavia 
Finland Latvia 
France Poland 
Germany Russia 


In co-operation with the American Library 
in Paris, we have secured from French libra- 
ries a list of American books and American 
periodicals most needed in France, and we 
have supplied a part of these requests. So, too, 
in Italy, working through Dr. H. Nelson Gay, 
director of the Library for American Studies 
in Italy, we have taken similar action. Neither 
the French nor the Italian situation has been 
met in full, but both are in process, and we 
hope that the funds on hand will be sufficient 
to allow us to provide the most important, if 
not all, the works needed by the research 
libraries of these two countries. 
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Through the generosity of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, the Com- 
mittee has been provided with the sum of 
$5,000, to be expended in the purchase of 
books on international law and relations for 
foreign libraries. At the suggestion of the 
Committee, the Endowment prepared a short 
list of the most noteworthy books in English 
on this subject, and this list was sent to about 
sixty libraries in seventeen countries in Europe, 
asking them to select such things as they desire 
and most need. Replies are still being received 
to our communications, and the books will 
doubtless have been dispatched before the date 
of the Seattle conference. Details of this 
have been handled entirely by Mr. Gerould. 


H. M. Lypenserc, Chairman 
James T. GEROULD, 
Witti1am W. BisnHop, 
Mires O. Price. 


CATALOGING 


In the absence of the chairman, Miss Mann, 
the undersigned presents herewith the Annual 
Report of the A. L. A. Committee on Catalog- 
ing. 

A meeting of the Committee was held at 
the Saratoga Springs Conference on July 4, 
1924, with seven members present. The report 
of the Sub-committee on the Cataloging of In- 
cunabula was received and accepted for con- 
sideration. The printed rules for incunabula 
prepared by Dr. Guppy, of the British Com- 
mittee on Cataloging, were received, and a 
new sub-committee was appointed to consider 
these rules and to report any action that may 
be necessary, 


Three sub-committees have been actively 
at work during the year. The first, with Ruth 
Wallace as chairman, is compiling a pamphlet 
‘containing directions for the cataloging of 
music. This handbook is being prepared in 
consequence of the opinion of the present 
Committee that a series of pamphlets on the 
more complicated cataloging topics would be 
more acceptable to catalogers than a series of 
specific rules. 


A second committee, with Sophie K. Hiss 
as chairman, has, at the request of the editor 
of A. L. A. publications, been investigating 
the need for a revision of the A. L. A. list of 
subject headings. 


A third committee, on incunabula, with the 
undersigned as chairman, has been considering 
the British Rules for Incunabula, and is at- 
tempting to draw up a simplified rule. Three 
of the four members of this Committee met 
at Washington, March 23-26. A report of 
this sub-committee is appended. 


It is expected that all three committees will 
make reports before the 1925 conference 
meets. 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. FRANKLIN CurRRIER, 
Acting Chairman. 


Appendix: Rules for Cataloging Incunabula 
Simplified Form 


A library that wishes to describe its incu- 
nabula with complete fullness of detail should 
follow the “Suggestions for the Cataloguing 
of Incunabula submitted by the Cataloguing 
Committee of the [British] Library Associa- 
tion,” 1924 (Bulletin of the John Rylands Li- 
brary, July, 1924). The following directions 
are provisionally recommended as a general 
guide for librarians who desire a simple form 
of entry for all or part of their incunabula. 

1. Heading. Follow the directions given in 
the Catalog Rules, 1908. Enclose the author’s 
name in brackets when it is not mentioned in 
the work in hand. 


2. Title. Use conventional title in the form 
adopted by the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegen- 
drucke, the British Museum Catalogue of 
XVth Century Books or other competent au- 
thority. Note the title printed in the work 
in hand when it varies essentially from the 
conventional title adopted. Give separate 
works printed in conjunction in the form of 
notes or contents, unless information has 
already been included in the main title. 


3. Imprint. Give the place of printing and 
the printer’s name in the language of the con- 
ventional or other title adopted, adding the 
English equivalent when desired. Give the 
exact date of publication including month and 
day, when available; when the book gives the 
date in the form of the Roman or ecclesias- 
tical calendar this is to be included, e.g. xii 
Calend. Sept. (21 Aug.), 1473. If undated 
give approximate date as closely as possible 
and in a form that will clearly show the close- 
ness of the approximation; e.g. 1492? or cir. 
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1492, or not after 21 Aug. 1492. Enclose the 
imprint or any item thereof in brackets if not 
stated specifically in the book; if unknown 
use the abbreviations [n.p., n.pr., n.d.] as 
the case may be. 


4. Collation. Give in Arabic numerals the 
total number of leaves of a complete copy, 
including and specifying blank leaves, if any; 
the collation by signatures may be added when 
desired. 

5. Illustrations. Give illustrations, etc., 
with the fullness and detail prescribed in 
A. L. A. Rule 161. Mention decorative ini- 
tials, head and tail pieces, borders, printer’s 
and publisher’s devices in a note and refer to 
the best description of the illustrations found. 

6. Size (format). Use symbols f°, 4°, 
8°, etc., in their strict sense indicating fold. 
Add height of binding and leaf in centimeters 
(exact to millimeters) e.g. 23.3 cm. (leaf); 
24.5 cm. (bd). 


7. Notes on the Edition. For full cata- 
loging mention. editors, translators, commenta- 
tors, etc., and list separate works that are 
appended or included when these have not 
already been mentioned in the title or contents. 
Note introductions, complimentary addresses, 
verses, etc., if sufficiently important. 


8. Bibliographical references. Always re- 
fer to the best description found, to the Prus- 
sion Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, and to 
Hain; after the completion of the Gesamtkat- 
alog, reference to Hain will be unnecessary. 
For a special catalog of incunabula these ref- 
erences may be given with utmost brevity (G. 
K., Brit. Mus., H. etc.), but on cards intended 
for a general card catalog the indication of the 
exact work referred to should be unmistak- 
able, ¢. g. Gesamtkat. d. Wiegendr., 135; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. (XV Cent.), ii. 437; Hain *8476: 
Pellechet: Cat. gén. 2611 (not Pellechet, 
2611); Pellechet: Cat. d. inc. d. Lyon, 292. 


9. Description of the copy in hand. It is 
important to indicate imperfections and varia- 
tions from printed descriptions, and desirable 
to describe binding when contemporary or 
otherwise noteworthy, to note works bound 
together, to mention illuminations, previous 
owners (when practicable), date of receipt by 
present owner, press-marks, etc. In detailed 
work mention may be made of initials touched 
in red or blue and capitals added by hand. 


10. Make added entry under the name of 
the printer or publisher. Observance of rule 
is optional. Some libraries will prefer to 
keep separate lists of their fifteenth century 
books under author, printer or publisher, place 
and date. 


Note. The Library of Congress maintains 
a union catalog of important books in Amer- 
ican libraries and would like to receive copies 
of cards made for incunabula. The Annmary 
Brown Library of Providence maintains a 
record of incunabula owned in America, sup- 
plementing the check list compiled by the Bib- 
liographical Society of America, and would 
like to receive copies of cards and collations 
made for such works. The latter library is 
glad to assist when possible in solving prob- 
lems that may arise in the cataloging of in- 
cunabula. 

T. FRANKLIN Currier, Chairman, 
James B. CuILps, 
J. C. M. Hanson, 
CHARLES MARTEL. 


Examples 


AILLY, Pierre d’, cardinal. 

De eis quae in tribus regionibus aeris fiunt. 
[Lipsiae, Conradus Kachelofen, 149-?]. 

4°, 24 leaves. sig. A-D® 19 cm.(leaf); 
19.5 cm. (bd.). 

Fol. 1 (title) : Tractatus brevis atque peru- 
tilis venerabilis episcopi Petri Cameracensis 
nos nedum vehens in cognitionem eorum que 
in. . . regionibus aeris fiunt. 

Brit. Mus. Cat. (XV Cent.), iii. 632; Hain 
*846. 

Many early ms. notes; with tag “Ex libris 
Pierre Duhem.” 

Bought in April, 1922. 
ALCHABITIUS. 

Libellus isagogicus interpretatus a Ioanne 


Hispalensi. Venetiis, Erhardus Ratdolt, xvii 
Calend. Feb. (16 Jan.), 1482. 

4°. 32 leaves. 19.4 cm. (leaf) ; 20.3 cm.(bd.). 

Brit. Mus. Cat. (XV Cent.), v. 285; Hain 
*616. 

Bound in vellum leaves from a Latin MS. 
service book with musical notation. 

Bought in Oct., 1923. Inc 4382. 
AUGUSTINUS, Aurelius, Saint, bp. of 

Hippo. 


Inc 2918. 
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De vita beata. —De honestate mulierum.— 
Libellus de honestate vita S. Bernardi. [Col- 
oniae, Ulricus Zell, cir. 1470.] 

4°, 24 leaves. 20.3 cm. (leaf) ; 20.9 cm.(bd.). 

Vouilliéme : Buchdr. K6lns, 200; Hain *1960. 

The vellum binding is a fragment of a 
German manuscript. 


Bought in July, 1924. Inc 863. 
BOETHIUS. 
De consolatione philosophiae. Lugduni 


(Lyons), Johannes de Vingle, 15 Jul. 1500. 
f°, 216 leaves. Leaf 160 is blank. 25.3 cm. 
(leaf) ; 25.8 cm. (bd.). 

Large woodcut initial on the first leaf and 
printer’s device on the verso of the last leaf. 

With the commentaries of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Badius Ascensius. Contains also 
Quintilian’s De officio discipulorum with the 
commentary of Badius Ascensius. 

Pellechet: Cat. gén. 2544; Hain 3417. The 
matter quoted by Pellechet as on fol. 160 is on 
fol. 159. 

Bought in April, 1922. 
BOETHIUS. 

Vom trost der weisheit. Strassburg, Johann 
Schott, Montag nach sannt Johans enthaub- 
tung (31 Aug.) 1500. 

4°. 109 leaves. Wdcts. 19.7 cm.(leaf); 20 
cm. (bd.). 

Full page woodcut repeated on first, fourth 
and last leaves and grotesque woodcut initials. 
Printer’s device after colophon. 


Brit. Mus. Cat. (XV Cent.), i. 167; Hain 
*3359, 


Bought in Sept. 1923. 
BURLEY, Walter. 

Expositio in viii libros Aristotelis de physico 
auditu. Venetiis, Bonetus Locatellus sumpti- 
bus Octaviani Scoti, iv Non. Dec. (2 Dec.), 
1491, 

{°. 234 leaves. 30.7 cm. (leaf) ; 31.3 cm. (bd.). 

Pellechet: Cat gén., 3078; Hain *4139. 

Text on fol. 4 varies slightly from quota- 
tion printed in Pellechet. 

Bought in Sept. 1924. Inc 5028. 


Inc 8652.5. 


Inc 763. 


CIVIL SERVICE RELATIONS 


The work of the Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice Relations has consisted chiefly of giving 
advice on the few library civil service prob- 
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lems that have come directly, or been referred 
by, the secretary of the Association. Questions 
on selection and appointment as included in 
the Survey have been referred for criticism. 
Advice has been sought by newspaper editors 
in New Orleans regarding proposed changes 
in the civil service laws as they affect the ap- 
pointments to, and removals from, the staff 
of the public library of that city. The librarian 
of the Houston Public Library has sought the 
advice of the Committee on the proposal to 
put library appointments under the municipal 
civil service commission. A valuable file of 
unpublished material on this problem, chiefly 
correspondence, now in the hands of the chair- 
man, was lent, since it supplements material 
on the subject already in print in the pro- 
fessional journals. This material is available 
for lending to other librarians needing it and 
willing to pay first class postage, (about 35c 
each way) for mailing. 

The work of the permanent Committee on 
Civil Service Relations is closely related to, 
and just now rather overshadowed by, the 
work of the temporary Committee on the Clas- 
sification of Library Personnel. 

Grorce F. BowerMaAn, Chairman 
C. F. D. Benen, 

M. J. Fercuson, 

J. T. JENNINGs, 

Car B. Ropen, 

P. L. Wrnpsor. 


CLASSIFICATION 

The Committee on Classification has held 
no meeting during the year but has done con- 
siderable work by correspondence and has 
undertaken the preparation of a key to the 
Library of Congress classification in terms of 
the Decimal classification. 

The Committee are unanimously of the 
opinion that such a key would be of great 
usefulness to libraries using the Decimal clas- 
sification. They are not so unanimous as to 
the amount of detail to be given, and an ex- 
periment is being made to see how much can 
be presented without exceeding the limits of 
possibility of publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLEMENT W. Anprews, Chairman. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARY 
PERSONNEL 


At the time this is written (May 1) the 
Committee on the Classification of Library 
Personnel is rapidly pushing its work with a 
view to submitting to the Council in July in 
printed or mimeographed form a comprehen- 
sive report as to its findings and recommenda- 
tions and as to proposed classification and com- 
pensation plans for a considerable part of the 
library profession. The following account of 
the Committee’s activities, progress, and pur- 
poses is indicative of the nature of its final 
report: 


Collection of Data 


Some 6,000 individual questionnaires, includ- 
ing every position in some 140 libraries, have 
been collected and form the basis of the Com- 
mittee’s work. These have been supplemented, 
however, by additional information and state- 
ments, particularly with regard to the creation 
of the library, the form of organization, the 
income and expenditures, the size and nature 
of the book collection, the circulation of books, 
and the kinds and amount of service rendered. 
The libraries co-operating in the study are 
fairly representative of the public library field 
and of high school, normal school, college, and 
university libraries; in addition co-operation 
was secured from several state libraries and 
from a few law, medical, and other special 
libraries. 


Methods of Work 


The Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
has acted as the Committee’s technical staff 
in handling the detailed work involved in the 
analysis of the questionnaires, the compila- 
tion and analysis of the statistical data, and 
the development of the classification and com- 
pensation plans. The members of the Commit- 
tee have, however, passed upon all plans, 
methods of work, and the product of the tech- 
nical staff. The advice, counsel, comments, 
and criticism of those in the library field have 
also been secured at all stages of the work and 
given careful consideration by both the Com- 
mittee and the technical staff. Practically every 
important matter of policy has been taken up 
with large numbers of professional library 
workers and to the fullest possible extent the 


various proposals in manuscript form have 
been submitted to professional library work. 
ers for criticism. 


Classes of Library Positions and Form of 
Class Specifications 


The aim of the Committee has been to group 
together in a class with a descriptive title 
those library positions with duties and respon- 
sibilities sufficiently alike that the same re. 
quirements as to education, experience, knowl- 
edge, and ability are demanded of the incum- 
bents, that the same tests of fitness may be 
used to choose qualified appointees, and that 
the same schedule of compensation can be 
made to apply with equity. It appears at the 
time this is written that there will be at least 
200 such classes of positions; a relatively 
small number of the classes, however, will 
include the great majority of the positions 
owing to the fact that separate classes, each 
including only a small number of positions, 
are necessary for the executive, administrative, 
and supervisory positions. 

For each class of positions, the Committee 
is preparing a statement technically called 
“class specifications.” These class specifica- 
tions include for each class: 

1. The title of the class, suggestive as far 
as may be of the duties performed, the kind 
of specialization in library work, if any, and in 
a number of cases the location in the library 
organization. 

2. A definition meant to be inclusive and 
exclusive showing as accurately as may be 
the positions to be included in the class; this 
definition is supplemented in many cases by 
examples of typical tasks indicating the de- 
tailed kinds of work that employees holding 
positions allocated to the class normally per- 
form. 


3. The qualifications required for the suc- 
cessful performance of the duties of the posi- 
tions allocated to the class, including in most 
cases the amount and kind of education, the 
amount and kind of library experience, the 
kinds of knowledge and skill, the level of ab- 
stract and social intelligence, and various per- 
sonal traits, such as health, physique, and 
dress. 


4. The normal or usual lines of promotion 
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both from other classes and to other classes 
of positions. 

5. The compensation which the Committee 
considers fair, giving due weight to such fac- 
tors as the duties and responsibilities, the rates 
of pay for comparable kinds of work in other 
fields, the social worth of the work, and the 
cost of living. 

The class specifications in many cases are 
to be supplemented by exhibits showing the 
libraries in which positions allocated to the 
classes are found, tabulations of the age, edu- 
cation, experience, and compensation of per- 
sons holding positions allocated to the class, 
and the existing titles. 


Experimental Studies 


In developing the proposed classification and 
compensation plans and particularly in work- 
ing out some of the qualification require- 
ments, the Committee has found it necessary 
to carry on experimental studies. Two of 
these are worthy of special mention in this 
report. The army alpha intelligence tests 
were given to all or parts of the staffs of a 
number of public libraries in order to deter- 
mine the level of abstract intelligence of 
library workers as compared with other pro- 
fessions and the varying levels of abstract in- 
telligence of different groups within the library 
profession. The results of this study show 
that the level of abstract intelligence among 
library workers is equal to or higher than that 
in the best colleges and also equal to or higher 
than that in most of the recognized profes- 
sions. Another study was intended to measure 
such diverse traits as social intelligence and 
knowledge of books and library science among 
various groups of library workers. The quali- 
fication requirements as stated in the class 
specifications are to a considerable extent 
based upon these special studies. 


Conclusion 


As is implied above, it is possible at this time 
to state the Committee’s findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations only in the most general 
terms. It seems indisputable, however, from 
the Committee’s study that the great mass of 
professional library workers and even of the 
sub-professional library workers, excluding 
pages, student assistants, and apprentices, are 
adults; that they rate high in abstract and 


social intelligence and make a very favorable 
showing as compared with other professions ; 
that few have a smaller amount of education 
than is represented by graduation from a 
standard four year high school and a consider- 
able proportion are college graduates; that 
those occupying supervisory positions and the 
higher non-supervisory positions have several 
years of library experience; and that the rates 
of pay, whether measured against the qualifica- 
tions of the typical library worker, the cost of 
living, the social worth of the work, or com- 
pensation in other recognized professions, are 
unquestionably too low. 

This report, prepared by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Personnel Administration, which acted as 
the technical staff for the Committee, is of- 
fered as a progress report by the Committee. 
As Dr. Bostwick is absent he is unable to sign 
the report. 

Grorce F. BowerMAN, 
Acting Chairman. 


COMMISSION ON THE LIBRARY 
AND ADULT EDUCATION 


The Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education was appointed by the Executive 
Board of the A. L. A. in July 1924, at the 
Saratoga Conference of the Association. Its 
personnel is as follows: 

J. T. Jennings, chairman, librarian Seattle 
Public Library; M. S. Dudgeon, vice-chair- 
man, librarian Milwaukee Public Library; C. 
F. D. Belden, director Boston Public Library ; 
W. W. Bishop, librarian University of Mich- 
igan; W. O. Carson, inspector of public libra- 
ries, Ontario Department of Education; Linda 
A. Eastman, librarian Cleveland Public Li- 
brary; C. E. Rush, librarian Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library. 

The Commission was authorized to study the 
adult education movement and the work of 
libraries for adults and for older boys and 
girls out of school, and to report its findings 
and recommendations to the Council. It was 
understood that its final report with its find- 
ings and recommendations would be submitted 
at the conference in 1926. This present report 
is therefore merely a report of progress. 

Thus far the Commission has held four 
meetings as follows: July 3 and 5, 1924, at 
Saratoga Springs, 3 sessions; Oct. 20 and 21, 
1924, at Chicago, 3 sessions; Dec. 29 and 30, 
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1924, at Chicago, 3 sessions; and April 15 and 
16, 1925, at Chicago, 2 sessions. 

The work is being carried on not only by 
meetings but by constant correspondence, read- 
ing, and investigation. The Commission has 
been provided with funds by the Carnegie 
Corporation and has the help of L. L. Dicker- 
son as executive assistant at the Chicago head- 
quarters. 

In order that librarians might know of the 
progress of its work the Commission decided 
to issue printed bulletins. Four of these, en- 
titled Adult Education and the Library have 
been published. Several others are in prepara- 
tion. Individual members of the Commission 
are specializing in the study of particular 
phases of the investigation and the preparation 
of bulletins on these phases. 

It seems unnecessary to repeat here the 
statements made by the vice-chairman, Mr. 
Dudgeon, at the mid-winter meetings or to 
repeat the information already in print in the 
four bulletins mentioned above. 

The Commission asks a continuance of the 
fine co-operation already given by members of 
the Association and others. The field is new 
in many of its phases and for this reason we 
feel that the best progress will be made 
through actual demonstrations and experi- 
ments in many libraries and in different types 
of libraries. 

J. T. JeEnnincs, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


This Committee has had referred to it only 
tw) matters during the year. 


The Executive Board requested a report 
relative to a suggestion from the Committee 
on Hospital Libraries that that Committee be 
discontinued and its work merged into that of 
another committee. After due investigation 
a report‘was made recommending that a sepa- 
rate Hospital Libraries Committee be con- 
tinued. The Executive Board adopted this 
recommendation. 

The new constitution provides that “the 
chairman of each standing committee shall be 
a member of the Council.” This committee at 
the direction of the president undertook to 
formulate a definition of “standing committee” 
and to list those committees of the Associa- 
tion coming within the definition, 
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At the mid-winter meeting a report was pre- 
sented offering as a definition of standing com- 
mittee “one having indefinitely continuing 
functions in some general field.” There was 
also submitted a tentative grouping of “stand- 
ing committees” based on information avail- 
able as to their present functions. Particular 
consideration was given to the statement of 
functions as submitted by this Committee in 
1923. After discussion and amendment a list 
of standing committees was adopted by the 
Council (See A. L. A. Bulletin, Jan. 1925, p. 
10.) 

It may be expected that all future committee 
appointments will include a designation as 
“standing” where such is the case. 

C. B. Lester, Chairman, 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
Report appears in the May Bulletin, 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


The Committee held one session at Sara- 
toga Springs, and, in Chicago, one session 
October 1, two during the mid-winter meet- 
ings and two in April. 

Special attention has been given during the 
year to reading courses, textbooks and the 
A.L.A. Catalog, 1926. 

A substantial number of manuscripts and 
proposed publications have been considered, 
several of which have been recommended to 
the Executive Board for publication. 

There has been considerable correspondence 
with librarians and committees whose advice 
has been sought along various lines and mem- 
bers of the Committee have conducted special 
investigations relative to several proposed un- 
dertakings. 

A full list of publications completed and 
proposed will be found in the Secretary’s Re- 
port. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GeorceE B. Utiey, Chairman. 


EDUCATION 


The A. L. A. Education Committee has been 
enlarged and has just completed its first year 
of service under the reorganized plan. 

The objectives set up in 1922 are being kept 
in view. Seven members act as regional rep- 
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resentatives. Their function is to spread a 
knowledge of the objectives in their districts, 
to circulate the results of the sub-committees’ 
work, and to gather news of progress. 

The Committee is divided into sub-commit- 
tees: Normal; High; Elementary and Junior 
High; and Training. A sub-committee on 
school library equipment has completed its 
work. 

The objective upon which the Committee 
has concentrated this year has been the prepar- 
ation of a minimum course of study for teach- 
ing the use of books and libraries for normal, 
high and elementary schools. It is the plan 
of the Committee to give these brief courses 
wide publicity. 

The training sub-committee consists of Mar- 
tha Wilson, chairman, the chairmen of the 
other sub-committees and the head of a li- 
brary school. It is designed to work with the 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 

Progress has been made toward closer rela- 
tions between the A. L. A. and N. E. A. be- 
cause the President of the A. L. A. this year 
is in the Library of Congress and has been 
able to confer with the editor of the N. E. A. 
(as well as with the editor of the Junior Red 
Cross publications and members of the Edu- 
cation Committee) regarding an annual di- 
rectory of school librarians which is greatly 
needed. 

Letters have been sent to the women’s col- 
leges urging that school library work be in- 
cluded in vocational conferences. 

Education committees are becoming effective 
in an increasing number of states and are 
proving of great usefulness in helping to knit 
together school library interests. 

The results of the labors of the various sub- 
committees and regional representatives are 
embodied in three courses on teaching the use 
of the library in (1) normal schools and 
teachers colleges, (2) elementary schools and 
junior high schools, (3) high schools, and in 
regional representatives’ reports on school li- 
brary progress. These are not included here 
for lack of space. They are being separately 
issued in mimeographed form for discussion 
at Seattle. 

Harriet A. Woop, Chairman. 
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Regional Representatives 
Canada: Litit1an SmitH 
Central: Estetta SLAVEN 
East: Nett UNGER 


Southeastern: Suste Let CruMLEY 
Southwestern: Etva L. Bascom 
West: Faitn SmitH 


Northwest: Lucite Farco 


High School Sub-Committee 
Mivprep Pope, Chairman 
RACHEL BALDWIN 
Peart Durst 
Mary E. Hatri 
Epna M. Huti 
May INGLES 


Normal Sub-Committee 
Mary J. Bootu, Chairman 
Harriet K. Avery 
GERTRUDE Buck 
MARGARET DUNLAP 
ANNA JENNINGS J. E. SEarson 
Wits H. Kerr ADELINE B. ZACHERT 


Elementary School and Junior High Sub- 
Committee 

JASMINE Britton, Chairman 

C. C. Certain Marion Lovis 

ANNIE S. CUTTER DetLta NortTHEY 

ANNE T. Eaton Mary A. TAWNEY 

Autce I. HAZELTINE ApaH F. WHITCOMB 

Frances H. KEtty 


Extita S. Morcan 
Frances O’CoNNELL 
HELEN Price 

RutH SANKEE 


Joy E. Morcan 
Mary RICHARDSON 
Mary E. Rossins 


Training Sub-Committee 
MartHa Witson, Chairman 
Etva L. Bascom Susie Lee CruMLEY 
Mary J. Boor MILprep Pore 
JASMINE Britton 


EVANS BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Since the publication of the Committee’s re- 
port as presented at the Saratoga Springs con- 
ference, 1924, a half a dozen new subscribers 
have been secured. At the mid-winter meet- 
ing the Committee reported that it had prac- 
tically completed what it was commissioned 
to do, namely, to secure enough new subscrib- 
ers to warrant the compiler going ahead with 
the preparations for the printing of volume 9. 
The new volume is now being set up and the 
work is going forward as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with accuracy. Mr. Evans hopes to be 
able to have volume 9 in the hands of subscrib- 
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ers about October 1, 1925. A list of the sub- 
scribing libraries and their librarians, re- 
ceived since the publication of the preceding 
volume in 1914 will be given. 
Respectfully submitted, 
For the Committee, 
Tueopore W. Kocu, Chairman. 


FEDERAL AND STATE RELATIONS 


. Library book post. The promotion of a 
library book post has continued of first im- 
portance in the work of this Committee. 
Postal legislation advancing rates to meet the 
charge for increased salaries to postal em- 
ployees and the agitation connected with it 
made it seem unwise to present a request for 
lower rates this year. A hopeful element 
in the situation is the official report on The 
cost of handling mail matter made by the Post 
Office Department. An analysis of this demon- 
strates that a library post, such as is advo- 
cated, would be self-sustaining and that under 
the present rates the library book is helping 
to pay the deficit on some other classes of 
mail. Alfred L. Spencer, who has worked 
faithfully with the Committee, presented an 
article, “The case for the library book post” 
in the Library Journal of Jan. 15, 1925. He 
gives an exceptionally clear statement of the 
present situation. 

The new postal bill made provision for com- 
mittee hearings on the rates looking toward a 
more equitable measure to take the place of 
the present bill at expiration in 1926, It is the 
desire of all working for the library post to 
bring the matter to a hearing, when the new 
congress convenes. 

Income tax. Several matters have re- 
quired representations by members of the Com- 
mittee to various departments in Washington. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue has demanded 
an income tax from employees in some li- 
braries under the control of independent boards 
of trustees, although the salaries paid come 
from general taxation. This Committee would 
like to learn of libraries which are subject to 
this ruling. The remedy seems to be in the 
courts or in legislation. United action would 
offer a better chance of success. 

Postage on books. A local postmaster in 
a western city decided that library books con- 
taining a dating slip required first class post- 
age on the theory that the information as to 


date due constituted a personal communication 
to the borrower. The Postmaster General's 
office reversed the local decision and requested 
that similar cases in the future be brought to 
their attention by the Committee. 

Immigrant librarians. The status of ]j- 
brarians under the new immigration act was 
taken up with the Commissioner General of 
Immigration. Students coming to this country 
to attend recognized library schools may enter 
as non-quota immigrants. Librarians coming 
to work in American libraries a year or two 
for experience and training could be admitted 
temporarily, as tourists or non-immigrants, for 
one year. For longer periods special provision 
would have to be, and could be, made. Such 
persons would have to secure passports and 
have them visaed in their own country just as 
any ordinary tourist. Those coming from 
countries where the quota is not readily filled 
could more easily enter in the regular quota. 

Federal Bureau of Libraries. The ques- 
tion of a Federal Bureau of Libraries was 
held in abeyance for it did not seem likely the 
short session of Congress would seriously con- 
sider the establishment or reallocation of de- 
partments and bureaus. A thorough study of 
the field of service of such a bureau should 
be made and presented to the council as soon 
as possible. If action is desirable, a complete 
understanding of what is most advisable should 
be in possession of all those called upon to 
promote and advocate such a bureau. Such 
a presentation should be an object of the Com- 
mittee’s work another year. 

Louts J. Battey, Chairman. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
See p. 221. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 

This Committee has been appointed very re- 
cently. The chairman hopes (1) that em- 
phasis may be placed on work in mental 
hospitals and with patients with nervous dis- 
orders; (2) that an attempt may be made to 
work out a better understanding of what 
should be expected of public libraries in their 
work with hospitals; and (3) that small 
groups may be formed in each state which will 
keep in touch with all hospital library activi- 
ties within the state and give such aid as may 
be needed. 

PerriE Jones, Chairman. 
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INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


Your Committee regrets to report little done 
in the institutional library work the past year 
with the exception of correspondence especially 
with Pennsylvania to which publications, etc., 
were sent. 

Plans are now under consideration looking 
toward a speaker at the chaplain’s section of 
the prison conference to be held at Jackson, 
Mississippi, in the fall of 1925, also to mak- 
ing an exhibit of books suitable for prison 
libraries. 

The Committee begs to submit the following 
memoranda in regard to prison work in several 
states. There was no attempt to make this 
complete but it is offered simply as showing 
that some progress is being made. 

California reports that in addition to the 
books on hand in the Folsom State Prison, 
books are also loaned by the county library, 
the circulation among 1,100 men between July 
1924 and February 1925 being 32,823 books and 
19,675 periodicals. 

The Kern River Highway Camp library also 
received services. No report of circulation is 
made. 


Connecticut. In 1919 a law was enacted 
providing that the Connecticut Public Library 
Commission should have supervision of librar- 
ies in the penal and charitable institutions of 
the state. This carried no appropriation and the 
money for the books was taken from the gen- 
eral appropriation. An amendment was intro- 
duced in the last session of the legislature pro- 
viding for an appropriation of $1,400 for 
books for the institutions. 

The institutions aided by the Connecticut 
Public Library Commission were the Con- 
necticut State Prison, Reformatory, State 
Farm for Women, Industrial School for Girls, 
Industrial School for Boys, State Training 
School, and five tuberculosis sanitoria. 

While the supply of books may not be 
adequate in all the institutions there is a 
nucleus of wisely selected books in each 
with provisions for additions so that the 
Problems of the institutional libraries at 
Present are in organization and administra- 


tion rather than in selection and supply of 
books. 


Illinois. A fine report of the work done 
im county and city jails and prisons is made 


by J. R. Patterson of the Chicago Public 
Library but is too long to repeat here. 


Iowa. Woman's Reformatory Library at 
Rockwell City completely reorganized. 
Typed list of books placed in each cottage. 
As there are only seventy inmates cottage 
libraries are not considered necessary. Ade- 
quate magazine lists are provided. 

Men’s Reformatory, Anamosa. The en- 
tire catalog done over after a period of ten 
years. Two new book orders have been 
made. The periodical list is especially to 
be recommended, one hundred copies of 
the Saturday Evening Post alone being sub- 
scribed for. The men can thus read a mag- 
azine while it is comparatively new. 


State penitentiary, Fort Madison. Cat- 
alog reprinted in 1922. A generous list of 
books added in January, 1925. Periodical 
list good. It would be ideal if a library 
trained man could be put in charge of 
the two prison libraries. 


Girls’ Training School at Mitchellville. 
Cottage system used. Seventy-five books 
sent to each cottage every three months. 
New books have been added twice since 
December, 1923. 


Boys’ Training School at Eldora. Three 
hundred twenty-one books have been added 
since March, 1924. Books changed in the 
cottages every three months. Satisfactory 
periodical list is subscribed for. Entire li- 
brary recently done over with new furni- 
ture and shelves built according to library 
specifications. 

Massachusetts. Aid given as follows—In 
Sherborn Reformatory for Women thirty- 
six state certificates were awarded and two 
talks on books and reading. Several lists 
of books were made for the two state re- 
formatories and in all cases the Division of 
Public Libraries selected and ordered the 
books, the institutions paying for them. 

The most elaborate and constructive serv- 
ice has been given the Massachusetts State 
Prison at Charleston where the library was 
entirely reorganized, at the request of the 
Commissioner of Correction. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 books were discarded as being 
utterly inappropriate or soiled and worn. 
The remaining volumes are about 6,000. 
Additional books were also purchased. A 
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new catalog will be issued in 1925. In the 
meantime a list of 500 titles has been mul- 
tigraphed and distributed. 

Minnesota. Miriam FE. Carey writes 
“The Minnesota work has gone along as it 
has for the past sixteen years the only dif- 
ference being that there is more of it each 
year.” 

Nebraska. The institutional library work 
is under the Library Commission which se- 
lects and prepares for circulation the books 
which are building up the libraries in the 
state institutions. These books are used 
and appreciated. In most institutions there 
is splendid co-operation between the super- 
intendents and the Library Commission. 
In a few places the conditions are unusually 
encouraging. The character of the reading 
done in the penitentiaries is especially sat- 
isfactory. 

Ohio. The Cincinnati and Cleveland li- 
braries are both working with the county 
jails. The State Library put into its orig- 
inal program and budget an institutional 
librarian and a book fund for institution 
work and this was repeated for the coming 
biennium but on both occasions the items 
were wiped out of the budget. Several 
visits have been made by state library 
workers to the penitentiary giving help in 
weeding out and in methods of work and 
some traveling library books have been sent 
on a long deposit. The State Penitentiary 
has a large collection built up by gifts in- 
cluding some quite good material and a 
great deal that is mediocre or poor. The 
chaplain is interested and has done his best 
to develop library service in spite of the 
lack of any definite appropriation for it. 

Pennsylvania. Through the Bureau of 
Restoration the state of Pennsylvania is 
trying to establish a library in every 
county prison. To do this the Bureau is 
planning to set a minimum standard and 
following that develop the work just as fast 
as possible. In addition to this the state 
penitentiaries are asked to revise, reshape 
and recatalog the existing libraries and the 
libraries are being brought up to a new and 
higher standard. 

Wisconsin. C. B. Lester, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Library Commission, writes: 
“Some provision for an increase in our 
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work for state institutions was made a lead- 
ing item in our requests to the State Board 
of Public Affairs for our budget allow- 
ances for the next biennium. We had ex- 
pected to make much use of the traveling 
library collections in this work and had 
asked for an additional appropriation to 
cover the salary of a special worker, travel- 
ing expenses, supplies, etc. The Board of Pub- 
lic Affairs in its report to the legislature in- 
cluded a recommendation of an increase of 
$2,500 for this purpose. While consider- 
ably less than we had asked this amount 
would have assisted us. So far, however, 
the Finance Committee of the legislature 
has made no move to grant us this addi- 
tional amount and I am beginning to feel 
that it is quite unlikely that we will get any 
appropriation for this purpose at this ses- 


= s he 
sion. Juxta A. Rosinson, Chairman. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


As there have been no matters referred to 
our Committee during the year, nor any ac- 
tion taken by it, nor deliberations held, and as 
the undertakings of an international character 
now under way, being chiefly bibliographic, 
will be dealt with by the Committee on Bib- 
liography, there seems to be no occasion for a 
formal report by our Committee at the coming 
conference. 

HERBERT PutTNAM, Chairman. 


LEGISLATION 


Legislative sessions were held in Arkansas, 
Georgia,* Kentucky,* Louisiana, Maryland,* 
Massachusetts,* Mississippi,* New Jersey, 
New York,* Porto Rico, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina and Virginia.* The states starred 
passed one or more library laws. 

Taxes and Bonds. New York state passed 
a minor amendment clarifying the law relating 
to tax exemption of libraries and of property 
held for library purposes. It failed in an 
attempt to authorize municipalities to issue 
bonds for lands, buildings and equipment for 
library purposes on the same conditions as 
bonds for other purposes. 

State Agencies. Georgia amended her 
commission law by increasing the amount to 
be appropriated for the commission from 
$6,000 to $10,000 per annum. As the appro- 
priation for this year had already been made 
at a previous session, the increase will not be 
available till next year. 

Another Georgia law not heretofore re- 
ported, as it was passed during the summer of 
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1923, strikes out the phrase fixing the salary 
of the secretary of the state commission, leav- 
ing this question quite properly to the judg- 
ment of the commission. 

In Kentucky a minor amendment increases 
the allowance for clerical service in the state 
library from $150 per month to $200. 

The state librarian, in another act, is in- 
structed to furnish to the law library of the 
University of Kentucky free a complete set 
of the various state documents available and 
of the current issues as they are published. 

In Massachusetts the Public Library Com- 
mission, “after three years of being turned 
down by the Ways and Means Committee,” 
finally secured an amendment under which it 
“may on request advise the librarian or other 
person in charge of the library of any state or 
county institution.” While the law gives no 
appropriation, it does give authority, and the 
commission is “already beginning some really 
constructive service to the institutions of the 
state.” 


County Libraries. In Georgia a mild per- 
missive bill for county libraries was intro- 
duced, “which passed the senate with only one 
dissenting vote but failed in the house by five 
votes. We felt that the small number of 
opposing votes was distinctly encouraging as 
the opposition in 1922, when a similar bill was 
tried, was much stronger. There is a very 
strong feeling in Georgia against giving the 
county authorities any more power than they 
already have.” 

A Maryland act authorizes the county com- 
missioners of Washington County, “in their 
discretion, not mandatorily, to levy and collect 
in the year 1924 $5,000 for the repair both 
inside and outside of the building in Hagers- 
town occupied by the Washington County Free 
Library.” 

Mississippi gave permission to the board of 
supervisors of any county to appropriate not 
over $300 per year toward the support of one 
or more public libraries in the county. The 
law of 1920 authorized the appropriation of 
not exceeding $3,000 to one or more public 
libraries but only in counties with an assessed 
valuation of over eighteen million dollars. 
Only nine counties had such a valuation. 

New York amended the education law to 
Permit county supervisors to establish and 
maintain traveling libraries; to appoint a com- 
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mittee of five persons to have charge of these 
libraries, the employees, etc. This bill orig- 
inated in the Library Extension Division of 
the state, as it had become evident that the 
county library law passed three years earlier 
did not provide for traveling libraries such as 
had been established in Monroe County inde- 
pendent of a county public library. The orig- 
inal bill provided that “The person in charge 
of the supervision of the selection and distri- 
bution of books of such traveling library sys- 
tem shall be a trained librarian possessed of 
the qualifications prescribed by the commis- 
sioner of education.” The provision for a 
trained supervisor was omitted in the law as 
passed through the fine work of the politicians. 

Virginia enacted a brief but comprehensive 
county library law. The supervisors may ap- 
propriate a sufficient sum or on petition of five 
per cent of the voters may levy a tax therefor. 
The circuit court judge shall appoint five 
directors, one of them the county school super- 
intendent. Directors shall have control, in- 
cluding separate library fund; may contract 
with existing libraries for county service; 
counties may contract for joint service. 

School Libraries. In Mississippi when any 
public school raises $10 and furnishes a case 
with lock the county may pay a like amount. 
A county library commission consisting of the 
county superintendent and two teachers shall 
make a list of books suited for such libraries 
and books bought shall be selected from this 
list. It shall also make rules for such libra- 
ries, name a local manager, report to the com- 
mission and the superintendent shall report 
te the state. 

Virginia amended a similar law which pro- 
vides that when $15 is raised the school board 
shall appropriate $15 and the state board of 
education $10, provided the county or city 
treasurer shall receive no commission for 
handling such funds. The earlier law of 1914 
included numerous details in regard to estab- 
lishment, such as the district or city school 
board “shall appoint one intelligent person in 
the school district or city the manager of said 
library. The district board shall also appoint 
one competent person well versed in books to 
select books for the libraries.” 

Unsuccessful efforts in New York. Stand- 
ards of service. During 1923 the regents 
started a system of voluntary certification for 
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librarians, though the law passed three years 
earlier authorized them to establish standards 
of service and require compliance by all libra- 
ries receiving public funds. This year a 
futile effort was made to repeal that law. 


Employees to be citizens. Another effort of 
the same type was the proposed amendment 
to the education law that librarians in any 
library supported in whole or in part by public 
funds must be citizens. This requirement is 
already in force in all libraries under civil 
service, but the civil service law wisely per- 
mits its suspension for a position requiring 
high professional, scientific or technical qual- 
ifications. 


Fiscal supervision of law libraries. This 
bill met its second defeat. It would place the 
eighteen supreme court libraries of the state 
under the fiscal supervision of the commis- 
sioner of education. It would require him to 
approve all estimates of desired appropriations 
for such libraries and authorize their expendi- 
tures. 


Obscene literature. The “Clean books bill” 
also went down to defeat again owing to the 
same opposition of certain authors and pub- 
lishers and the newspapers generally. New 
York state has had a clean books law for fifty 
years. It has been strengthened from time to 
time, but the increased output of disgusting 
stuff and the difficulty prosecutors have in 
securing convictions are responsible for this 
agitation in favor of a further stiffening of 
the law. 


Special Acts. Among numerous special 
acts of New York state two are of general 
importance. One incorporates the library of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
whose object is books and manuscripts in 
Hebrew and cognate languages and other writ- 
ings in any language. 

Another act incorporates the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library, which is to be a free public ref- 
erence library for the use of “scholars and 
persons engaged in the work of research.” 
The deed of trust is published in the Library 
Journal of March 1, 1924. It conveys property 
and gives wide powers of control of a beauti- 
ful marble building in New York city and its 
contents of some 25,000 masterpieces in manu- 
script, print and binding valued at eight to 
twelve million dollars; also $1,500,000.00 for 
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endowment. The whole is a memorial from 
his son to the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Appropriations. Amounts given are the 
total for two years unless otherwise stated, 

Kentucky: State Library Commission, 
$15,000; State Library, $16,600; State Histor- 
ical Society $10,000. 

Louisiana: State Library $16,040. 

Maryland: State Library Commission 
$8241 a year for three years, which is an in- 
crease from $5991 a year; State Library $5800 
a year for three years. The state library com- 
mittee, which is appointed by the court of ap- 
peals, is given $1500 a year for books and 
binding ; legislative reference $3725 a year for 
two years, $7550 for third year. 

Massachusetts for one year: State Library 
maintenance $52,300, alterations and equip- 
ment $10,000; department of education, divi- 
sion of public libraries $23,800. 

Mississippi: State Library $16,000. 

New Jersey, one year: Public Library 
Commission $51,380; State Library $23,850; 
Record Bureau $10,500. The following are 
appropriated to the departments named but 
spent under the supervision of the public 
library commission: agricultural extension 
department for books $5000; department of in- 
stitutions and agencies for libraries in institu- 
tions $10,000; department of education for 
teachers’ libraries $600. 

New York: Full amounts appropriated for 
various library units cannot be given, but 
actual expenditures for certain items for the 
year ending June 30, 1924, were: State Library 
for books and salaries including law library 
and legislative reference $161,540.35; library 
extension division books and salaries $46,159, 
grants to public libraries $45,349.14, to school 
libraries $135,205.13. 

All the salary amounts included above, “are 
for professional people only and do not in- 
clude cleaning service, janitorial, elevator, 
porter, etc., all of which are paid from the 
general appropriations of the education de- 
partment. This is true also of all expenditures 
for supplies, printing, light, heat, etc.” 

Rhode Island: The legislature during the 
year 1924 did not appropriate any sums of 
money for the support of the departments and 
as a result both the appropriations and the 
expenses are considerably at variance with the 
usual amounts. According to law the various 
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departments were allotted the following sums: 
Legislative Reference Bureau, $5350; State 
Library, including State Record Commissioner, 
$8850; Law Library, a separate institution, 
$8500; Rhode Island Historical Society, 
$1500; Newport Historical Society, $1000; free 
public libraries, $2916; branch or traveling li- 
braries, $3000; salaries of librarians in libra- 
ries, $750 (the three last items expended by 
the board of education). The amount speci- 
fied in many cases was not expended, but defi- 
cit bills were passed during the year 1925 
which enabled the various departments to meet 
unpaid bills and to incur other expenses. 


South Carolina one year: State Library, 
$4535; Supreme Court Library, $1800; school 
libraries, $5000; Historical Commission, 
$7275. 

Virginia: State library, $41,285 for year 
ending February, 1925, and $40,705 the next 
year; legislative reference, $8455 and $9055; 
War History Commission, $7500 each year; 
and to local school libraries, each year, $3000. 


Court Decision. The duplicate pay col- 
lection case of the Providence Public Library 
is reported in the Library Journal 49:580 and 
583 and in the Publishers’ Weekly 105 :1902-3. 
Suit was brought against the library and the 
state authorities by a local book store, which 
operates circulating libraries. The complaint 
was that by reason of its pay collection the 
library ceased to be a free library and hence 
was no longer entitled to state aid. The court 
decision in favor of the public library held 
that the purpose of state aid is to secure free 
books for the public and the conditions at- 
tached aim to prevent any state money from 
being used for private gain. The methods fol- 
lowed by the library convinced the court that 
neither of these provisions was being violated. 

W. F. Yust, Chairman. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


A revision of the form for library statistics 
for public libraries was printed in April, 1924, 
and no further revision has been made 
this year, Various suggestions for revision 
and improvement have been received and noted 
with a view to possible revision another year. 
The Committee has made a number of inter- 
pretations of the Notes, Definitions and Rules 
relating to the form, and these interpretations 


have also been noted with a view to possible 
amendments at the next printing of the form. 
FRANKLIN F. Hopper, Chairman. 


LIBRARY CO-OPERATION WITH 
THE HISPANIC PEOPLES 

The chairman was appointed by the Execu- 
tive Board as official representative of the As- 
sociation to the Third Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress held in Lima, Peru, December 
20, 1924. The trip was begun but was aban- 
doned because of illness. The A. L. A. pub- 
lications that the chairman was taking along 
for exhibitions were sent to the Biblioteca 
Nacional of Peru as a gift. 

Mrs. Maud Durlin Sullivan of El Paso, 
Texas, member of the Committee, reports in- 
creasing development and use of the Spanish 
collections in the El Paso Public Library. 

Peter H. Gotpsmitu, Chairman. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 


At the mid-winter meeting at Chicago one 
of the chief questions on the program was 
“What can the A. L. A. do to assist in the 
development of libraries for the fifty or sixty 
million of Americans who are now without 
them?” Following a spirited discussion it 
was voted by the Council “That the Execu- 
tive Board appoint a standing committee on 
library extension.” 

Your present Committee is appointed pur- 
suant to the action recorded above. It is 
directed “To consider what the American Li- 
brary Association should do to assist in the 
development of adequate library service for 
people who are now without it.” 

Since this Committee has but recently been 
appointed when this report must be submitted 
for printing, there has been no opportunity 
for meeting and discussion of the important 
task committed to us. There can be presented 
here only the briefest survey of some of the 
considerations which direct our work. 

Our duties involve first some analysis of our 
field. Who and where are the people who are 
without this library service? They include 
both those who are without any library service 
at all and those who are without any adequate 
library service. They are to be found in all 
parts of the territory covered by our mem- 
bership but of course in widely varying num- 
bers in different localities. There are cities 
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and villages without libraries but with a con- 
centrated population and with sufficient re- 
sources to support local public libraries. There 
are many areas of combined urban and rural 
population which could support and profit by 
the county system but where no such work has 
yet been developed. There are thousands of 
people more widely scattered in areas which 
apparently must depend for the present upon 
library service from the state. 

What this situation is, in terms of numbers, 
location, needs, present resources, prospects 
for progress—whether, indeed, this analysis is 
correct and inclusive—cannot be determined in 
any short time. To this the Committee will 
direct its first attention, and prosecute the 
work as rapidly as possible. It may be sug- 
gested that this labor could be expedited if 
there were available assistance from head- 
quarters which could be devoted to this par- 
ticular study. 

Generally speaking, it would appear that 
any attempt to answer the question as to what 
the A. L. A. can do in the premises must await 
some accumulation and analysis of the facts 
suggested above. 

From another point of view, however, there 
might be opportunity for more rapid progress. 
It is entirely possible that conditions may 
be recognized in specific localities where the 
assistance of the A. L. A. would be possible 
and welcomed and effective. The Committee 
recognizes this avenue of investigation and 
possible action, and will be prepared to offer 
its recommendations along these lines if such 
an opportunity shall be developed. 


This Committee feels the significance of 
the duties entrusted to it. It looks upon its 
appointment as an expression by the A. L, A. 
of a desire to use cumulated professional 
knowledge and the spirit and high purpose 
of the Association in the forwarding of the 
wider extension of organized library service 
for those who do not yet have what so many 
enjoy. We_ interpret this action as based 
upon a thorough conviction as to the social 
significance of the diffusion of knowledge as 
an indispensable element in community prog- 
ress. It is in that spirit that your Committee 
approaches the duties you have assigned to it. 

C. B. Lester, Chairman. 
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4 LIBRARY REVENUES 


Your Committee on Library Revenues syb- 
mits the following report: 

During the year and the latter part of the 
preceding year your Committee secured re. 
ports in detail on the income and work of 
between 200 and 300 college, university, teach- 
ers’ college, and normal school libraries. These 
reports are the replies that were received from 
800 institutions to which the questionnaires 
were sent, This material has been carefully 
studied and the Committee is of the opinion 
that a certain amount of field work is neces- 
sary in order to get the best possible basis of 
knowledge before making definite recom- 
mendations on revenues for such classes of 
libraries. It is hoped, therefore, that during 
the coming year means may be found whereby 
a representative group of 50 or more libraries 
in different parts of the country may be stud- 
ied on the ground so that the Committee will 
have at its disposal a large mass of first hand 
knowledge to supplement the information 
gained from the questionnaire. 

The chairman of the Committee has visited 
since the last meeting of the A. L. A. a con- 
siderable number of college and university 
libraries. As a result of his observations and 
studies of this subject through a series of 
years he is firmly convinced that few college 
libraries have made sufficient provision for the 
accommodation of readers in their ‘reading 
and reference rooms: in other words, the read- 
ing room space is inadequate to serve properly 
all who come to use it. A good deal of this 
difficulty is due to the fact that the character 
of the teaching in many of the colleges in the 
last 20 years has changed very materially, so 
that students are sent to the library for work 
to a much larger extent than ever before. 

In connection with public libraries the Com- 
mittee is happy to report that there has been 
a large increase in the number of institutions 
that now receive an annual revenue for main- 
tenance of $1 or more per capita. While the 
Committee does not have the exact number of 
libraries in the country which are now receiv- 
ing such an amount it is certain that upwards 
of 200 libraries are receiving annually a reve- 
nue of from one to six dollars per capita for 
maintenance. 

The Committee would like to stress the im- 
portance of libraries seeking gifts and be- 
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quests for endowments, or: trust funds, for 
carrying on their work, particularly funds for 
the purchase of books in particular lines. This 
is a field that has unlimited possibilities and all 
that is needed in the course of a long series of 
years is to have this matter properly pre- 
sented to the people. 

Such endowments or trust funds are appli- 
cable to institutional libraries as well as to 
public libraries. In many of our colleges and 
universities the library is already the recipient 
of funds of this sort. Nevertheless there are 
still vast opportunities for additional endow- 
ment funds for institutional libraries. The 
argument for such funds is applicable to all 
sorts of libraries. 

In nearly all of the older communities there 
are a number of people of wealth, frequently 
with no near relatives, who would be more 
than glad to establish a memorial fund of one 
sort or another for aiding the educational 
work of a library through the coming years, 
if the opportunities for service on the part of 
such a fund were thoroughly understood by 
them. Your Committee is convinced that 
librarians should stress in every possible way 
the opportunities such trust funds offer. We 
have in mind one library that now receives as 
an annual income from trust funds more than 
$1 per capita of the population of the city, and 
this together with their income from the muni- 
cipality, fines, etc., gives an annual income of 
nearly $2 per capita of the population served 
—a total amount of $50,000. 

In some of the states, and perhaps in many 
of them, it may be necessary to secure addi- 
tional legislation for library boards to handle 
trust funds in this way, Where such legis- 
lation has not been provided for, librarians 
should see to it that the members of their 
boards become sufficiently interested to have 
the proper legislation enacted. Ordinarily 
there should be little difficulty in securing leg- 
islation of this kind. This is a vast field for 
constructive work on the part of library 
boards. 

Such legislation should give a library board, 
or some municipal body, rather wide authority 
in holding and managing property in this way, 
and care should be exercised that funds may 
not become tied up and more or less useless 
because of changed conditions. Of course, it 
will greatly increase the responsibility of a 


library board to have the care of the invest- 
ment of hundreds of thousands, or perhaps 
even millions of dollars, but librarians should 
welcome this opportunity for enlarged service. 
Librarians can promote the cause of libraries 
by the study of finance no less than by the 
study of library economy. 


Another phase in the development of trust 
funds for libraries is the certainty that there 
are persons who would be glad to contribute 
funds of this kind for the community, if they 
could have the income thereof for the life 
time of one or more individuals, their own or 
others. Legislation permitting the manage- 
ment of property and to pay the income during 
the life of an individual in this way is likely 
to be necessary in a good many of the states. 
Your Committee is of the opinion that a li- 
brary board or other municipal board should 
have the same authority and powers with 
reference to trust funds, as is usual with a 
board of trustees of a college or university. 


In any such movement for the securing of 
gifts for trust funds, etc., care should be ex- 
ercised that the matter is presented in such a 
way that the public or municipality maintain- 
ing a library should not be relieved of its re- 
sponsibility for library support. Trust funds 
should be used to enrich and supplement the 
work of the library and not to relieve the com- 
munity of taxation for library purposes. Your 
Committee recalls now certain money gifts to 
libraries on the express condition that they be 
used to supplement existing funds and not in 
lieu of them—a reasonable condition to be at- 
tached to any gift or bequest to a library. 

Your Committee has had many inquiries 
during the year with reference to various 
phases of library support and income both 
from librarians and library trustees. There 
are so many vital problems connected with this 
subject, and so much depends on it, that one 
person could advantageously spend a whole 
year (doing nothing else) in investigation and 
study of library revenues and the proper sup- 
port for all sorts of libraries. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Samuet H. Rancx, Chairman 


Iva M. But ttn, 
J. T. Geroutp, 
Ciara Howarp, 
W. H. Kerr, 


Sarau E. McCarpte, 
Georce T. SETTLE, 

H. C. WELLMAN, 
Harriet A. Woop. 
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LIBRARY SURVEY 


The Committee on Library Survey has been 
proceeding during the past year with the in- 
tention of completing as much as possible of 
the entire investigation in time for publica- 
tion of the results prior to the semi-centen- 
nial. It has for some time been apparent 
that to cover the entire field, in the time and 
with the limited force of workers at our dis- 
' posal, would be impossible. 

The questionnaire which has been the sub- 
ject of so much discussion was sent, early in 
November, to 3,034 libraries, including all 
public and college libraries, so far as our 
mailing lists could be made complete, of five 
thousand volumes or more. At the date of 
this report (May 5), replies have been re- 
ceived from 1,150 libraries, or a little more 
than one-third. It is vitally important to the 
success of the Survey that all who have not 


yet answered the questionnaire, do so at once. 


A very large amount of time is required for 
proper study of the replies and compilation of 
the facts, before the writing of the reports can 
be begun ; and the office force consists only of 
the director, assistant director, and several 
stenographers and typists. To make the re- 
ports complete, too, the questionnaire will have 
to be supplemented by much correspondence 
and further study on many points, for even 
a questionnaire of 185 pages could not cover 
every phase of library activity. 

Two smaller questionnaires for school li- 
braries have recently been issued, a one-page 
printed form, covering only the most essential 
questions of fact as to school library organiza- 
tion, and a mimeographed form of several 
pages, going more into detail in regard to 
school library service. The smaller form has 
been sent to all school libraries in the country 
(exclusive of those which are branches of a 
public library, these being covered by the gen- 
eral questionnaire). The larger form has 
been sent to a selected list of several hundred 
schools. In addition to the information that 
will be thus secured, a small number of 
school libraries are being asked to give us the 
information called for on the public and 
college library form so far as the questions 
apply at all to school library work. It is 
hoped that by this method we shall be able 
to make a satisfactory report concerning ex- 
isting conditions prevailing among school li- 
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braries generally, with more specific reports 
on the work of a number of representatiye 
libraries. 

Plans are also under way for a similar 
inquiry among special libraries. This field js 
so large and so complex that any exhaustive 
study of it must necessarily be a thing quite 
distinct from the study of the older branches 
of library work. It is hoped, however, that 
we shall be able to present an adequate sum. 
mary of special library organization and sery. 
ice in their larger aspects. 

The Committee decided that it was better 
to defer, for the present, the study of the more 
technical subjects covered by the question- 
naire, such as the problems of classification 
and cataloging, binding and repair, and library 
buildings and equipment, because of the im- 
possibility of covering thoroughly the entire 
field at this time. The whole field is divisible 
into five fairly distinct parts: library service; 
library organization and finance; administra- 
tive processes and technique ; problems of per- 
sonnel; and “special collections.” The work 
is being carried on with the intention of coy- 
ering these five parts in the order mentioned, 
and of completing just as much of the whole, 
before the semi-centennial, as may be possi- 
ble. How much this will be cannot yet be 
estimated with sufficient certainty to justify 
any prediction in this report. The Committee 
can only state that as much will be completed 
as the funds at its disposal, and the informa- 
tion contributed, make possible. 

The report which may be made on any 
topic is divisible into three heads: a statement 
of the general or most prevalent practice, with 
mention of differences that may be found in 
different sizes or types of library; specific 
citation of some of the most useful and i- 
teresting illustrations of the prevailing prac- 
tice; and citation of some of the most inter- 
esting exceptions, or of methods and practice 
that are unusual. 

To relieve the fears of those who antici- 
pate a mass of meaningless statistics as the 
sole result of the Survey, it may be said that 
the generally prevailing practice on various 
points will be expressed in general terms, and 
not in purely quantitative terms. Exact fig- 
ures and statistics will be given only where it 
seems likely that the figures are of some sig- 
nificance and will be of general interest. Fur- 
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thermore, no statements of fact will be in- 
cluded unless it seems clear that, from the 
facts, a reasonably large number of librarians 
can draw conclusions with a practical applica- 
tion to their own libraries. In other words, 
we shall endeavor to include nothing that is 
irrelevant; to include as much as possible of 
all that is, or may be, useful; and to give the 
reports the highest constructive value we can. 
The Committee appreciates the very helpful 

co-operation which has been so cheerfully 
given by a very large number of the pro- 
fession. It asks earnestly, now, for a prompt 
response from all who have not yet con- 
tributed the information which is needed. 

Artuur E. Bostwick, Chairman, 

Cuartes H. Compton, 

Joun B. Karser, 

FLORENCE OVERTON, 

AzariaH S. Root, 

Bessie SARGEANT SMITH. 


MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITER- 
ATURE 
The Committee on the Revision of Adams’ 

Manual dislikes to say continually that the 
work is approaching completion, and for two 
years past has hoped that it was making final 
report. The copy for the new Guide to His- 
torical Literature being compiled by the Bib- 
liography Committee of the American His- 
torical Association (with whom your Com- 
mittee is in close touch) is being prepared for 
the printer, and it is hoped that the book will 
be printed in 1926. 

A. H. S#earer, Chairman, 

H. H. B. Meyer. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Membership Committee was enlarged 
to include one member from each state and 
one from each of the larger cities. The usual 
disadvantages of large committees were en- 
countered, but these were more than offset by 
the advantage of having a representative in 
each community, familiar with local conditions 
and able to lend a personal touch to the cam- 
paign. 

The following methods of work were used: 
1. General publicity through library publica- 
tions; 2. Membership talks at state and local 
meetings; 3. Personal appeals to non-mem- 
bers; 4. Letters to institutions and trustees; 


5. Invitations to students in library schools; 
6. Letters to all who had allowed membership 
to lapse. 

The total membership has been increased by 
668. 

With greater zeal and more sustained efforts 
your Committee could no doubt have gained 
greater results, but it should be recognized 
that each year the securing of new members 
eecomes more difficult. The library schools 
and training classes develop a small annual 
crop of eligibles. Some new members can 
always be secured in the state in which the 
annual conference is held. But a large, per- 
manent gain in membership cannot be secured 
from these two sources. 

Probably the largest field of extension is 
among the assistants in library work, At 
present the Association contains almost as 
many chief librarians as assistants. 

Several members of the Membership Com- 
mittee in different sections of the country 
report that because of low salaries they are 
unable to interest library assistants. The ques- 
tion therefore arises as to whether it would 
be wise to establish a cheaper form of 
membership for library workers earning less 
than a specified amount, possibly $1,200 or 
$1,500. The Association probably had some 
such idea in view when it established the two 
forms of membership now prevailing. We 
find, however, that $2 dues plus $1 initiation 
fee, acts as a barrier in many cases and rela- 
tively few assistants are now joining the As- 
sociation. 

The Committee realizes that the Associa- 
tion has given much study to the perplexing 
problems of membership and dues. We make 
no definite recommendations at this time, but 
we do venture to suggest that a large, repre- 
sentative membership, including a larger pro- 
portion of assistants, might be secured if a 
cheaper form of membership could be estab- 
lished.* 

Ratpx Muwn, Chairman. 


OBERLY MEMORIAL FUND 


The foundation of the Eunice Rockwood 
Oberly Memorial prize in memory of Miss 
Oberly who was formerly the librarian of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Depart- 


*Some members of the Committee are opposed to 
this suggestion. 
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ment of Agriculture, was the outcome of the 
spontaneous expression of the regard of her 
associates in the Department at the time of 
her death on November 5, 1921. Later contri- 
butions were received from her friends and co- 
workers outside the Department, from her col- 
lege classmates and from the American Phyto- 
pathological Society. The amount of the con- 
tributions soon reached the goal of $1,000 but 
it is hoped and expected that the amount may 
be increased from time to time. 

In view of Miss Oberly’s own bibliographi- 
cal contributions and her appreciation of and 
belief in the possibilities inherent in biblio- 
graphical work, the Committee in charge of 
the fund unanimously decided to have the 
memorial take the form of a cash prize to the 
amount of the annual or biennial interest on 
the $1,000, to be awarded to the compiler of 
the best bibliography in the field of agricul- 
ture or the natural sciences. The adminis- 
tration of the fund was accepted by the Amer- 
ican Library Association in December, 1922, 
and the contributions were turned over to it 
on March 31, 1923, The fund is invested in 
liberty bonds bearing four and a quarter per 
cent interest. 

Announcement of the first award of the 
prize was made the last of December, 1924, 
during the Washington meetings of the Amer- 
ican Phytopathological Society. The prize, 
amounting to $75.00 was awarded to Max 
Meisel, formerly of the science division of the 
New York Public Library, for the first vol- 
ume of his extensive Bibliography of Ameri- 
can natural history, published in the fall of 
1924 by the Premier Publishing Company, 626 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. Its scope is ex- 
plained in the full title of the bibliography 
which is as follows: A bibliography of 
American natural history: The pioneer cen- 
tury, 1769-1865; The role played by the scien- 
tific societies; Scientific journals; Natural his- 
tory museums and botanic gardens; State 
geological and natural history surveys; Fed- 
eral exploring expeditions, in the rise and 
progress of American botany, geology, miner- 
alogy, paleontology and zoology. It is to be 
published in three volumes. The first volume 
contains 244 pages and is “an annotated bib- 
liography of American natural history and its 
institutions, during colonial times and the pio- 
neer century, which have been published up 
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to 1924; with a classified subject and geo. 
graphic index; and a bibliography of biog- 
raphies.” This bibliography will be a very 
useful reference tool and sets a high standard 
of comparison for material which may be sub- 
mitted in competition for the Oberly prize 
in the future. 

In the preface of his bibliography Mr. 
Meisel states that in partially completed form 
it was submitted as a graduation requirement 
in June, 1916, to the New York State Library 
School. Mr. Meisel formerly assisted in the 
science department of the New York Public 
Library, is a B. S. graduate of the College 
of the City of New York, and has studied also 
at Cornell. He was in the Chemical warfare 
service of the United States Army in 1918 and 
in the American Library Association War 
Service in 1918-20. 

A bibliography on the marketing of agri- 
cultural products, submitted by Emily L, Day, 
Katharine Jacobs, and Margaret T. Olcott, 
of the library staff of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, received honorable mention. 

In addition to those receiving the prize and 
honorable mention, the following _ bibliog- 
raphies were submitted : 

Marketing of farm products; A supplement 
to a bibliography. By Lillian G. Pulver, Pub- 
lic Library, Gary, Indiana ; 

Analysis of insect injuries, with reference 
to weather conditions in Kansas. By F. H. 
Shirck, Kansas State Agricultural College; 

The biology of the pea aphid (Illinois pisi). 
By Edgar W. Davis, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. 

Woolly apple aphid. By Earl Litwiller, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

In view of the short time between the issu- 
ance in April, 1924, of the printed circular 
announcing the prize and the date, December 
1, 1924, when it was required that the bib- 
liographies in competition for the first award 
be submitted, the interest manifested in the 
prize was gratifying. 

As the prize for the present is to be awarded 
at two-year intervals, the award of the second 
prize will be made the last of December, 1926, 
and all contributions in competition for it must 
be submitted to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee not later than December 1, 1926, Further 
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particulars in regard to the conditions of the 
prize are given in the printed circular en- 
titled The Eunice Rockwood Oberly Me- 
morial Prise, copies of which may be ob- 
tained upon application to the chairman of the 
Committee. Attention is also called to the 
biographical sketch of Miss Oberly by Neil 
F. Stevens which appeared in Phytopathology, 
volume 15, February, 1925. A few copies of 
the reprint of the article can still be obtained 
from Dr. Stevens, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


It is hoped that there will be a number of 
competitors for the next prize, from library 
school students and assistants in scientific and 
agricultural libraries, and that in addition a 
number of graduate students in agriculture 
and the natural sciences who prepare bibliog- 
raphies in connection with their master’s or 
doctor’s degrees, will submit their bibliog- 
raphies in competition. 

The membership of the permanent Com- 
mittee, appointed by the president of the 
American Library Association, is as follows: 
Claribel R. Barnett, librarian, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Chairman; W. W. 
Bishop, librarian, University of Michigan; 
Mary K. Bryan, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; Mary E. 
Hazeltine, preceptor, University of Wiscon- 
sin Library School; Mary G. Lacy, li- 
brarian, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
Erwin F, Smith, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Edward D. Tweedell, assistant librarian, John 
Crerar Library. 


CLARIBEL R. Barnett, Chairman. 


POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS 
No report. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Of concrete achievement this year, the 
Public Documents Committee can report but 
little. 


The Library Information Service Bill which 
at the beginning of the 68th Congress seemed 
to have a rosy future has again failed of pas- 
sage. In the Senate no action of any sort was 
taken, while in the House, hearings were held 
before the Education Committee during the 


first session. (68th Congress, Session 1, H. 
R. 161). In the second session it was debated 
Jan. 21, 1925, and again on Feb. 2, 1925. On 
both occasions objections were raised, the 
Congressmen in question being Mr. Blanton of 
Texas, Mr. Bulwinkle of North Carolina, Mr. 
Black of Texas and Mr. Sears of Florida. 


The Handbook on the public use of docu- 
ments after unavoidable delay is again in hand. 
It is being prepared by a sub-committee under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Jessie Woodford 
Lyman. Its appearance in 1926 can, I think, 
be expected. 

The following suggestions as to topics for 
consideration by the succeeding Public Docu- 
ments Committee may have some merit. In 
any event they are submitted for what they are 
worth. 


A study of the present tendency towards cur- 
tailing government publications, either by 
omission or reduced editions may be timely. 
We are of course all in sympathy with in- 
creased economy in government administration 
and no doubt much reduction in printing is not 
only possible but highly desirable. Nevertheless 
it may be wise to study the problem from the 
standpoint of users and preservers of govern- 
ment publications to guard against unwise 
elimination of publications, inadequate edi- 
tions or too limited distribution to libraries. 
This applies perhaps more to state than na- 
tional publications, but is a problem that I be- 
lieve merits consideration by this Committee, 
or perhaps jointly with other interested bodies. 

A new edition of Ernest J. Reece’s State 
documents is needed. It is recommended that 
if the suggestion appeals to those attending the 
Public Documents round table this year, the 
A.L.A. Editorial Committee be asked to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of a new edition. 

A series of pictures on popular document 
work to be filmed for the Bray $35.00 picture 
projecting machine, corresponding to films al- 
ready produced for work with children, may be 
possible and desirable. 

Possibilities are: 1. how documents are pub- 
lished, what they are etc.; 2. popular use of 
documents, e.g. in class rooms, homes, libra- 
ries etc.; 3. methods of preparation, shelving, 
charging, etc. 

Cart Vitz, Chairman. 
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PUBLICITY 

No report. 

RECRUITING FOR LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


During this past year there have been made 
several connections with those who are inter- 
ested in the work of recruiting for library 
service, and some interesting possibilities for 
activities have been suggested. Inquiries from 
vocational workers and others have come to 
the chairman regarding summer opportuni- 
ties for college students in practical library 
experience and it seemed as though some defi- 
nite information on this matter would be 
worth while. Accordingly, letters were sent 
to many of the larger public libraries in the 
east asking them regarding their practice in 
this matter and also if they would be willing 
to accept such students. The responses re- 
ceived were most encouraging and showed that 
many librarians are willing to co-operate in this 
matter, as far as possible, and would give col- 
lege students summer substitute work with the 
hope of finding potential library assistants of 
promise by showing them the value and op- 
portunities of the library profession and en- 
couraging them to secure professional train- 
ing. From these reports a cumulative list was 
made giving the information thus obtained, 
and this was sent to a few vocational workers 
who had asked for it. It would seem that this 
phase of Committee investigation could be 
further developed by securing a list of libra- 
ries all over the country, which are willing 
to receive such students, and in the spring of 
the year sending such list to vocational ad- 
visers in a few selected colleges where it 
would be advisable to use this information 
in connection with talks on vocations. 

A communication has been received from 
the Children’s Librarians Section of the A. L. 
A. asking that the Recruiting Committee give 
attention to the great need for training library 
workers with children and suggesting that 
attention be given to this urgent need and its 
remedy. This is an important piece of work 
which may well be considered by this Com- 
mittee in the future. 

The Committee is conscious of the large 
field which is yet to be developed, in bringing 
librarianship to the attention of educated and 
ambitious young men and young women, but 
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it believes that the study now being made of 
education for librarianship by the A. L. A. 
Board of Education will more clearly define 
the objectives ahead, so that the Recruiting 
Committee may in the future develop a more 
definite plan for co-operation and constructive 
work with educational and library activities, 
BessiE SARGEANT SMITH, Chairman. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN LIBRARIES 
AND MOVING PICTURES 


Recommendations 


1. That the public libraries in the larger 
cities be urged to establish and maintain, in 
connection with their information service, in- 
dexes to the agencies from which moving pic- 
ture films may be obtained for educational and 
recreational purposes. 

2. That an effort be made to induce a se- 
lected number of public libraries (chosen with 
some regard for geographical divisions) to as- 
sume the functions of collecting and distribut- 
ing films for the use of schools, clubs and 
other organizations in their respective regional 
areas. 

3. That in view of the amount of detail in- 
volved in the task of developing and sustain- 
ing a consecutive program of co-operation be- 
tween the public libraries and the moving pic- 
ture producers, the services of an executive 
clerk, working at the headquarters of the 
American Library Association or at the office 
of the Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America, Inc., should be secured. It 
is believed that in the event that the A.L.A. is 
unable to finance this proposal, the necessary 
funds can be obtained elsewhere. 

For the Committee, 
CLARENCE E. SHERMAN, Chairman. 


REPRINTS AND INEXPENSIVE 
EDITIONS 


The Committee on Reprints and Inexpen- 
sive Editions has been collecting data in regard 
to books that come within its scope. The first 
work of the Committee has been on series of 
books made up entirely or principally of adult 
titles, and which retail to the general customer 
for less than one dollar a volume. The Com- 
mittee plans to have an exhibit at the meet- 
ing of the American Library Association in 
Seattle. In this exhibit a display will be made 
of books from the various series that come 
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within the above limitations together with lists 
of the titles included in such series, and other 
data in regard to the books and their avail- 
ability for various kinds of library use. 

If there is sufficient interest in such material 
it is planned to make this a traveling exhibit, 
available for district or state meetings. 

LoutseE Prouty, Chairman. 


RESOURCES OF AMERICAN LI- 
BRARIES 


The Committee is unable to report any defi- 
nite accomplishment during the past year. The 
matter of the establishment of the program of 
collection has, however, been discussed at the 
meetings of a number of national learned so- 
cieties, and the plan has been everywhere sym- 
pathetically received. The difficulties in the 
way are very great, and they must not be neg- 
lected. 

We are very hopeful that during the coming 
year we can secure funds which will make 
possible the inauguration, on an experimental 
basis at least, of a series of surveys of our col- 
lections in various subjects. If this can be 
accomplished, the task remaining will be rela- 
tively simple. 

James THAYER GEROULD, 
Chairman. 


SALARIES, INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITIES 


The Committee on Salaries, Annuities and 
Pensions, with the generous help of the head- 
quarters staff, has compiled during the past 
year salary statistics for the following groups 
of libraries: 1. large public libraries, com- 
piled by the chairman; 2. medium-sized public 
libraries, compiled by Louis J. Bailey; 3. uni- 
versity and college libraries, compiled by Syd- 
ney B. Mitchell; 4. teachers’ college and 
normal school libraries, compiled by Mary J. 
Booth; and 5. high school libraries, compiled 
by Lucile F, Fargo, the last two groups being 
published for the first time, the others being 
revisions of statistics published formerly in 
the A. L. A. Bulletin. This is the third year 
in which salary statistics have been published 
in the Bulletin, 

This compilation involves no little work and 
it is surprising but gratifying to the chair- 
man that members of the Committee will give 
the necessary time to it. That these salary 


statistics are much used is indicated in many 
ways. The statistics show a gradual though 
not marked improvement in library salaries. 
Without minimizing the time which the head- 
quarters staff is giving to these salary sta- 
tistics, for all of the correspondence from the 
questionnaires comes to headquarters, the 
Committee wishes to emphasize the point made 
in its last report that in the opinion of its 
members it is highly desirable that funds 
should be available for the compilation of 
much more complete statistics, not only on 
the salaries of librarians but also on other 
personnel subjects. The reports of the Re- 
search Bureau of the National Education As- 
sociation on salary and personnel conditions in 
the teaching profession are an indication of 
the importance which a similar association 
places upon these problems so vitally affecting 
the profession, 

The enlarged responsibilities of the Asso- 
ciation following the establishing of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship and the Com- 
mission on Libraries and Adult Education 
surely indicate the need for a more intelligent, 
a better qualified personnel. This need cannot 
be met without raising salary standards. It is 
a problem which will require a continued and 
increased interest upon the part of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The most encouraging and striking progress 
in raising library salary standards during the 
year was the reclassification of librarians in 
United States government libraries, including 
the Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia, definitely placing them on a professional 
rank by the ruling of the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board and raising their salaries more 
nearly to meet salaries paid to other govern- 
ment employees of similar professional prep- 
aration and scholarship. This result was ob- 
tained through the efforts of an active com- 
mittee of librarians in Washington under the 
chairmanship of Claribel R. Barnett later suc- 
ceeded by Miles O. Price. 

The reports of the Committee on Library 
Personnel Classification, which is being pre- 
pared by Fred Telford from data collected 
from representative libraries, and the publica- 
tion of the findings of the Committee on Li- 
brary Survey as prepared by C. Seymour 
Thompson, the director, will undoubtedly give 
much information regarding library personnel 
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never available before, which will have a 
marked bearing upon the library salary prob- 
lem. 

The appended report on pensions and annui- 
ties is solely the work of one member of the 
Committee, Harold F. Brigham, who is mak- 
ing a study of the subject. 

Cuartes H. Compton, Chairman, 
Louis J. BaILey, 

Mary J. Bootu, 

Harotp F. BricgHam, 

Lucite F. Farco, 

FRANKLIN F. Hopper, 

Dorsey W. Hype, Jr., 

Sypney B. MITCHELL, 


Appendix: Library Pensions 

A tentative statement of the general provi- 
sions and problems involved, offered merely as 
a starting point for a complete study of the 
question, 

I. Desirability 

It is taken for granted that the importance 
of pensions, both economic and social, is gen- 
erally accepted. 


II. General Observations 


1. The establishment of a pension plan for 
librarians may be possible in one of four ways. 
a. By bringing about the inclusion of 
library employees under a municipal, state 
civil service, or other pension plan already 
in force. Thus most library commission work- 
ers come under a state pension system, and 
college librarians may avail themselves of the 
benefits of the Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association (a Carnegie institution). 
b. In very large libraries, or possibly in 
library associations, by the establishment of a 
special pension plan that may be offered by 
a reliable insurance company and that may be 
specially adapted to the peculiar needs or de- 
mands of the particular library, or association. 
c. By the problematical establishment of 
a national library pension plan which may be 
worked out scientifically under the direction 
of the American Library Association and 
which may be some day established for the 
benefit of. the libraries in the country. 


d. For the average library of average 
size, by the adoption of a pension plan offered 
by a reliable insurance company involving in- 





dividual contracts for each member of the 
staff who is eligible. This is the only Way 
immediately open to every library, and ip. 
volving the least preliminary planning. Many 
satisfactory plans are being offered by the 
most reliable insurance companies and most 
libraries would readily find one plan to suit 
their needs. 

2. The possibility of a large library of 
body of librarians establishing and adminis. 
tering an independent pension plan is not to 
be considered. The solid advantages of de. 
pending entirely on established, “old-line” 
insurance companies for the administration of 
pension systems are as follows: 


a. These companies assume the entire 
obligation of administration, including the 
high over-head costs. 

b. They give exclusive attention to the 
business in hand, whereas private concerns 
would generally provide a supervisory board 
which is engrossed in numerous other matters, 

c. They have an established and_ far 
reaching contact with the money market, guar- 
anteeing the best and safest (governed by 
law) return from investments. These returns 
revert in larger savings to the subscribers in 
mutual insurance companies. 

d. They are equipped to make periodic 
checks of basic tables and accumulated funds 
connected with any pension plan to see that 
all is safe and sound. 


III. Benefits 


The usual benefits associated with a pen- 
sion plan are four in number: 

1. A retirement allowance. 

2. Death benefits. 

3. Disability provisions. 

4. Provisions for withdrawal from service. 

1. An adequate retirement allowance is 
often named as an amount equal to half the 
final average salary received by an employee 
who had been in service 35 years. The Car- 
negie formula for an adequate retirement al- 
lowance is one-half the final salary plus a 
constant sum of $400. Some pension plans 
reckon the retirement allowance as 1/70th of 
the average salary received during the past 
five, or possibly ten years, multiplied by the 
number of years of service. In the case of 
an employee with service credit prior to the 
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date of the establishment of the pension plan, 
the allowance is increased by similar reckon- 
ing, that is 1/70th (One library suggests 
1/100th for this in order to reduce costs.) of 
the salary received at the time of the adoption 
of the pension plan multiplied by the num- 
ber of years of previous service. The prac- 
tice of using an average of future salaries as 
a basis for retirement benefits is not only un- 
satisfactory but dangerous because such sala- 
ries are unknown and unpredictable quantities. 
(See Section IV, paragraph No. 3.) The usual 
retirement ages are 60 or 65 years. In this con- 
nection a pension plan might have to take some 
account of the fact that women usually live 
longer than men. Some few plans establish 
20 years of service as the minimum require- 
ment for eligibility to retirement, so that if 
an employee entered service at age 42 
he would not be eligible until age 62. Some 
pension plans provide a guarantee of ten an- 
nual payments after retirement, so that the 
total amount paid will at least equal the 
amount of all contributions paid into the plan 
by the employee. (Plus interest ?—See end of 
this section.) In the event of the employee’s 
death the remainder of the ten guaranteed 
payments are paid to the employee’s beneficiary. 
In conclusion attention is called to one special 
type of pension plan in which the retirement 
allowance is made up of ten-dollar units, each 
unit represented by a certificate received by 
the employee for each year of service, and 
each guaranteeing to the employee a retire- 
ment allowance of ten dollars per year as 
long as he shall live after retirement. 


2. Death benefits may be provided in a 
number of different ways common to general 
life insurance. The usual death benefit how- 
ever is a surrender of all contributions paid 
into the plan by the employee. (Plus interest?) 
This applies if death comes before maturity. 
If after maturity the total amount paid on any 
individual contract, that is to employee and his 
beneficiary, will still equal the total amount 


of the employee’s contributions. (Plus inter- 
est?) 


3. Disability benefits are not a part of the 
usual simplified pension plan, because of the 
added costs involved. They may well be pro- 
vided for in an alternative plan in order to 
offer the employee an option in the matter. 
In considering disability and other benefits 


the primary fact always remains, namely that 
the cost of a pension plan increases directly 
with the amount and kind of benefits offered, 
and since the simplest form of a pension plan 
would be considered br the ordinary library 
an expensive propositicn, albeit the finest sort 
of an investment, it would seem necessary to 
simplify the benefits to a reasonable minimum. 
A general disability retirement might be pro- 
vided for afte: 5, 10 or 15 years of service. 
More elaborate plans have separate provi- 
sions for accident disability retirement and for 
accident death benefits. The small hazards 
involved in library work reduce the need of 
such benefits. Moreover the ordinary life in- 
surance which librarians were found to be 
carrying might provide disability and other 
special benefits sufficient to warrant an avoid- 
ance of unnecessary duplication of such bene- 
fits in a library pension plan. 


4. Provisions for withdrawal from service 
strike one important feature common to many 
pension plans, that is the idea of making the 
pensions a form of savings. It is essential 
in any form of pension plan in which the 
employee as well as the employer is a contrib- 
utor that the employee be guaranteed, in case 
of withdrawal from service, one of three 
things: (1) A cash return of all his contri- 
butions into the plan, possibly with interest; 
or (2) a deferred return of his contributions 
if the contract is surrendered, for example 
the commencement of payments earned on an 
annuity contract by the premiums paid up to 
that time; or (3) provision for the continu- 
ance of the contract in the event that the 
employee can assume full responsibility else- 
where for the payment of premium, either 
wholly or in part, on withdrawal from service. 
Provision (1), though occasionally met with, 
is bad because it puts a premium on a cash 
surrender value, which on occasion may be 
worth more in the eyes of the employee than 
the future pension benefits. Moreover, a cash 
value of itself invalidates any annuity provi- 
sion. In short it defeats the real purpose 
of a pension. Provisions (2) and (3) are 
essential to any pension plan. An employee 
is entitled to a full and fair return on all 
money he has contributed out of his salary 
into a pension system. Regarding the continu- 
ance of the policy elsewhere most plans estab- 
lished exclusively for a single profession or 
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group would increase the premium to be paid 
in the event of withdrawal from the group, or 
at least from the profession in question. 

5. Two concluding observations may be 
made under the subject pension benefits: (1) 
The question of reckoning interest as a part 
of the employee’s expected return from his in- 
vestment in a pension seems to be a moot one. 
Many established pension systems definitely 
name 4 per cent cumulated interest as a part 
of the contract in all benefits. On the other 
hand this again seems to emphasize the sav- 
ings idea rather than straight old-age protec- 
tion.. It would seem preferable to charge in- 
terest outright to the minimizing of costs in 
general. (2) Question also arises concerning 
the eligibility of janitors and other manual 
laborers to the benefits of library pensions. 
A comprehensive system would probably have 
to provide suitable tables of risks and rates 
for those who work primarily by physical 
exertion, male and female, as distinct from 
tables for those who work primarily by mental 
exertion, male and female. If this is not done 
the manual laborers will have to be either in- 
cluded in the general system with librarians, 
or else pronounced ineligibles. 

IV. 

1. The form of pension plan which this 
statement recommends and which seems not 
only the most desirable but the only form prac- 
ticable to libraries is one in which contribu- 
tions are made jointly between the employee 
and employer, and as far as possible on a 
“50:50” basis. It must be admitted however 
that the costs to the library would be the 
larger because the library would have to as- 
sume the bulk’ of the cost for service prior 
to the establishment of the plan, and because 
it is generally recognized that the employee's 
contribution must be a fixed rate and must 
therefore be placed at a minimum amount to 
make it possible for employees to meet their 
obligations. The cost to the library may be 
a slightly increasing one to make this possible 
according to some existing pension systems. 
The costs to the library would also be in- 
creasing from year to year in view of the 
fact that a library is a constantly growing 
institution. 


Cosis 


2. The following facts would also enter 
into the question of costs: 


a. Pensions are most expensive to those 
institutions in which the labor turnover js 
small, that is the cost of pensions for a pros- 
perous factory would be less than the cost to 
a hospital or college or library. This obserya- 
tion would not apply of course to established 
pension plans offered by insurance companies 
in contracts with individuals; it would only 
apply in cases where a large library attempted 
to establish a pension plan of its-own for its 
own employees only, or in the event that an 
effort were made to establish a national library 
pension plan under the direction of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, for example. 

b. The cost of pensions for women is 
greater than the cost for men because women 
live on the average longer than men. 

c. There are three ways open for reduc- 
ing the total costs of pensions: 

(1) By reducing the benefits offered to 
a minimum within the bounds of reason. 

(2) By paying premiums in one lump 
sum out of the library budget annually. This 
payment would include both the contribution 
of the library and also that of the employee, 
adjustment being made for the latter by the 
necessary reduction of the employee’s monthly 
salary. 

(3) By offering no interest on contribu- 
tions as a part of the benefits but using the 
equivalent of this to reduce costs in general. 

3. The most satisfactory basis of contribu- 
tions seems to be percentage of salary. Such 
a basis is more easily adjusted to individual 
cases, and it has a natural rather than arti- 
ficial application as in the case of a plan which 
is based on an unpredictable future average 
salary, or on a fixed annual premium unit as 
that of $105 offered by one insurance com- 
pany, or an annual fixed annuity such as $1000 
at age of retirement offered by another com- 
pany. The point to be born in mind is that 
contributions paid in now will build up a re- 
serve which will yield at the retirement age a 
definite, calculable annuity. If from three to 
five per cent of the present salary, paid by 
each party, employer and employee, will yield 
an adequate retirement allowance according 
to present conditions, then as the salary in- 
creases the same per cent, increasing these 
joint contributions, will yield a correspond- 
ingly larger and still adequate allowance. Pro- 
vision should also be made allowing the em- 
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ployee to voluntarily increase his contributions 
to a greater amount than that equalled by the 
employer, as an incentive to thrift. 


4. In dealing with past service, that is 
prior to the establishment of the pension plan, 
it is the library’s obligation to assume the 
principal cost of providing for the pensions 
to cover this period. This is probably the 
most serious difficulty in the way of establish- 
ing pensions, but these costs can be, and 
usually are, reduced by requiring the em- 
ployees to share in them, that is by raising the 
minimum age of retirement for this class of 
employees and by cutting down the pension for 
past service. The two methods are generally 
combined. Past services may be provided for 
in one of five different ways, or by various 
combinations of these ways: 

a. By the direct payment of pensions 
for past service out of the usual income of 
the library without setting up any special fund 
to meet this obligation independently. This 
arrangement is of course distinctly unscien- 
tific and therefore unsound and dangerous. 


b. By a large initial payment of a sum 
sufficient to yield the required pension amounts 
as these are scientifically computed to be. 


c. By amortizing this same large obliga- 
tion by additional annual payments over the 
first fifteen or twenty years after the estab- 
lishment of the plan. 


d. By providing a comparatively smaller 
retirement allowance for past services than for 
service after the establishment of the plan. 
Such an arrangement is suggested above under 
benefits in the case of a library which uses 
1/100th of the average salary as a basis for 
reckoning the prior service allowance and 
1/70th as a basis for future services. 


e. By raising the minimum age of re- 
tirement for those in service before the adop- 
tion of the plan, in order to allow several ad- 
ditional years for the accumulation of a more 
adequate reserve for their pensions. 


V. Conclusion 
In conclusion this statement might well in- 
corporate the findings of the Special Com- 
mittee on Pensions of the New York Stock 
Exchange which recommended “the adoption 
of a plan (1) with definite (scientifically cal- 
culated) benefits, (2) set up on a reserve basis, 


(3) administered by an (established) financial 
institution, and (4) on a contributory basis.” 


Finally, special attention is called to the pub- 
lications of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and the related 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America. These contain the fruit of years 
of study both of pensions in general, and of 
teachers’ pensions in particular, which would 
bear closest relation to pensions for librarians. 
Especially important are the general conclu- 
stons and fundamental principles relating to 
pensions contained in the Manual of the public 
tenefactions of Andrew Carnegie, in the sec- 
tion dealing with the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, or in the sepa- 
rate reprint of this section, pages 14 to 17. 


Haroitp F. BricgHam. 


SCHEMES OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Committee has merely marked time this 
year, pending the completion of the work of 
the Committee on Library Personnel. We 
have held only one formal meeting, that in 
Chicago during the mid-winter meeting 
when we met with Mr. Telford to discuss 
the findings of the questionnaire his committee 
had sent out. The members of the Committee 
then present were much impressed with the 
potential value of Mr. Telford's investigation 
and were unanimously of the opinion that the 
data to be gathered and digested by the Bu- 
reau of Public Personnel Administration 
would be so important as a basis for the 
schemes of service to be drawn up by this 
Committee that it would be foolish for us to 
go ahead until that work was complete. 


The Committee therefore reports, as before 
stated, that it is awaiting the completion of the 
work of the Committee on Library Personnel, 
and that so soon as it has their final results in 
hand it hopes to be able to present definite 
plans for graded library service. 


JosEPpHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Chairman, 
A. L. Battey, FLORENCE OVERTON, 


CxHartes H. Compton, Grace D, Rose, 
Gratia A. CountrYMAN,CHARLES E. Rusu, 


Loutse G. HINSDALE, Wrtiam R. Watson, 


FRANKLIN F. Hopper, P. L. Winpsor. 
Joun A. Lowe, 
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UNION LIST OF PERIODICALS 


The Committee on the Union List of Per- 
iodicals has the satisfaction of reporting real 
evidences of progress. Of the checking edi- 
tion of the list, eight parts have been issued 
covering the alphabet through G; of the pro- 
visional edition, two numbers (A & B) have 
appeared. Subsequent issues of both editions 
are to appear soon, and probably will be out 
before the meeting of the Association. Suc- 
cess of the enterprise seems assured, most of 
the important research libraries in the country 
with some additions in Canada being included 
in subscribers and contributors. 

The addition of Canadian libraries will 
make it necessary to change the name of the 
list from National Union List of Serials to 
some such form as Union List of Serials in 
the Libraries of the United States and Canada. 

H. M. Lypenserc, Chairman, 
C. W. ANpDREws, 

Artuur E, Bostwick, 
James T. GEROULD, 

Wi iarp AUSTEN. 


VENTILATION AND LIGHTING OF 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Your Committee on the Ventilation and 
Lighting of Library Buildings submits the fol- 
lowing as its report for the year: 


During the year the chairman of the 
Committee had the opportunity to try out in a 
branch library building costing nearly $200,000, 
many of the things studied by the Committee 
in recent years, and on which the Committee 
has reached more or less definite conclusions. 

Accordingly it seemed advisable to see how 
these things will work out in the completed 
building, now under construction, and which 
will be ready early in 1926, It may be stated 
that the building is being so constructed that 
it will be possible to ventilate it for a small 
number of people by natural ventilation, and 
for a large number of people by artificial ven- 
tilation. The air will be taken from the top 
of the building, removed as far as possible 
from the dirt and odors of the street, and it 
will be humidified. The ventilation system 
will be separated from the heating system of 
the building, thus enabling the air in forced 
ventilation to retain its natural ionization or 
freshness. There will be a separate ventilating 
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fan system for the auditorium where there 
may be a large number of people in a small 
space as compared with the rest of the build- 
ing. The air may also be recirculated, thus 
conserving its heat. 

The foregoing are some of the salient fea- 
tures relating to ventilation. 

The most interesting features with refer- 
ence to the lighting will be display windows, 
of which there are some 60 linear feet up 
against sidewalks, with special arrangements 
for illumination at night. The building is 59 
wired that it will be possible to deliver a defi- 
nite number of foot candles to meet the varied 
requirements of the .public and the staff at all 
the reading planes throughout the building. In 
short it is hoped to secure proper illumination 
rather than mere lighting, with its frequent 
excessive illumination in spots. At the same 
time the Committee recognizes the advisability 
of having different quantities of illumination 
because of the difference in the light require- 
ments of different people, owing to differences 
in eyes. In short, absolute uniformity in 
illumination cannot be satisfactory to all per- 
sons, simply because their eyes are different. 


The foregoing is submitted as a report of 
progress on the part of this Committee. 


Very respectfully, 

SAMUEL H. Ranck, Chairman 
C. W. AnpREws, 

D. AsHLeEY Hooker, 

H. M. LypENBERG. 


WAR SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


The total amount expended from the War 
Funds for the year ending June 30, 1925, will 
be about $12,000; for details see Report of the 
Treasurer. This money has been expended 
for such objects as in the judgment of the 
Committee, with the approval of the Executive 
Board, came nearest to the primary purpose 
for which the money was raised. 

Two expenditures are worthy of special 
mention. One was a grant of $3,600 to the 
Navy Department to enable them to carry on 
among the enlisted men of the Navy, the li- 
brary service established during the war, at a 
high professional standard. This grant was 
to pay the salary of one field librarian to or- 
ganize libraries on newly commissioned ships, 
to instruct personnel of such ships, and to 








ips, 
to 
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overhaul and recondition libraries on as many 
of the older ships as practicable. 


The other significant expenditure was for 
maintaining the library service at Ellis Island. 
Early in July, 1924, it was learned that the 
library service in the hospital of the immigrant 
station on Ellis Island had been discontinued. 
The reason given was the necessity for econ- 
omy. Further investigation showed that, while 
Commissioner Curran in charge of the Island 
and Dr. Billings in charge of the Marine Hos- 
pital both appreciated the value of the hos- 
pital library, its maintenance meant curtailing 
expenditures for necessary medicines and nurs- 
ing and between the library and these two 
greater necessities the library had to be dis- 
continued. This seemed to the Committee a 
proper point for the expenditure of war serv- 
ice funds. The librarian was reinstated under 
an agreement with the Public Health Service 
and a grant of $500 for books was also made. 
The action of the Committee met with the 
unanimous approval of the Executive Board. 


With the approval of the authorities of the 
Public Health Service an inspection of the 
hospital library service was made for the A. 
L. A. by J. I. Wyer, a member of the Com- 
mittee on War Service Activities and Franklin 
F, Hopper of the New York Public Library 
who has been in touch with the Ellis Island 
hospital library service for some time, and has 
extended aid to it on several occasions. Their 
report submitted early in December has fur- 
nished the basis for this report of the Com- 
mittee. 


“Too much can not be said for the zeal and 
personal qualities of Mrs. Grannis and the re- 
sults she obtains. For example, she rides 
every morning on three subways and elevated 
trains, instead of the one necessary to take her 
to her work, in order to pick up, with the help 
of the guards on these trains, a big bundle of 
daily papers. These she carries over with her 
to the Island and distributes fresh among the 
wards. She gets from two to twenty free 
copies from the publishers of twenty-six dif- 
erent papers in foreign languages all pub- 
lished in New York. Our Committee is going 
to make an effort to get the American dailies 
to equal this generosity. We made the rounds 
of several of the wards with Mrs. Grannis 
and her book and paper truck. She is known 
everywhere, is welcomed by the patients, 
nurses, doctors, has the right sort of personal 
relations at all points. She spends half her 
time in the wards, the other half in the li- 
brary. From twenty-five to fifty people daily 


come to the reading room and of course the 
ward service reaches many more. Books are 
sorely needed and despite the fact that she has 
a small collection of foreign books, in seven- 
teen languages, it is the books in English that 
are most in request: first, fiction, strangely 
enough no travel in foreign countries, but all 
books describing America, its government, its 
people, and the country. In foreign books, 
those most in request are the translations into 
foreign languages of American books. It 
would seem as if the people of New York City 
could supply books enough of the right sort to 
meet the Ellis Island needs if the A. L. A. 
would authorize the use of its name and give 
the matter sufficient publicity. 

“Dr. Billings helps the library all that he 
can. He gives Mrs. Grannis half time of an 
assistant selected with care from his personnel 
for qualities that relate to the library. Mrs. 
Grannis says that she is as satisfactory a per- 
son as could be picked on the Island. He has 
recently spent $500 for rebinding and is now 
seeking bids for another lot of rebinding. The 
quarters of the library are in every way ad- 
mirable. A better room could not be found on 
the Island. There is ample closet and storage 
space. The library is well kept and the hos- 
pital force takes care of the rooms in good 
shape. 

“The undoubted appropriateness of paying 
this salary out of the war service funds arises 
from the fact that the Ellis Island Hospital is 
under the Surgeon General’s hospital service, 
that it is a hospital primarily for marines and 
sailors in the Merchant Marine and only sec- 
ondarily for detained immigrants.” 

The A. L. A. owes a debt of gratitude to 


Mr. Hopper for bringing this matter to the 
attention of the Committee, for assisting Mr. 
Wyer in making an inspection of the work, 
and helping Mrs, Grannis to spend most wisely 
the $500 appropriation made by the A. L. A. 
for books. 

H. H. B. Meyer, Chairman, 

CrLarIBEL R. BARNETT, 

J. I. Wyer, 

Cart H. Mira. 


WORK WITH THE BLIND 


The past year has been one of importance 
to those concerned with the development and 
circulation of literature in Braille. In regard 
to its development, the most important con- 
tribution has come through the American 
Foundation for the Blind for the list of 68 
titles embossed by the United States Veterans 
Bureau for the use of the blinded ex-service 
men was secured through the efforts of the 
president of that Foundation. And in this 
connection the work of the Foundation’s Com- 
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mittee on the Reduction of the Cost of Braille 
Books on which this Committee is represented, 
is of importance. A sub-committee was sent 
abroad last summer to study the matter of 
two-side printing and as a result the Committee 
has recommended the use of two-side printing 
and the standardization, to a certain extent, 
of the sizes of books and of the materials used 
in their production. The Foundation has added 
to its staff a research psychologist who with 
the co-operation of the schools is working for 
improved methods in the teaching of touch 
reading, with a view to making this process 
less laborious and increasing the speed of the 
average reader. 

An excellent contribution to literature in 
Braille, grade two, has been made by the Per- 
manent Blind Relief War Fund in its service 
to the English speaking veterans. A monthly 
magazine in grade two is being published by 
this press. 

The movement to increase the amount of 
reading matter in Braille, grade 1%4, by volun- 
teer service continues in its development. Stim- 
ulated largely during the war by the Red 
Cross in co-operation with the Library of Con- 
gress, it is being carried on now for the 
civilian blind and in some communities has 
been taken up by the local libraries. The State 
Library of California and the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh—which have been inter- 
ested for a long time in this work—the public 
libraries of Seattle, Portland (Oregon), Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Indianapolis and New York 
City are now working actively either through 
a local chapter of the Red Cross or through 
organized training classes of their own. The 
work is valuable not only in its primary intent 
of increasing reading matter but also on ac- 
count of.its educational value to the commu- 
nity for through it intelligent women are fre- 
quently brought to a better understanding of 
the problems of blindness and not infrequently 
of the library as well. 

The work of adapting the French method of 
duplication to machine work under the direc- 
tion of the national director of Braille of the 
American Red Cross has made much progress ; 
experimental work in the duplicating is being 
done by the New York County and the Nassau 
County Chapters. 

The thanks of the Committee are extended 
to our member from the Detroit Public Li- 


brary for her success in increasing the fund 
for embossing books; this library working 
with the Detroit Welfare League has contrip. 
uted $1,325 to this fund. 

In regard to the circulation of embossed 
literature, a special effort to familiarize read. 
ers with the resources of the libraries has 
recently been made by this Committee. Realiz- 
ing the impracticability of keeping embossed 
catalogs up to date at the present cost of such 
work, the chairman has given considerable 
time to the question of getting more book 
news before the readers, At the request of 
this Committee, the editor of the Ziegler Mayg- 
azine has very kindly consented to emboss the 
Booklist, exclusive of text-books, from now on 
and has volunteered to emboss a list of all 
titles which have previously appeared in the 
Booklist which means that readers by keeping 
a file of the Ziegler Magazine will have a very 
nearly complete embossed catalog of all liter- 
ature available in grade 1%. Judging from 
the demands which continually come for em- 
bossed catalogs, this service on the part of the 
editor of the Ziegler will be much appreciat- 
ed by readers throughout the country as well 
as by librarians. The editors of the Inter- 
allied Magazine and of the Juvenile Braille 
Monthly have been asked to give space to book 
news and have expressed their willingness to 
do so. Librarians are urged to contribute 
library notes to any embossed magazine in 
their vicinity having a local circulation. 

The cordial thanks of the Committee are 
due to S. C. Swift, librarian of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, for his ex- 
cellent work as a “columnist” in the Outlook 
for the Blind. 

As this report was being made up, word was 
received of the sudden death of Laura M. 
Sawyer, librarian of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts. Miss 
Sawyer has rendered invaluable service to the 
work for the blind for many years as librarian 
of that school. The remarkable collection of 
“Blindiana” owned by the Perkins Institu- 
tion and to which no other collection in Amer- 
ica is comparable is to a large extent the result 
of her labors. She had been an active member 
of this Committee for many years, having 
served as chairman; as a member of the sub 
committee first appointed to edit the Booklist 
for the Commission on Uniform Type; and 
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later appointed by the chairman to edit this 
list for the Outlook for the Blind. Her death 
is a great loss to the work. 


Partial List of Libraries Having Depart- 
ments for the Blind 


Note: Following a long recognized policy, these 
libraries, with but one or two exceptions, serve ad- 
jacent states, and books unobtainable elsewhere are 
sent to the blind of any locality, 

Key to abbreviations used: 

Braille, grade 1344—B1% 
tBraille, grade 2—B2 

Moon Type—MT 

New York Point—NYP 

American Braille—ABr 

Volumes—vols. 

Alabama. Birmingham: Birmingham Public Li- 
brary. B1% titles 181, vols. 311; MT titles 32, 
vols, 100; NYP titles 33, vols. 60; ABr titles 263, 
vols. 403. Circulation approximately 406. 

*California. Sacramento: California State Library. 
B1% vols. 2168; B2 vols. 2649; MT vols. 4083; 


NYP vols. 2520; ABr vols. 3023. Music scores Br 
1560; NYP 186. Miscellaneous accessions, 790. Cir- 


culation 30451. 
*District of Columbia. Washington: Library ot 


Congress. B1% titles 950, vols. 3782; B2 titles 
872, vols. 3133; MT titles 509, vols. 1550; NYP 


titles 1171, vols. 2069; ABr titles 370, vols. 567. 
Music scores Br 157; NYP 303. Circulation 38122. 

*Washington: National Library for the Blind. 
B1% vols. 846; B2 vols. 10098; MT vols. 28; NYP 
vols. 211; ABr vols. 211. Music scores Br 464; 
NYP 40. Circulation 9562. 

*Illinois. Chicago: The Chicago Public Library. 
B1% titles 578, vols. 1743; B2 titles 117, vols. 304; 
MT titles 479, vols. 1397; NYP titles 93, vols. 257; 
ABr titles 582, vols. 1020. Circulation 33113. 

Indiana. Indianapolis: Indiana State Library. 
B1Y% titles, 126, vols. 281; B2 titles 21, vols. 63; 
MT titles 9, vols. 35; NYP titles 366, vols. 668; 
ABr titles 29, vols. 36. Circulation 1059. Sends 
books throughout the state. 

Kentucky. Louisville: Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary. B1% titles 85, vols. 157; NYP titles 208, 
vols, 276; ABr titles 5, vols. 20. Circulation 942. 

Maryland. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 


vols, 2078; circulation 334. Sends books through- 
out the state. 


*Massachusetts. Watertown: Perkins Institution, 
Library for the Blind. B1% titles 471, vols. 1931 
(includes some vols. in B2); MT titles 444, vols. 
3105; NYP titles 469, vols. 1315; ABr titles 943, 
vols, 12503. Music scores Br 3556. Circulation 
16053. 

Michigan. Detroit: Detroit Public Library. B1% 
titles 354, vols. 725; B2 titles 30, vols. 75; MT 
titles 16, vols, 22; NYP titles 99, vols. 168; ABr 
titles 214, vols. 351. Circulation 1886. 

Saginaw: Michigan Free Lending Library for 


the Blind. Approximately 5000 vols, including 
music scores. Circulation 3381. 


Minnesota. Faribault: Minnesota School for the 
Blind. B14 titles 280, vols. 2026; B2 titles 50, 


vols. 89; NYP titles 960, vols. 6893. Circulation 
3257. Sends books throughout the state. 

Missouri. St. Louis Public Library. B1% titles 
325, vols. 696; B2 titles 9, vols. 39; NYP titles 
110, vols. 187; ABr titles 192, vols. 298. Music 
scores Br 81; NYP 15. Circulation 3280. 

*New York. Albany: New York State Library. 
B1¥ titles 744, vols. 2007; B2 titles 1165, vols. 
2835; MT titles 546, vols. 1747; NYP titles 2303, 
vols. 4592; ABr titles 1001, vols. 1696. Music 


scores Br 490; NYP 1777. Circulation 22487. 
*New York City: The New York Public Library. 


B1% titles 610, vols. 2711; B2 titles 1209, vols. 


4207; MT titles 684, vols. 4012; NYP titles 1183, 
vols. 2395; ABr titles 697, vols. 2047. Music 


scores Br 2723; NYP 2527. Circulation 38539. 

*Ohio. Cincinnati: Cincinnati Library Society 
for the Blind. B1% titles 522, vols. 1232 (includes 
scme vols. in B2); MT titles 503, vols. 735; NYP 
titles 2583, vols. 2895; ABr titles 46, vols. 71. 
Music scores Br 17; NYP 171. Circulation 6019. 

*Cleveland: Cleveland Public Library. B1™% 
titles 315, vols. 570; B2 titles 350, vols. 554; MT 
titles 230; NYP titles 300, vols. 500; ABr titles 
470, vols. 280. Circulation 10868. 

Oklahoma. Oklahoma City: Oklahoma Library 
Commission. B1™% titles 275, vols. 844. Circulation 
525. 

Pennsylvania. Overbrook: Library of Pennsyl- 


vania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 
B1% titles 213, vols. 3293; B2 titles 29, vols. 97; 


NYP titles 62, vols. 90; ABr titles 325, vols. 15219. 
Music scores 1600. Circulation 3489. 

*Philadelphia: The Free Library of Philadelphia. 
B1% vols. 440; B2 vols. 323; MT vols. 4879; NYP 
vols. 574; ABr vols. 1347. Circulation 36521. 

*Pittsburgh: Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. B1% 
titles 315, vols. 864; B2 titles 53, vols. 157; MT 
vols. 307; NYP titles 226, vols. 755; ABr titles 574, 
vols. 1337. Circulation 7289. Sends books through- 
out western Pennsylvania. A loan collection of 1370 
Moon type books from the Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society is circulated from this library. 

Texas. Austin: Texas State Library. B1% titles 
179, vols. 418; MT titles 106, vols. 253; NYP 
titles 455, vols. 699. Circulation 1149. 

Utah. Ogden: Utah Circulating Library for the 
Blind. B2 vols. 257; ABr titles 734, vols. 1239. 
Music scores Br 300. Circulation 250. 

Washington. Seattle: Seattle Public Library. 
B1¥% titles 126, vols, 290; B2 titles 62, vols. 188; 
MT titles 89, vols. 267; NYP titles 216, vols. 503; 


ABr titles 198, vols. 350. Circulation 2052. 
*Canada. Toronto: Library Department, Cana- 


dian National Institute for the Blind. B1% titles 
257, vols. 596; B2 titles 1036, vols. 5793; MT titles 
314, vols. 1037; NYP titles 687, vols. 3216; ABr 
titles 16, vols. 31. Music scores Br. 563; NYP 
1150. Circulation 15753. Sends books throughout 
Canada and Newfoundland. 


Lucite A. GotptHwalitTe, Chairman 


“Asterisks indicate libraries with an annual cir- 
culation of over 5,000. 
tAs greater detail in such a list is too confusing, 


the term Grade Two has been made to include pub- 
lications in Grades One and Three and any foreign 


literature published outside of America. 
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WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 


The extent of the activity of this Committee 
may be indicated by the fact that the chair- 
man alone has written over 150 letters on 
Committee business. Many of these were in 
answer to inquiries from libraries and individ- 
uals, and they covered a wide range. A list 
of Ukrainian books sent by special delivery 
was evaluated and returned in the same way 
to be presented at a board meeting occurring 
almost immediately. An inquiry for the Czecho- 
slovak flag was most easily answered by a 
miniature in  water-colors. A Y.M.C.A. 
worker asked for suggestions as to how a 
Russian immigrant might turn his collection 
of Russian books into money; and a library 
asked for suggestions of Polish arts or crafts 
suitable for decorative purposes in a branch in 
a Polish district. 


Inquiries have been received regarding books 
in: 


Arabic Italian 
Armenian Polish 
German Russian 
Greek Spanish 
Hungarian Ukrainian 


Yiddish 

The pamphlet The Polish immigrant and his 
reading was published in November. The orig- 
inal plan was for a very short list of books, 
and it was enlarged to its present size only 
with considerable trepidation; now we wish 
that it had been made still longer. This last as 
published was compiled from the experience 
of years and then reviewed by several Polish 
scholars. The Polish Minister to the United 
States, Dr. Wroblewski who is himself an 
author and critic, went over the list and made 
valuable comments and suggestions. 

Review copies of the pamphlet were sent as 
library publicity to the principal Polish news- 
papers in the country, most of which made it 
the subject of leading editorials discussing it 
in detail, and without exception expressing ap- 
proval. One editor wrote personally to the 
author, “I was impressed no less with your 
conception of a librarian’s service to the public 
than with your understanding and correct 
presentation of the characteristics, the needs 
and the aspirations of the Polish immigrant.” 


The second pamphlet in the series, The Ital- 
ian immigrant and his reading has been pre- 
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pared by May M. Sweet, and is now in the 
hands of the printer. This list will be unique 
in that Mrs. Sweet has read practically every 
title it contains and has evaluated the books 
according to the experience of years of work 
in an Italian community. 

The Greek immigrant and his reading is 
under way with Alison B. Alessios as author 
and compiler. It will be ready for publica. 
tion by September. 

The chairman of the Committee will be 
glad to receive suggestions as to which other 
languages are of the most general interest, 

The members of the Committee have co- 
operated with numerous organizations of re- 
lated aims or interests, such as committees 
of state library associations, the League of 
Women Voters and the Foreign Language In- 
formation Service both in local work and in 
nation-wide plans. We have made practical 
suggestions of needed work which seemed to 
us to be in their lines and have assisted them 
in the compilation of lists and other material, 
As there seems considerable danger of duplica- 
tion between our work and some of the plans 
suggested by the Foreign Language Informa- 
tion Service for their accomplishment, we have 
taken the matter up with the Service and have 
together worked out a tentative scheme for co- 
operation without duplication. 


Two articles were published in the Library 
Journal, “Italians and Libraries,” the descrip- 
tive part of Mrs. Sweet’s pamphlet, The Italian 
immigrant and his reading, and “Books in the 
Immigrant Languages,” a survey by the chair- 
man, 

A series of lectures on “Library Work with 
the Foreign Born” was given at the Western 
Reserve Library School and the Carnegie 
Library School of Pittsburgh. 

A request for English books from the head 
of the English department in the University 
of Ljubljana for the use of the Jugoslav 
Society for the Study of English was re 
ferred to the Committee on Books for Foreign 
Countries. As they were unable to do any- 
thing, this Committee collected personally 
some books and sent about sixty volumes 
through the International Exchange Office of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 


The need for books about America in the 
immigrant languages has always been keenly 
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felt by librarians. With the idea of putting 
ourselves on record and of thus helping to 
make the need felt by agencies who could 
supply it if they would, we secured informa- 
tion as to the foundations whose scope might 
include this work and sent them a statement 
of the need. One foundation replied by ask- 
ing us to submit a detailed plan and a budget. 


This of course could not be done by the Com- 
mittee alone and we put the matter into the 
Executive Board’s hands. Together we are 
forming a program which is to be submitted 
with a request for an appropriation. If that 
is granted, a new era will dawn in library 
work with the foreign born. 

ELeanor E. Lepsetrer, Chairman. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS, 1924-25 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Finance Committee, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution, has pre- 
pared estimates of the income of the Associa- 
tion and has had all accounts audited by certi- 
fied public accountants. 

The estimates of receipts were laid before 
the Executive Board on the following dates 
and were accepted by the Board as the basis 
for its estimates of expenditures: September 
29, 1924; February 7, 1925; May 19, 1925. 

The accounts were audited, as formerly, by 
the firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Com- 
pany and were found correct and in good 
order. 

The following funds are covered in the 
auditor’s report: 


American Library Association General 
Funds 

American Library Association Publishing 
Funds 

American Library Association War Funds 
American Library Association Books for 
Everybody Fund 

American Library Association Books for 
Europe Fund 

American Library Association Paris Library 
School Fund 


American Library Association Building 
Fund 


American Library Association Endowment 
Funds 


The securities and cash balances in the hands 
of the treasurer, in Chicago, and the Trustees 
of the Endownment Funds, were also exam- 
ined by the same firm of accountants and were 
found to be in agreement with the statements 
rendered by the treasurer and the Trustees 
respectively. 

These audits will be submitted by the Fi- 
nance Committee to the Executive Board at 
its next meeting with the recommendation that 
they be adopted. 


The Treasurer’s Report for the year 1924 
was printed in the March 1925 Bulletin. 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. B. Ropen, Chairman. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


The treasurer’s annual report was printed in 
the March Bulletin. 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT 
FUND 


The financial report for the year ending 
December 31, 1924, has been filed and can be 
found in the printed reports. This is the first 
report made since the securities were removed 
to Chicago from New York. The trust de- 
partment of the First Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago, Illinois, is the fiscal agent of the 
Trustees of the Endowment Fund, the security 
of all the funds being in the safety deposit 
vault of said bank, of which Melvin A. Tray- 
lor, one of the trustees of the Endowment 
Fund, is president. 

Shortly after the election of Harry A. 
Wheeler at the Saratoga conference a meeting 
of the trustees was called for Chicago for 
organization. W. T. Porter was elected 
chairman. The new members of the Board of 
Trustees naturally desired to know the con- 
ditions of the trust of which they became 
irustees. Upon inquiry of the secretary’s 
office, it was disclosed that there was nothing 
on file in that office which would disclose the 
terms of the Carnegie Endowment. The Gen- 
eral Endowment fund, it was stated, was 
largely made up of life memberships and 
other contributed funds, Books for Everybody 
funds, etc. The Oberly and Whitney funds 
were fully explained in the last report. 


The chairman was directed to ascertain, if 
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possible, the terms of the Carnegie Donation. 
Mr. Porter thereupon began a correspondence 
in the hope of getting some definite informa- 
tion. It did appear that from 1902 when Dr. 
Billings announced the donation at the Mag- 
nolia conference, there had never been any 
definite declaration or statement of the trust. 
Dr. Billings in his President’s address at Mag- 
nolia said: 

“In considering the questions as to kinds of 
bibliographical work the results of which 
would be most useful to the great majority of 
the public libraries of this country, and as to 
the means of doing such work, it appears to 
me that it is best that it should be done under 
the direction of the Publishing Board of this 
Association, which has had practical experi- 
ence in this line, and will always be well 
informed as to the needs of such libraries 
[The smaller libraries of the country]. 

“This opinion was brought to the attention 
of Mr. Carnegie, with the suggestion that he 
should give to the American Library Associa- 
tion a special fund, the income of which 
should be applied to the preparation and pub- 
lication of such reading lists, indexes, and 
other bibliographical and library aids as would 
be specially useful in the circulating libraries 
of this country. The main part of the in- 
come would be expended in employing com- 
petent persons to prepare the lists, indexes, 
etc., and to read proofs. The cost of paper 
and printing would be met by sales to the 
libraries. 


“In response to this suggestion a check for 
$100,000 was sent to him by Mr. Carnegie; ‘As 
a donation for the preparation and publica- 
tion of reading lists, indexes, and other biblio- 
graphical and literary aids’.” 


Dr. Billings then said he would be glad 
to turn over this money to the Association if 
accepted for the purpose and under the condi- 
tions stated, saying: “It is a unique gift from 
a unique man, who deserves our best thanks.” 
The money was turned over to the Trustees 
of the Endowment Fund who invested same. 
It has averaged an income of four per cent 
since that date, all of which has been paid 
over to the secretary for account of the Pub- 
lishing Board. When you consider that the 
income from the sales of the Booklist reach 
in excess of ten thousand dollars ($10,000), 
it would seem that the entire income should 
not be spent, but that the fund should be al- 
lowed to accumulate for it would hardly be 
necessary to spend annually over $4,000 in 
editorial work for the character of bibliograph- 
ical material Mr. Carnegie’s donation ap- 


plies to, particularly when there was such a 
fund realized from the sales of such material, 
Not being able to learn anything of a defi- 
nite nature from the Association’s officers, in- 
quiry was first directed to H. M. Lydenberg, 
who had lately written the biography of Dr. 
Billings. He answered that all he was able to 
find was the letter written to Mr. Carnegie 
by Dr. Billings on March 14, 1902, a copy of 
which he furnished. It is as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Carnegie: I would respectfully 
recommend that you give to the American 
Library Association the sum of $100,000, to 
be held by it as a special fund, the income of 
which is to be applied to the preparation and 
publication of such reading lists, indexes and 
other bibliographical and library aids as will 
be specially useful in the circulating libraries 
of this country. 

“In my opinion such a gift will be well and 
wisely used by the Publication Committee of 
the Association, and the results will be of 
great value in promoting the circulation of the 
best books among the people by the instruction 
which can thus be given continuously. 

“The main part of the income will be ex- 
pended in employing competent persons to pre- 
pare the lists, indexes, etc., and to read proofs. 
The cost of paper and printing will be met 
by sales to the libraries.” 


Mr. Lydenberg said he was unable to find 
any answer from Mr. Carnegie. Thereupon 
Mr. Porter wrote to James Bertram, the long- 
time secretary of Mr. Carnegie and one of the 
present trustees and secretary of the Carnegie 
Corporation with the following result: 


“My dear Mr. Porter: Since receipt of 
your letter of August 28, I have had diligent 
search made for the items you want without 
any success. The impression is strong even 
after the long lapse of time that Mr. Car- 
negie conducted the affair personally with 
Dr. Billings without my having much to do 
with it. 

“Since writing the above, continued effort 
resulted in the data being found among the 
Treasurer’s vouchers, which confirmed the 
above. There was no letter in answer to Dr. 
Billings simply the following endorsement 
across the bottom of Dr. Billings’ letter: 
‘R.A. F. Send $100,000 check for this, A.C. 
March 25th, 1902.” ‘R. A. F.’ was Mr. Carne- 
gie’s cashier. So far as the terms and pur- 
poses of the gift are concerned they are de- 
scribed accurately in Dr. Billings’ letter of 
March 14, 1902. You will notice Mr. Carne- 
gie says ‘for this.’ 

“With kind regards and best wishes, yours 
sincerely, 

“( Signed) Jas. Bertram, Secretary. 

“T could have the letter photographed if 
necessary.” 
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Mr. Bertram suggested that he could have 
Dr. Billings’ letter photographed which would 
show the “for this, A. C.” His offer was 
accepted and one of the photographed copies 
was delivered to the Secretary’s office as the 
best evidence of the Carnegie donation. The 
trustees deem it sufficiently interesting to make 
this extended mention regarding the “Carne- 
gie Endowment.” There have been no changes 
in the securities during the year. 

W. T. Porter, 

M. A. TRAYLOR, 

Harry A. WHEELER, 
Trustees of Endowment Fund. 





Upon completion of their audit of the cash 
receipts and disbursements of the Trustees of 


the several Endowment Funds of the American 
Library Association, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., Auditors, commented as follows: 

“We inspected the investment securities of 
the several Funds as at December 31, 1924 
and found them in order. 

“All income arising from the investments of 
the Funds has been properly accounted for. 

“All disbursements have been verified by in- 
spection of cancelled checks or other satis- 
factory evidence. 

The cash balance on deposit with the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois, as 
at December 31, 1924, covering the uninvested 
principal and undistributed income of all Funds 
has been confirmed with a certificate from that 
institution.” 


STATEMENT OF CARNEGIE AND ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Carnegie Fund 
Investments, as at December 31, 1924. 


Cash Donated by Mr. Andrew Carnegie......... 


Invested as follows: 
Date of 
Description 


506900068600 50900008006600e0s8SER 00 SER SS $100,000.00 


Cost Book Value 


June 1 $ 5,000 American sghese and Telegraph Co. 4% Bonds, 


due July 1, 


June 1 10,000 American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 4% Bonds, 


due July 1 


Bonds, due May 1, 1933...... 


ee 


SP ee 


1 15,000 Cleveland Terminal and Valley R. R. Co. First Mort- 
gage 4% Bonds, due Nov. 1, 1995 10 
June 1 10,000 Seaboard Air Line R. R. Co. First Mortgage 4% 
1 
1 


15,000 Western Union Telegraph Co. Collateral Trust 5% 
Bond, due Jan. 1, 1938...... 
15,000 New York Central Railroad Co. Consolidation Mort- 
gage Gold 4% Bonds, Series ‘A’”’, 
BOE «22 s-00.50%5s0paeeras 


9 
Aug. 6 1,500 United States Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 


5% Bonds, due April 1, 


July 27 1,000 United States Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 
5% Bonds, due April 1, 1963 1 


6 
May 3 13,000 


1 
May 11 1,000 | United States Steel Comnennen Sinking es 


ee ee ee ee ee 


a 1 Maat Ni 5 a 96% $ 4,825.00 
eg ay ARDY NC fade - Pe 94% 9,437.50 
5 Seep en A 15,000.00 
sieglussescaseaaeleaenin 95% 9,550.00 
PS (0 5 9p MS, ae Ho 108% 15,000.00 
ee | posicliplenerpery iain 13,500.00 
Angad. 106% 1,500.00 


02% 1,000.00 


1917 | Gold 5% Bonds, Due April 1 j 15,000.00 
aa 1,000 105% 
1 
_.: 200 United States Third Liberty Loan 44% Bonds, 1928.. 90.64 181.28 
Oct. 26 15,000 United States Treasury 44%% Notes, 1947-52........ 100 15,000.00 
99,993.78 
1924 
Dec. 31 


First Trust and Savings Bank—On Deposit................ 
: era oi 


Cee eee eee eee eee ee eet eeeeee 


6.22 
$100,000.00 


Note: The Surplus Account was increased $100.00 ons 1917 by premium received on one 


United States Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 5% 


Bond called at 110, making the 


Surplus Account $350.00, invested on May 7, 1918 in United States Third 44% Liberty 


Bonds. 
Carnegie Fund 

Receipts and Disbursements on Account of Income, for the year ended December 31, 1924 
Balance at Credit of Fund—December 31, 1923..........c.cceecceccscccvcvcccceees $1,262.49 
Receipts: 

Interest on Securities: 

NN OTE A EEE heey pe rn re $ 375.00 

maneewen Telephone and Telegraph Co... ......sceccccsscccscesecvcce obbeih bh 300.00 

New York Central Railroad Co.......... POT TPerTTCerT Se eee. ee 00. 

rr rs vss sch daadesnaweadidud osha demaneneeoa arn 200.00 


U. 8. 8rd Liberty Loan 4%s................ 
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EE RN OTOP CT PERT CTT ee CELE TET CEE ERE TET 318.75 
Dee ns calcd CRA RADAR RO RARER ESA CORES RE EH OCS 300.00 
I sk bac bcc cs th es eW bei ebeved bededseenseseacieecdad 437.50 
I Os nc 6 ie alld 0 60:0, 0:68 2 re ORCe 0 boss hes eeersenes 375.00 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co... ..........c cece cc cee cece ccceccnsccees 300.00 
MN ND BD a nog occ cc ccc cc ctecsinsiocg eee cemecesiccosessseeie 300.00 
ee cw coc teach se netese oer eeeesesisesssesres ence 200.00 
Nee es os ccc ccced senses Steed see sewers seeseceessscoee 11.70 
a Ne oka bak ans tapi eeaeated nes abiek oe0.00 cnen 318.75 
es ade hance a OCs ae he neehe See esd sbeieenceeecsessese 300.00 
ee ass ace cigiab asinine cox rats dele Mesa eODEA at bw wees hace 437.50 
4,485.90 
$5,748.39 
Disbursements: 
NN ,, CNMNEIIIID . 5 occ cece cncsccceses EEE ER IY SRP RE ae $ 75.00 
E. D. Tweedell, el eh Se NN as Doc. aiclct oe 5,673.39 
$5,748.39 


Endowment Fund 
Investments, as at December 31, 1924 
Balance at Credit of Fund—December 31, 1928............ccccccccccccnrccssces $37,480.44 
reas 5 a Ske Sey aiatd Ga bik a.66 010 w 0-4 6.0 tS 4:6.6.0:06 S014 0.0600 0 Bee eek 525.00 
American Library Association 


cite Rekehicn Rach s ss balsa e sean eadet one eel 1,967.30 
EE ha Bien ce Sian bah baad cicblais b's ube s <Wads bb 00 WaldweWbicheces ois $39,972.74 
Invested as follows: Z 
Date of 
— Cost Book Value 
June 1 §$ 2,000 U. S. Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 5% Bonds, 
I scseinbs ocean gti Aaa cess Sect ei as De dh vA ah te he hig 9814 $ 1,970.00 
Oct. 19 2,000 U. S. Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 5% Bonds, 
RUIN RES CRE er tee (yy * RT ee 10254 2,000.00 
Nov. 5 1,500 U. S. Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 5% Bonds, 
anne BEE Wi Chad vEG ce Sate enasktbeescaned sokbS Skane keen ae 101 1,500.00 
July 27 1,500 * & Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 5% Bonds, 
sate BEM coecorerererecveccrccccncesccccscnccoscsseneseeees 102% 1,500.00 
May 5 12,000 U.S. 2nd Liberty Loan 4%4%, 1942............. ces eeeee 87.30 10,483.50 
May 5 350 U.S. 2nd Liberty Loan 4%4%, 1942..............0e scene 87.36 305.76 
May 5 12,000 U.S. 4th Liberty Loan 44%, 1938................0-00e 87.42 10,497.90 
May 65 300 U.S. 4th Liberty Loan 4%%, 1938..............20.-0ee 87.50 262.50 
May 5 500 U.S. 4th Liberty Loan 4%%, 1938.............20-0 cee — 500.00 
=. 5 100 U.S. 3rd Liberty Loan 4%4%, 1928.............cceeeees — 90.64 


—_” 3,000 Union Pacific R. R. Co., First Mortgage 4% Bonds, 1947 91% 2,749.50 


Mar. 7 3,000 U. S. 2nd Liberty Loan 4%%, 1942............e-eeeeees 100 3,000.00 
Mar. 21 oe ee Se rear ree 99.37 2,385.66 
——— $37, 245.46 
1924 
Dec. 31 First Trust and Savings Bank—On Deposit..............0 cc ceeeceecees 2,727.28 
ern Pa areas mata tes Gitmo nha <u side tba cane 6 wipe hide ee eee $39,972.74 


Endowment Fund 
Receipts and Disbursements on Account of Income for the year ended December 31, 1924 


a ee ne Oe TOE BI, Bie. o 5 ie.0 0000.00 000,000.00 500050 sceveencceseseees $ —— 
Receipts: 
Interest on oe 
i as id alin ib laa we Re Ri Sle Aree wl em wiacR PTS $ 60.00 
U. S. 3rd Literty 1 Loan heii 525 lado a hle Wis dunl a al. eeaasie Tae (bo eg ats aia a CN ae 2.12 
eT Eee Pr ererererrer rrr rire OP a Ten ey ee 272.01 
Neen a aia bu: Sia ala rklGiana Kis! #610 6 6. KSEE um ee Dsid bitrhiiaels ih auelnaaie 51.01 
A a aan bw kin heals. ne baie WEAN de Cw Seas bewesic Rane 175.00 
U. S. 2nd age a 55 Shandy avian SINR paw a Ou ah aligi wee are ae se Rem 326.20 
rE ges Ghd. 6 si 0i6 bib e Ahi wee ORM OAS J ASS le eA Sara sio ae lare wet 60.00 
U. S. 3rd Liberty LE NER ERE AN SAE GIRL STORE ATTA 2.13 
rn cide lrelh WA. b Nib be SRT Ue Med Oke OhIRS oO Be eee hws o 272.00 
eo... Cwio pa pianeke<4.0-0 eine e bia éaSeeemGes ee 50.5 sss bres 51.0 
gs ALA lip orca ahs Gud BURR w Lele ho 6S E ow rw ape hile ALIA hi eal 175.00 
SO en hicaial x 4'g ania ed op Dime 44.0 eA UNLE DA weed aid he. we 326.17 
- 1,772.66 
$1,772.66 
Disbursements: 
rr er i. Se, Ng 6 5 .5:0:00-0:0000.6 0 sb060 0:06 00s eed vee ecesbibicesees $ 140.10 
Marwick, Mitchell and Company, ServicesS........cccccscccccccccccesccccceses 25.00 
United States Trust Company—Insurance and Express on transfer of 
EEE BEES AS a a ee eee ererene Pees oe 4 ere err 9.60 
i aed a bak hb ds cada a BA SMA SET SE EP RLAR Ce eeRS 6.60 
ee os a aoe c's S65 nb S000 650 SS 6 ODER TEN CES bs EOS Seb Se UbS 1,591.36 
——— $1,772.66 


—— 
—_——— 
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James L. Whitney Fund 
Investments as at Donain 31, 1924 





Balance at Credit of Fund—December 381, 1923. .........cccceccccecccccccsececsscccece $922.82 
E. D. Tweedell, Treasurer................. Ce eee eee ceveecevesesessesscesseesesssnecece 75.49 
a ne ee ee ee er ee eer re ree Ty oe ee $998.31 
Invested as follows: 7 
Date of Book 
Purchase Cost Value 
1923 
Jan. 9 600 ¥ ee RS eee ree ee ee 100.00 $600.00 
Mar. 28 S00 U. B. Tremmury SIG, BRST ease es oc ccs ckvccsssssccvseses --- 98.81 197.63 
—— $797.63 
24 
on 31 First Trust and Savings Bank—On Deposit..................ccccccccccece 200.68 
WREE ki Sc ane sind cnxsdscddaiontsseaahedashsass cheetahs ede ..-$998.31 


Receipts and Disbursements on Account of Income for the year ended December 31, 1924 











i COREG OF DUNE —EOOORNOOT Sl, BONG < cco cc cccccnsheeesecedncccdtcseeweesberedseeed $30.02 
Receipts: 
Interest on Securities: 
en a nn a eh ae 6 ree Fr te $12.75 
U. S. Treasury Notes oe Pe ab 606 4 v0 64545 08s Kees S bo CON eS pha Re « 4323 
Oe ERS ee er et eer ee eS - 12.76 
a” Se DD GRE, ROO ING Goo ws 6 os. b sass bed oni 4 bv o0seeabes tue ee ees eee 4.24 
33.98 
Ralance at December 31, 1924—On Deposit with First Trust and Savings Bank............ . -$64.00 
Oberly Memorial Fund 
Investments, as at December 31, 1924 
Balance at Credit of Fund—December 31, 1928......ccccccccseccccccssccccccssccces $1,000.00 
n,n. «6 6:0-5:0.0.0000.5:6 E60 60 tte 60:4 he Ban 5 db SRS aE eos gnbies as sh mee 35.00 
PE Shtcdebiercsdckhvee ns Sanden idek sea bheb ane psd bes sae s bkee eee $1,035.00 
Invested as follows: —aaeiaiteaeean 
Date of 
: Cost Book Value 
~_ Ree RT, ay Bei Ba is ko obs 0 50 50h 5 gs 00 0tbae ica anes 98% $ 987.81 
Dec. 31 First Trust and Savings Bank, On Deposit..................... 47.19 
WEE. “kN cshcsneceas PE ee ee ea Se ge OR Le E $1,035.00 


Receipts and Disbursements on Account of Income for the year ended December a 1924 
Balance at Credit of Fund, December 31, 1923 
Receipts: 

ra O.. Ob. Se SE TN ica so 0 0 0 0054000 40550005 s bee eaeepenknehneees 42.48 


Cee eee eee eee see eH eseeeseeteseseesesesseres 





Balance at December 31, 1924—On Deposit with First Trust and Savings Bank........ $62.18 

















FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


To the Council of the American Library Association: 


The Board of Education for Librarianship herewith respectfully sub. 
mits its first annual report for the year 1924-25. | 


ORGANIZATION AND WorkK 


The Board of Education for Librarianship was created at the Sara- 
toga Springs Conference, June 30, 1924, when the Council unanimously 
adopted the report of the temporary Library Training Board. Accord. 
ingly the Executive Board of the American Library Association appointed 
five members: Harrison W. Craver, director of Engineering Societies Li- 
brary, New York City; Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale University Li- 
brary, New Haven, Connecticut; Elizabeth M. Smith, director of the 
Public Library, Albany, New York; Adam Strohm, librarian of the Public 
Library, Detroit, Michigan; and Malcolm G. Wyer, librarian of the Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado. 


The Board was organized formally on September 4, 1924. Adam 
Strohm was elected chairman for one year. Terms of service were chosen 
by lot: member for one year, Malcolm G. Wyer; for two years, Harrison 
W. Craver; for three years, Elizabeth M. Smith; for four years, Adam 
Strohm; and for five years, Andrew Keogh. Sarah C. N. Bogle was ap- 
pointed secretary and Harriet E. Howe, executive assistant. 


The work of the Board during the first year of its existence is sum- 
marized below: 


The Board has 


1. Made for future guidance a survey of library schools in the United States; 

2. Assembled data regarding education for librarianship, thus forming the nucleus of a 
collection of important information not previously available; 

3. Secured a ruling from the Association of American Universities regarding degrees to 
be conferred upon completion of library curricula; 

4. Formulated for the consideration of the Council minimum standards for various types 
of library schools; 

5. Laid out a program of future work which includes a study of all types of library 
training: summer courses, training and apprentice classes, courses for school li- 
brarians, and correspondence courses; and a study of library work which will set 
forth the needs of the service and form a scientific basis for curricula building. 
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SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


SHORTAGE OF LIBRARIANS 


The Board is convinced by its survey of the field that the repeated as- 
sertions concerning the scarcity of well-qualified librarians are in no way 
exaggerated. 


Facts brought to light by a study of placement work are interesting 
in this connection. The Employment Service conducted by the American 
Library Association is free to all who can qualify for any phase of library 
work regardless of the amount of their preparation. Assistance in filling 
positions is constantly sought at salaries which range from $1080 to 
$10,000, the most frequent salaries being $1500-$1800 with a distinct 
tendency toward $1800. About 80% of the registrants in the “active” 
file have not attended a library school. This does not mean that library 
school graduates constitute only 20% of the total registration but that 
those available at the salaries offered are placed almost immediately and 
their records transferred to the “‘placed”’ file. Of the requests for recom- 
mendations 75% are for candidates who have completed at least one year 
in a library school and 25% are for candidates who hold also a bachelor’s 
degree. Most of the library schools also report that demand is far in 
excess of supply of available candidates. Teachers’ agencies have had 
such an increasing demand for librarians that several agencies are planning 
to give special attention to this field. 


LEADERS 


Librarians equipped to do satisfactory work are not available in 
sufficient number to fill the important positions existing, much less to 
fill those being created by the expanding needs of the service. The 
annual output of the library schools has always been small and this 
unfortunately continues to be true’ at a time when there are increasing 
evidences of widespread recognition of the library as an educational 
institution. This recognition has resulted in a demand for a specially 
prepared personnel which does not exist. Leaders are few and calls 
for them come from every side. 


SPECIALISTS 


Libraries possessing collections devoted to special subjects are 
forced to fill positions from outside of the library field because there 
are in most cases few and in some cases no librarians who have the 
knowledge of the subject essential to the work. This generally re- 
sults in placing in charge a custodian who knows and appreciates the 


"See Appendix, Table III 
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collection but does not know how to make it serve the users of the 
library. 


LIBRARIANS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES AND FOR EXTENSION WorK 


There is a constant search for librarians for the smaller commu. 
nities, where the salaries are so low that the positions cannot be filled 
by graduates of the library schools. To secure librarians adapted to 
these communities is one of the problems to be solved, the solution 
being largely dependent upon the differing systems of public library 
service prevailing throughout the country, e.g. county libraries, library 
commissions, etc. The need must inevitably have its effect upon the li- 
brary schools, in that they must prepare directors to supervise the 
work of local librarians who have not had library education. Also 
a greater number of short courses must be offered to prepare local 
candidates for independent work. 


ScHOOL LIBRARIANS 


There is an urgent need for librarians to take charge of the li- 
braries in elementary, high, normal and consolidated schools. The 
school problem is particularly pressing because legislation recently 
enacted in some states requires “trained librarians’ for school li- 
braries. It is stated on excellent authority that ‘ton the basis of one 
school librarian to each ten teachers and allowing for a ten-year mor- 
tality, there would be needed seven thousand new school librarians 
annually, seven hundred of whom should be from graduate schools.” 
The number’ of former students from all library schools who were 
engaged in library work in December 1924 is approximately 4527. 


EFFECT OF SHORTAGE OF LIBRARIANS 


A serious effect of the shortage of librarians is a too rapid promo- 
tion of promising beginners, which prevents them from receiving the full 
benefit of their experience. There cannot be proper assimilation of theory 
and practice if each new year brings a change in position. This condition 
is endangering the esprit de corps which always has characterized library 
service and is tending toward a careless observance of professional ethics. 


The term “trained librarian” originally used to designate the library 
school graduate, now is applied indiscriminately to the assistant in a li- 
brary who has pursued brief courses designed to prepare for minor posi- 
tions in a local library, and to the librarian who has been graduated from 
a two-year library school. This ambiguity, together with the scarcity of 
workers, has resulted in the employment of those without proper qualifica- 


1 See Appendix, Table III 
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tions in many library positions. The Board therefore believes that the 
term should be dropped from the librarian’s vocabulary. 


SUGGESTED MEANS FOR INCREASING THE SUPPLY OF LIBRARIANS 


The numerous queries received by the Board as to what constitutes 
education for librarianship, the preparation requisite for admission to 
library schools and the ranking of library schools are indicative of the 
growing interest in librarianship as a profession. To make librarianship 
more attractive to men and women of the highest type, it is true that better 
salaries must be offered, a matter over which the Board has no control. It 
is equally important that better educational facilities be afforded by enrich- 
ing library school curricula and by establishing advanced schools under 
proper conditions. These better facilities should be open to a larger 
and better prepared group of students by increasing the capacity of the 
present schools, by establishing new schools under proper conditions and 
by creating scholarships and fellowships. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


In practically all other professions scholarships and fellowships 
are available but there are few in the library profession. The Board 
is investigating the opportunities presented by existing fellowships. 
In March 1925 information was received from Washington librarians 
concerning the availability for the year 1925-26 of a George Eastman 
fellowship administered by the Robert Brookings Graduate School of 
Economics and Government, Washington, D. C. The John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has notified the Board that the 
fellowships to be administered by that Foundation will be open to 
students of library science. Details of such opportunities will be an- 
nounced in the library periodicals. 


The Board has recommended to the Executive Board the follow- 
ing scholarships and fellowships and hopes that funds to cover them 
may be obtained: 


1. Two fellowships of $1000 each for American* students in library science or related 
subjects. These to be offered only to those college graduates who have completed a 
one-year library school curriculum followed by at least two years of library ex- 
perience. 


2. Three scholarships of $600 each for American students in American library schools. 
These to be offered to students who are completing the first year’s curriculum in order 
to make possible a second year’s study. 

3. Ten scholarships of $450 each for American students eligible for the first year in an 
American library school. These to be available to the graduates of any recognized 
college or university. 

4. Two fellowships of $1500 each for American library students for study in a European 


ee 
*The term American is used to include Canadian students 
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library school, or for other advanced library study abroad. These to be available 
only to those who have completed at least a one-year curriculum in an American 
library school and have had at least two years of actual experience. 


5. One fellowship of $1500 for an experienced librarian for special preparation for the 
teaching of library science or related subjects. 


6. One fellowship of $2000 available to a member of the faculty of a recognized library 
school for professional study here or abroad. 


ADVANCED GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


No existing library school offers instruction adequate to im. 
portant developments in library work. The Board in the Minimum 
Standards for Library Schools' has outlined an Advanced Graduate 
Library School, comparable with the graduate schools of other pro. 
fessions, which shall prepare for scholarly and highly specialized work 
and for administrative and executive positions. It is hoped that some 
of the schools already in existence will adopt these standards and that 
advanced graduate library schools will be developed as rapidly as may 
be consistent with the needs of the profession. Many librarians with 
opportunity for further professional education could qualify as leaders 
in important administrative, executive or teaching positions, and an 
advanced graduate library school would attract these librarians as 
well as many other desirable applicants. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


In consideration of the necessity for more and better prepared 
teachers the Board urges the establishment, when funds are available, 
of a summer institute for teachers of library science at a university 
which offers opportunities for study under the direction of educational 
authorities and for research in the subjects of major interest to the 
individual student. 


LiprRARY SCHOOL FOR NEGROES 


The proper development of library work with Negroes in the 
South necessitates the preparation of Negro librarians in that environ- 
ment. A careful investigation of Negro educational institutions in 
the South was made at the request of the Board by Louis R. Wilson, 
librarian at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 


Carolina. 


The Board upon request of specialists on the subject was repre- 
sented by the secretary of the American Library Association in New 
York City at a conference on Negro education. Enthusiasm for the 
immediate establishment of a library school for Negroes was ex 
pressed by these authorities. 


1See p. 246 
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LiBRARY SCHOOLS 


The term library school is used throughout this Report because it ap- 
plies to fourteen of the eighteen agencies considered, the others being de- 
partments of liberal arts colleges. 


Library schools were selected by the Board for first attention during 
1924-25 because of (a) the excess of demand for their graduates over sup- 
ply; (b) the complaints of shortcomings of library schools; (c) the finan- 
cial needs; (d) the appeals for a more definite and specialized type of 
education for librarianship; (e) the unity which already exists in this group 
of agencies. 


The library schools vary widely in organization, administration, in- 
structional staff, library facilities, requirements for admission, content of 
curriculum and recognition given on completion of the work. The schools 
range from those connected with public libraries to those which are an in- 
tegral part of academic institutions; from those offering a two-year cur- 
riculum open to a limited group of students to those offering elective courses 
open to all students on the campus; from those requiring college graduation 
for entrance to those admitting on the basis of competitive examinations 
for which high school graduates are eligible; from those granting a bach- 
elor's degree to those granting a certificate for the completion of one year 
of work; from those granting a second bachelor’s degree for two years of 
work to those granting a second bachelor’s degree for one year of work. 


VISITS TO LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Following a study of the schools as presented in print the Board de- 
cided that as a body it would visit them to obtain a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with their work. Approximately two months have been given during 
the year to these visits, the value of which cannot be overestimated. Not 
only did the Board gain a knowledge of local conditions, but letters re- 
ceived from the schools following the visits indicate that in many instances 
the local authorities were thereby stimulated to a more generous attitude 
toward the school. 


Members of the Board and its executive staff conferred with the school 
faculties, and in most cases with the officials of the institution with which 
the school is connected. These free and informal discussions covered ques- 
tions of finance and organization, plans for the future and desirable 
changes. The Board attended classes with the students and in many in- 
stances met them personally. The individuality which characterizes each 
school was noted with satisfaction. 
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A confidential detailed statement embodying the consensus of opinion 
in regard to each school was sent to the director and to the appropriate 
official of the institution with which the school is connected. Only general 
statements regarding the situation are pertinent to this Report. The condi. 
tions existing are encouraging in some respects, although there are many 
discouraging features. In one or two instances an entire reorganization 
of the school appears to be the only solution; in others, a high degree of 
efficiency in organization, administration and teaching staff is evident. The 
quality of the teaching observed varies from that which is distinctly not 
creditable for elementary work to that highly creditable for graduate in. 
struction. Some of the poor teaching undoubtedly is due to the limited 
professional experience of the teacher, as well as to obsolete methods of 
instruction. The classes conducted by the teachers with broad professional 
experience and outlook reflect clearly the creative power, animated interest 
and openmindedness of these instructors. 


Ample equipment in good condition is found in only a few of the 
schools. In some the equipment is entirely inadequate and in others fair 
equipment suffers from lack of care due to shortage of staff. Two schools 
have notably fine collections in library economy. 


The majority of the schools realize the development logical for their 
work. They are making wise expenditure of the means at their disposal 
and are withheld from progress only because funds are so pitiably meager. 


A corollary to these insufficient funds is, in practically every instance, 
a faculty inadequate either in numbers or in preparation. Some of the 
schools are held to high accomplishment only through the vision, the ability, 
and the unselfish devotion of members of the staff. The history of educa- 
tion for librarianship parallels the history of other new movements in this 
dependence upon the fostering care of leaders of genius. The time has come 
for the profession to take the next step and to demand for its library school 
directors and teachers the academic recognition and financial reward com- 
mensurate with the abilities required. 


NEED FOR MORE AND FOR LARGER SCHOOLS 


The Board as a result of its study believes that there is need for more 
as well as for larger library schools. There are certain sections of the 
country which cannot be well served by existing schools. However the 
whole weight of the Board’s advice is against starting a new school unless 
the requisite financial support is assured and unless the right type of practice 
field is at hand. The shortage of librarians can be met to a considerable 
extent by increasing the number of students in schools now existing, and the 
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Board believes that this should be done so far as possible. Library schools 
provided with ample quarters and adequate equipment and the proper quota 
of suitably qualified instructors face an unnecessarily large per capita ex- 
pense with such small enrollments as now prevail. An enrollment of fifty 
or more students per school would lower this expense, and at the same 
time would meet more nearly the demand for library school graduates. 


CHANGES IN POLICIES OF LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Some of the changes announced by library schools are: 


The University of California, Department of Library Science and the Drexel 
Institute School of Library Science in the fall of 1925 will admit college gradu- 
ates only. 


The Library School of the Los Angeles Public Library divides its students 
according to preparation, giving to the college graduates advanced instruction 
which will fit them for higher grade positions, and giving to the other students 
instruction arranged to suit their less adequate preparation. 


St. Louis Library School in general requires for admission one year of such 
work as would be acceptable for admission to the sophomore class of an approved 
college or university. The requirements will be progressively increased in the 
future. A course of study in Library Work with Children is announced. 


Simmons College, School of Library Science, announces that the library 
science courses given as undergraduate work will be concentrated in the senior 
year, the work of this year to be identical with that given to students registering 
for the one-year program. 


Syracuse University Library School announced in June 1924 the discon- 
tinuance of the curriculum leading to the certificate, and plans in 1925-26 to re- 
quire three years of academic work for admission. 


Western Reserve University, School of Library Science, announces that re- 
quirements for entrance are under revision and that the purpose is to require of 
applicants a gradually increasing amount of college work each year until a grad- 
uate basis is reached. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A study of the academic preparation of students enrolled in October 
1924 in 18 library schools is made possible by Table II presented in the 
Appendix. College graduates constituted 48% of the total registration. 
This is interesting since at that time only two schools required such prepara- 
tion for entrance and the registration for these two schools was but 17% 
of the total. Only 15% of the students had less than one year of formal 
education beyond high school and this percentage was distributed through 
fourteen library schools. This indicates that the adoption by the schools 
of a minimum requirement of one year of college work probably would 
debar very few applicants. 


The list of institutions in the United States represented by bacca- 
laureate degrees held by students on entrance to 17 library schools (Table 
IV) shows the number of graduates of each institution recruited by these 
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schools since their establishment.* The University of Wisconsin leads, 
having supplied 157 college graduates to these library schools; Smith Col. 
lege follows with 131, Vassar College with 121, and Wellesley College with 
106. The geographical arrangement of the table shows the extent to 
which local institutions have contributed to the student body of the nearest 
library school but it also shows clearly that some of the library schools have 
been national in their drawing power. Table VI shows more graphically 
this regional influence. The type of institution granting these degrees is 
indicated (Table V) by the number and percentage from institutions now 
accredited by generally recognized accrediting agencies. 


America leads in library methods and therefore it is not surprising to 
learn (Table VII) that 110 foreigners holding baccalaureate degrees, rep. 
resenting 42 institutions in 16 countries have been enrolled in 12 American 
library schools. Of these students 60 attended three schools in New York 
State, and 10 each the Simmons College School of Library Science and the 
University of Washington Library School. Evidently the schools in the sea- 
coast states have the advantage in foreign enrollment. 


The facts regarding higher degrees presented at entrance to library 
school are summarized as follows: 


189 higher degrees held by students on entrance to 17 library schools; 
75 colleges and universities in the United States represented by 173 higher degrees; 
10 foreign institutions in 6 countries represented by 16 higher degrees. 


DeGrerts RECOMMENDED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


The Association of American Universities at its meeting in Novem- 
ber 1924 adopted unanimously the recommendations of its Committee on 
Higher Academic and Professional Degrees regarding degrees to be con- 
ferred on completion of library curricula. A digest of these recommenda- 
tions which has the approval of the chairman of the Committee is given 
herewith. The Committee statement may be found in the Journal of Pro- 


ceedings and Addresses of the Association of American Universities, 1924, 
p. 25. 


The Association of American Universities recommends 


(a) four years of academic work, with a major in any humanistic or scientific subject, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science as a pre- 
requisite for admission to a professional library curriculum 


(b) two years of professional study leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master 
of Science; the first year to include professional courses in library science 
or an equivalent experience for which a certificate should be granted; the 
second year to be organized and conducted on a strictly graduate basis, for 
which a master’s degree should be granted 


1 Pratt Institute figures include classes of 1912 to 1925 only 
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It provisionally approves the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (with 
or without the qualifying phrase “in library science”) for four years of under- 
graduate work including a major (approximately one year) in library science pro- 
vided this major is organized and conducted on a par with academic or profes- 
sional advanced work usually constituting a major 


It disapproves the degrees of Bachelor of Library Science and Master of Library Science 


It states that the master’s degree does not stand primarily for research, but is appropriate 
for scholarly work on a graduate basis even without a thesis, although a thesis 


may often be desirable simply as evidence of ability to write accurately and con- 
structively 


It questions the advisability of planning at present beyond the master’s degree and sug- 
gests that students seeking higher degrees may attain them in scholarly fields 


It recommends that the requirement of advanced degrees for the members of the faculties 
of library schools should be postponed no longer than necessary 


The action of this Association has made possible the presentation of 
minimum standards for all types of library schools with full knowledge of 
the extent to which they conform to acceptable collegiate practice. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Board is confronted with the necessity for formulating for li- 
brary schools such standards as are applicable to existing conditions, both 
in the schools and in library service, a problem quite different from that of 
drawing up a set of ideal standards. There is just as much difference 
between a theoretic classification for library schools and a practical scheme 
of classification for existing schools as there is between a theoretic classifica- 
tion of knowledge and a practical scheme of classification for books. The 
need for librarians is so great that due consideration must be given not only 
to the conditions affecting recruiting for the schools, but also to the higher 
qualifications being demanded by library service. 


Provisional minimum standards were discussed on March 4, 1925, at 
an open meeting in Berkeley, California, and again on April 16 in Chicago, 
copies having been sent to all members of the Council and other advisers 
one month in advance of the Chicago meeting. Therefore the best thought 
of the profession has been brought to bear upon the Minimum Standards 
for Library Schools presented herewith. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS IN OUTLINE 
UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Junior Undergraduate Library School 
Connected with an approved library, college or university 
Requires for entrance one year of college work 
Grants a certificate 

Senior Undergraduate Library School 
Connected with an approved degree-conferring institution 
Requires for entrance three years of college work 
Grants a bachelor’s degree 
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GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
Graduate Library School 


Connected with an approved degree-conferring institution 
Requires for entrance a college degree 
Grants a certificate 


Advanced Graduate Library School 


An integral part of a university which meets the standards for graduate 
study laid down by the Association of American Universities 


Requires for entrance a college degree and the successful completion of an 
approved one-year professional curriculum 


Grants a master’s degree for the satisfactory completion of one year of 
further professional study; and the Ph. D. degree under the university 
regulations governing the granting of that degree 


RESUME OF IMPORTANT POINTS 


Provision is made throughout the Standards for the admission of the 
student of exceptional ability who cannot meet fully the entrance require- 
ments. A reasonable length of time, until September 1927, has been al- 
lowed for schools to comply with the Standards in regard to the instruc- 
tional staff. The schools are encouraged by the provision covering equiva- 
lents to recognize teachers of ability who do not meet the formal require- 
ments. The curricula are presented as suggestions only, but appropriate 
recommendations for the approval of the Council will be made following 
the projected analysis of library work, discussed on p. 247. 


UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The need for the Undergraduate schools may disappear in time, 
but it is inadvisable to enforce an entrance requirement of college grad- 
uation under present conditions. The Junior and Senior Undergrad- 
uate library schools differ chiefly in entrance requirements. This dif- 
ference is more fundamental than is at once apparent because it gov- 
erns the presentation of subject matter, which must be adapted to the 
preparation of students who meet fully the requirements for admis- 
sion. For example, a course in cataloging in the Junior Undergrad- 
uate Library School must not presuppose more than the knowledge 
possessed by a college sophomore even though students of more ma- 
turity and schooling are members of the class. The course in the same 
subject in the Senior school must be planned for college seniors even 
though college graduates are enrolled. On the other hand the stand- 
ards of instruction must not be lowered for those admitted under the 
provision for students not meeting the formal entrance requirements. 
The Undergraduate schools should prepare students to be admin- 
istrators of small libraries and professional assistants in medium-sized 
and large libraries. 
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GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The logical arrangement would be to have no division in the 
Graduate library schools, but conditions make a separation necessary 
for the present. Graduate library schools require for admission a 
degree from an approved college or university, but offer different types 
of work. 


Tue GRaAbDuUATE Lisrary SCHOOL 


College graduates who have had no previous library educa- 
tion or experience are not equipped to enroll for the strictly grad- 
uate work offered in the Advanced Graduate LibrarySchool. The 
Graduate Library School offers to college graduates a course of 
study including the fundamentals required in all types of library 
work, with some opportunity for specialization. The subjects are 
essentially the same as for the Undergraduate schools but should 
be given in the more intensive fashion and at the greater speed 
suited to students of more maturity and preparation. This year 
of work may appropriately be offered at any approved degree- 
conferring institution and should give a preparation for service 
in the higher professional positions and a sound foundation for 
further study. 


Tue ADVANCED GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Advanced work should be conducted only at a university 
where high standards for graduate study are maintained. This 
school should prepare for positions calling for the highest ad- 
ministrative and scholarly qualities. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS IN DETAIL 


The Board of Education for Librarianship presents the following 
Minimum Standards for Library’Schools (pp. 238-246) to the Council of 
the American Library Association as the first unit of a correlated system of 
education for librarianship: 
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Junior UNpERGRADUATE Lisrary SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


A junior undergraduate library curriculum or school shal] be connected or affiliated with 
an approved library, college or university 


ADMINISTRATION 


The executive officer shall have sufficient authority, delegated from the governing body, 
to administer the school in accordance with the general policies of the institution 


Secretarial assistance shall be available for keeping adequate personnel and other records 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF' 
Number: 


For a school of fifty students, four full-time* teachers. (The executive officer may 
be included in this number if full time is given to the school.) The ma- 
jority of these teachers in academic institutions shall have professorial rank, 
one at least being a full professor, and in other institutions shall rank with 
heads of departments. In addition there shall be an adequate number of 
part-time’ teachers, and the necessary assistants to cover the revision of 
student work and other duties 


Qualifications * 
1. Academic preparation 


Degree representing four years of work in an approved college or uni- 
versity, or an equivalent acceptable to the Board of Education for 
Librarianship 


2. Professional preparation 


Completion of one year of work in an approved library school, or an equiva- 
lent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarianship 
3. Experience 


All of the teachers shall have practical knowledge of their subjects, and 
show evidence of efficiency in teaching 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The financial provision for the school shall be such as to guarantee a faculty adequately 
salaried and sufficient in number to allow for research, and to ensure an environ- 
ment which shall meet the approval of the Board of Education for Librarianship 


LIBRARY FACILITIES, QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


Library facilities, quarters and equipment shall meet the approval of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship 


The school shall be situated where various types of libraries are readily accessible for 


practical work and observation, thus making possible the proper correlation of 
theory and practice 


1 Effective after September 1927 
2 Teaching schedules should not exceed 15 class hours per week per instructor, the laboratory hours for 


cataloging and classification to count as class hours. A part-time teacher is one who teaches at least 
9 class hours per semester 


*It is desirable that the staff shall have had varied preparation including library experience 
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Junior UNDERGRADUATE Lisrary ScHOoOL (Continued) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION’ 
One year of work acceptable for admission to the sophomore class of an approved college 
or university, evidenced by a transcript of the college record 
At least two months of satisfactory general experience in an approved library, or its 
equivalent 
Aptitude and personal qualifications for library work and evidence of ability to pursue 
profitably the curriculum 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
One academic year 


CERTIFICATE \ 
Certificate for the satisfactory completion of the professional curriculum 


LT 

‘The school should reserve the right to refuse to admit an applicant who meets the first two requirements 
but who fails in the third; and the right to admit an applicant who does not meet the first two re- 
quirements but who satisfies the faculty that he can carry the work without a lowering of the 
standards of instruction. In general an applicant over thirty-five years of age should not be en- 
couraged to enter the school. 
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SENIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


ORGANIZATION 


A senior undergraduate library curriculum or school shall be connected with an approved 
degree-conferring institution 


ADMINISTRATION 


The executive officer shall have sufficient authority, delegated from the governing body, 
to administer the school in accordance with the general policies of the institution 


Secretarial assistance shall be available for keeping adequate personnel and other records 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF’ 
Number: 


For a school of fifty students, four full-time® teachers. (The executive officer may 
be included in this number if full time is given to the school.) The majority 
of these teachers shall have professorial rank, one at least being a full 
professor. In addition there shall be an adequate number of part-time’ 
teachers, and the necessary assistants to cover the revision of student work 


and other duties 
Qualifications ;* 
1. Academic preparation 


Degree representing four years of work in an approved college or university, 
or an equivalent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship 

2. Professional preparation 


Completion of one year of work in an approved library school, or an equiva- 
lent acceptable to the Board of Education for Librarianship 
3. Experience 


All of the teachers shall have practical knowledge of their subjects, and 
show evidence of efficiency in teaching 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The financial provision for the school shall be such as to guarantee a faculty adequately 
salaried and sufficient in number to allow for research, and to ensure an environ- 
ment which shall meet the approval of the Board of Education for Librarianship 


LipRARY FACILITIES, QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


Library facilities, quarters and equipment shall meet the approval of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship 


The school shall be situated where various types of libraries are readily accessible for 


practical work and observation, thus making possible the proper correlation of 
theory and practice ; 


1 Effective after September 1927 
? Teaching schedules should not exceed 12 class hours per week per instructor, the laboratory hours for 


cataloging and classification to count as class hours. A part-time teacher is one who teaches at least 
9 class hours per semester 


*It is desirable that the staff shall have had varied preparation including library experience 
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SENIOR UNDERGRADUATE LisBRARY SCHOOL (Continued) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION’ 
Three years of work acceptable for admission to the senior class of an approved college 
or university, evidenced by a transcript of the college record 
At least two months of satisfactory general experience in an approved library, or its 
equivalent 


Aptitude and personal qualifications for library work and evidence of ability to pursue 
profitably the curriculum 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM 
One academic year 
DEGREE ' 
B. A. or B. S. (with or without the qualifying phrase “in library science’) for the satis- 
factory completion of the professional curriculum 


‘The school should reserve the right to refuse to admit an applicant who meets the first two requirements 
but who fails in the third; and the right to admit an applicant who does not meet the first require- 
ment but who satisfies the faculty that he can carry the work without a lowering of the standar of 
oe In general an applicant over thirty-five years of age should not be encouraged to enter 
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UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
(Junior and Senior) 


SUGGESTED CURRICULUM 


15 semester hours of work (three of which may be field work) to be selected each se- 
mester; on approval of the faculty full-time students may be admitted to additional 


courses as auditors 


Required courses: 


(Students presenting satisfactory equivalents may substitute a 
corresponding number of hours from the elective group) 


Book selection and allied topics . 

Children’s literature (for the general worker) 

Reference and bibliography . ‘ ‘ 

Cataloging, classification, subject headings, etc. 

History and administration of libraries 

Field work, observation and visits (108 clock hours aie . 
Library work as a profession 


Elective courses: 
Cataloging, classification, etc.’ 
Field work, observation and visits 
Children’s literature . 
Library work with children . 
Story telling 
Medium-sized public Mieniites 
Small public libraries . 
School libraries 
Special libraries Undielion aren unite, aed 
Library extension work . 








SEMESTER HOURS 





ist Sem. 2d Sem. 
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2 
18-20 26-29 


SPECIMEN PROGRAM SELECTED FROM THE SUGGESTED CURRICULUM 


Required courses: 
Boek selection and allied topics 
Reference and bibliography 
History: and administration of libraries 
Field work (general) 
Library work as a profession 


Elective courses: 
Cataloging, classification, ete. , 
Field work (children’s rooms and omy telling) 
Children’s literature 
Library work with children 
Story telling 
School libraries 


' May be substituted for required course on approval of the faculty 


SEMESTER HOURS 
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GrabDuATE Lisprary SCHOOL 


ORGANIZATION 


A graduate library school shall be connected with an approved degree-conferring in- 
stitution 


ADMINISTRATION 


The executive officer shall have sufficient authority, delegated from the governing body, 
to administer the school in accordance with the general policies of the institution 
Secretarial assistance shall be available for keeping adequate personnel and other records 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF’ 
Number: 

For a school of fifty students, four full-time*® teachers. (The executive officer may 
be included in this number if full time is given to the school.) The majority 
of these teachers shall have professorial rank, one at least being a full 
professor. In addition there shall be an adequate number of part-time’ 
teachers, and the necessary assistants to cover the revision of student work 
and other duties. The development of varied curricula should involve the 
addition of further full-time teachers 

Qualifications * 
1. Academic preparation: 
Degree representing four years of work in an approved college or university, 
or an equivalent acceptable to the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship 
2. Professional preparation 
The majority of the teachers shall have completed two years of work in an 
approved library school, or an equivalent acceptable to the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. Graduate study and training in re- 
search equivalent to that required for the doctor’s degree are urgently 
recommended‘ 
3. Experience 
All of the teachers shall have practical knowledge of their subjects and 
show evidence of efficiency in teaching 


FINANCIAL STATUS 
The financial provision for the school shall be such as to guarantee a faculty adequately 


salaried and sufficient in number to allow for research, and to ensure an environ- 
ment which shall meet the approval of the Board of Education for Librarianship 


LipRARY FACILITIES, QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 
Library facilities, quarters and equipment shall meet the approval of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship 
The school shall be situated where various types of libraries are readily accessible for 


practical work and observation, thus making possible the proper correlation of 
theory and practice 





‘Effective after September 1927 


? Teaching schedules should not exceed 12 class hours per week per instructor, the laboratory hours for cata- 
loging and classification to count as class hours. A part-time teacher is one who teaches at least 9 

sie class hours per semester 

3 It is desirable that the staff shall have had varied preparation including library experience 

Compliance with this recommendation should not present difficulties if the plan for an Advanced graduate 
library school (see p. 246) is made effective 
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GraDUATE Liprary SCHOOL (Continued) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION’® 


Graduation from an approved college or university, evidenced by a transcript of the col- 
lege record 


At least two months of satisfactory general experience in an approved library, or its 
equivalent 


Aptitude and personal qualifications for library work and evidence of ability to pursue 
profitably the curriculum 


LENGTH OF CURRICULUM® 
One academic year 


CERTIFICATE 


Certificate for the satisfactory completion of the professional curriculum 


The school should reserve the right to refuse to admit an applicant who meets the first two requirements 
but who fails in the third; and the right to admit an applicant who does not meet the first require- 
ment but who satisfies the faculty that he can carry the work without a lowering of standards. In 
general an applicant over thirty-five years of age should not be encouraged to enter the school 

2A second year of work may be offered leading to a master’s degree providing that this work is conducted 
under conditions requisite to strictly graduate instruction 
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GraDUATE LisrAry SCHOOL (Continued) 
SUGGESTED CURRICULUM 


245 


12 to 15 semester hours of work (three of which may be field work) to be selected each 
semester; on approval of the faculty full-time students may be admitted to addi- 


tional courses as auditors 








SEMESTER HOURS 
Required courses: 1st Sem. 2d Sem. 
(Students presenting satisfactory equivalents may substitute a 
corresponding number of hours from the elective group) 
Book selection and allied topics . é r , : “ : 3 2-4 
Children’s literature (for the general unnateant ‘ ; : ° ‘ 1 
Reference and bibliography . ‘ . ; j , ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 3 
Cataloging, classification, subject headings, etc. : ‘ , ; 3 3 
History and administration of libraries . 4 ‘ : . = 
Field work, observation and visits (108 clock hours milehiein . ; 1 
Library work as a profession : ; ‘ : ; : ; ; 1 1 
Elective courses: 
Cataloging, classification, etc. . i F , , 2 2 
Cataloging for the university and ware Sheew ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 
Field work, observation and visits . ‘ : . : : : 1 1-2 
Advanced work in courses already named . 3 
Children’s literature " ; ‘ ; ; ; : : ; 3 
Library work with children . : ‘ ; : ‘ , . ; 2 
Story telling . 1 
Medium-sized public Mesesies 2 
Small public libraries . 2 
School libraries A 2 
Special libraries wwe eeateiil nelle’, a ‘ 2 
College and university libraries . 2 
Library extension work . 2 
18-20 33-36 
SPECIMEN ProGRAM SELECTED FROM THE SUGGESTED CURRICULUM 
SEMESTER HOURS 
Required courses: Ist Sem. 2d Sem. 
Book selection and allied topics . . . . : “ ‘ 2 3 
Children’s literature (for the general a” 1 
Reference and bibliography . : . 3 3 
Cataloging, classification, subject headings, etc. 3 3 
History and administration of libraries 2 
Field work (general) 1 
Library work as a profession 1 1 
Elective courses: 
Cataloging for university and scholarly libraries 2 
Field observation (catalog departments) 1 
College and university libraries . 2 
13 15 


‘May be substituted for required course on approval of the faculty 
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ApVANCED GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


An advanced graduate library school should be an integral part of a university which 
meets the standards for graduate study laid down by the Association of American 
Universities 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF’ 


The standards observed in the other graduate schools of the university shall apply as 
to educational qualifications, professional experience, efficiency in teaching, nu- 
merical strength, titles of positions and rights and privileges. It is highly de- 
sirable that the executive officer give full time to the library school 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The financial provision for the school shall be such as to guarantee a faculty adequately 
salaried and sufficient in number to allow for research, to ensure an appropriate 
environment for graduate study and otherwise to meet developments in the library 
profession 


LipRARY FACILITIES 
Library facilities adequate for research 
REQUIREMENT FOR ADMISSION* 


Graduation from an appreved college or university and in addition the successful 
completion of an approved one-year professional curriculum® 


LENGTH OF CURRICULA 


One academic year leading to a master’s degree 

The advanced work beyond the master’s degree should be limited to those students who 
by their previous study have demonstrated their ability to pursue a high type 
either of professional study or scientific research. The standards should be in- 
formal; the work personal; the end, the achievement of a certain scholarly and 
professional result rather than the summation of credits. Upon the achievement 
of the desired result the Ph. D. degree should be granted 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


A student will choose a program of study, subject to faculty approval, along the line of 
his special interest from courses offered in preparation for administrative and 
executive positions in libraries of various types, for expert bibliographic work 
and for teaching in library schools 


DEGREES* 


M. A. or M. S. for the satisfactory completion of one year of professional study strictly 
graduate in character® 


Ph. D. to be conferred under the university regulations governing the granting of this 
degree 


* The faculty shall be on salary for at least one year in advance of the opening of the school, inasmuch as 
tn research and study are needed for the organization of such courses as may be under con- 
templation 

* A school should reserve the right to refuse to admit an applicant who meets this requirement, but who 
has not had successful library experience or who has not demonstrated his ability to carry the work 
profitably; and the right to admit an applicant who does not fully meet the requirement but who 
satisfies the faculty that he can carry the work without a lowering of standards 

*It is desirable that such a curriculum be offered at the university 

*See recommendations of the Association of American Universities, p. 234 

*1t is desirable that courses be so offered that the degree may be obtained also by attendance at summer 
sessions only 
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ProGRAM OF FuturE WorkK 


LIBRARY APPRENTICE AND TRAINING CLASSES 


In preparation for an intensive study of library apprentice and train- 
ing classes during 1925-26 the Board appointed a sub-committee which is 
now at work: Malcolm G. Wyer, chairman; Julia A. Hopkins, Lucy L. 
Morgan, Marie A. Newberry, Rena Reese, and Ethel R. Sawyer. 


SUMMER COURSES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


During the summer of 1925 representatives of the Board will visit as 
many summer courses in library science as possible. In general no institu- 
tion already officially visited during the year will be included. 


COURSES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE OFFERED IN COLLEGES 


Many colleges and universities are offering courses in library science 
for credit toward their degrees. An investigation of these courses will be 
undertaken by the Board with a view to their strengthening and expansion. 


CERTIFICATION 


Although the work of the former Committee on National Certification 
was assigned to the Board by the Council no consideration will be given to 
the subject until the Library Survey makes its report, since certification is 
included in its investigations. 


ANALYSIS OF LIBRARY WORK 


At every turn the Board is confronted with divergent views concerning 
curricula content and is convinced that a scientific analysis of library work is 
a requisite preliminary to a correlated system of education for librarianship. 
The fundamental facts on which to build curricula can be obtained only 
from a thorough study of the duties incident to the various positions in 
libraries. As soon as money is available, such a study will be undertaken 
under the direction of Dr. W. W. Charters, who has made studies of other 
professions for similar purposes. 


ACCREDITING OF LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The work of accrediting will follow upon the adoption of minimum 
standards for library schools by the Council. In determining the standing 
of a library school, consideration will be given to the character of the cur- 
riculum, the efficiency of instruction, the standards observed in granting 
certificates and degrees, and the success of the school in equipping students 
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with technical knowledge and social understanding to meet the requirements 
of the profession. 


Revision of standards adopted by the Council will be recommended by 
the Board as need arises. 


The list of libraries and degree-conferring institutions which provide 
appropriate connection or affiliation for existing library schools will be 
amended by the Board whenever necessary. All information available from 
the reports of generally recognized agencies for accrediting colleges and 
universities will be used in evaluating degree-conferring institutions. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OBLIGATION 


It would be unfitting to close this Report without expressing the obliga. 
tion of the Board to the institutions, groups and individuals who have in- 
creased its power and extended its usefulness by support, advice, criticism 
and cooperation. In this connection particular mention should be made 
of the Committee on Higher Academic and Professional Degrees of the 
Association of American Universities, and members of faculties and officers 
of numerous colleges and universities. The Board has been impressed and 
gratified by the number of individuals who have volunteered suggestions, 


or who have called attention to facts or conditions pertinent to its investiga- 
tions. 


The Board is deeply appreciative of the letters received from the li- 
brary school alumni representatives who were appointed to offer construc. 
tive criticism of their library schools. These letters show evidence of care- 
ful thought and although imbued with genuine loyalty to the schools reflect 
the spirit of a larger loyalty to the profession. 


The Board wishes to record its appreciation of the courtesies of the 
various library schools and of their attitude of cooperation and keen inter- 
est in the common problems, especially for the time spent in supplying 
necessary facts. It is hoped that the tabulations which have been prepared 
from the material furnished will in some measure repay them. The patient 
and careful way in which the numerous requests of the Board have been 


met by the authorities is gratifying evidence of the interest of faculties and 
administrative staffs. 


The Board has endeavored to co-ordinate its work with that of the 
various groups having to do with education for librarianship. The Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools, the Professional Training Section, the 
newly created Training Class Section, the Committee on Training of the 
Children’s Librarians’ Section, the A. L. A. Education Committee all are 
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concerned with better preparation for library service. The Education Com- 
mittee has appointed a sub-committee to confer with the Board in regard 
to courses in library science for school librarians and the other organiza- 
tions have helped by suggestions and advice either voluntarily or upon 
definite request. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board of Education for Librarianship respectfully urges the ac- 
ceptance of this report and the adoption of the Minimum Standards for 
Library Schools, presented on pages 238-246. 


\ ADAM STROHM, Chairman 
H. W. Craver 
ANDREW KEOGH 
EvizAseTH M. SMITH 
M. G. WyreEr 
SaRAH C. N. Bocce, Secretary 
Harriet E. Howe, Executive Assistant 
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1887 
1890 
1892 
1893 
1901 
1902 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1908 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1914 
1917 
1919 
1919 
1919 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE I 





List oF Liprary SCHOOLS ARRANGED BY DATE OF ESTABLISHMENT 


New York State Library School 

Pratt Institute School of Library Science . 

Drexel Institute School of Library Science 
University of Illinois Library School 

Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute . 
Simmons College School of Library Science 

School of Library Science, Western Reserve University 
Library School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta . 
Library School of the University of Wisconsin 
Syracuse University Library School . 

Riverside Library Service School 

Library School of the New York Public Livrary 
University of Washington Library School 

Library School of the Los Angeles Public Library 

St. Louis Library School, St. Louis Public Library 
Course in Library Science, University of Buffalo 
Department of Library Science, University of California 
Department of Library Science, University of Texas 


Albany, New York 
Brooklyn, New York 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Urbana, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Syracuse, New York 
Riverside, California 
New York, New York 
Seattle, Washington 
Los Angeles, California 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Buffalo, New York 
Berkeley, California 
Austin, Texas 


The short form of name in common usage as indicated above by italics has been adopted for the tables 
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TABLE II 


SCHOLASTIC PREPARATION OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN 18 Lisrary ScHOOLS, OcToBER 1924 


College graduation . ‘ ‘ i ‘ 302 48% 
Senior standing or 3 years of college work 79 13 
Junior standing or 2 years of college work 94 15 
Sophomore standing or 1 year of college 
work . . ; : ° ° ° . 7 6 
512 82% with credit for at least 
one year of college work 
3 years of normal school work . 3 
2 years of normal school work . 8 
1 year of normal school work . ‘ ; 5 
16 3% with credit for at least 
one year of normal 
school work? 
High school graduation or its equivalent 93 
Less than high school or its equivalent 0 
93 15% without credit for a full 
year of formal educa- 
tion beyond high school 
[P10 J ‘ - . at ; ‘ ‘ 6218 100% 


; Prepared from data supplied by the schools 


Cannot be stated in terms of college years because no transfer of credit has been recorded by the schools 
reporting 


"486 of these students are expected to complete a curriculum in library science in June 1925 
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TABLE III 


ENROLLMENT AND Output oF 18 Liprary SCHOOLS 








NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


NUMBER OF FORMER STUDENTS 

















































































































Liprary —a 
pmol Easolled Who probably Who completed |Who have com- In library positions 
IN ORDER OF October 1924 will complete a year’s pleted at least 

ee "June 1928. June 1924 curriculum* | sgasect | December 

Aan - ee fee | =~ | | 4 

Pratt 25 24 26 786 420a 439 

Drexel 22 22 23 365 165 203 

Illinois 51 23 Juniors 19 Juniors 823 427a 510a 
11 Seniors 9 Degrees 

Pittsburgh 36 33 38 498 395 291 

Simmons 66 4 Certificates 3 Certificates 628 387 432 
36 Degrees 48 Degrees 

Western Reserve 50 31 General 29 General 453 276 336a 
16 Children’s work | 16 Children’s work 

Atlanta 14 13 14 192 112 118 

Wisconsin 37 34 Certificates 36 536 352 371 

3 Degrees 

Syracuse 35 10 Certificates 10 198 102 168 
10 Degrees 

Riverside 11 9 10b 235¢ 

New York Public 41 33 Certificates 30 Certificates 432 299 308 
4 Diplomas 3 Diplomas 

Washington 32 20 14 163 94 101 

Los Angeles 34 29 29 216 125 144 

St. Louis 27 21 23 115 69 78 

Buffalo 29 18 15 58 41 65 

California 27 25 28 117 70 93 

Texas 28 12 8 32 21 28 

Total 621 486 475 6622* 3955* 4527* 














* Since each school has re 
there is necessarily 


a Approximate 


b Two students completed curriculum in December 1924 


ce Figure for March 1924. 


Includes students of both long and short courses 





rted all of its students and some students have attended more than one school, 
uplication in the total 
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TABLE IV 


CoLLEGRS AND UNIVERSITIES! IN THE UNrTEpD STATES 
REPRESENTED BY BACCALAUREATE DEGREES” 
HELD By STUDENTs ON ADMISSION TO 17 LisprRARY SCHOOLS® 








Lisrary SCHOOLS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF ESTABLISHMENT 





Cotieces AND UNIvER- 
SITIES’ ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY 

aa BY STATE 


Albany 
Pratt® 
Drexel 
Illinois 
Pittsburgh 
Simmons 
Western 
Reserve 
Atlanta 
Wisconsin 
Riverside® 
New York 
Public 
Washington 
Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
Buffalo 
California 
Total? 


Texas 








ALABAMA 
_— Alabama C. 
er Alabama Synodical C. 
Judson C. 
= Pollock Stephen’ I. 
Southeast Ala. Agric. C. 1 
Tuscaloosa Female C. 1 
*U. of Alabama 1, 3 1 1 1 
7 Woman’s C. of Alabama 1 
= ARKANSAS 
= Arkansas C. 1 1 
Hendrix C. 5 1 1 
U. of Arkansas 1, 5 1 5 1 7 
a CALIFORNIA 
— C. of the Pacific 1 1 
Mills C. 1 1 2 
+ Occidental C. 1 84 22 4 12 
Pomona C. 1 4 
Stanford U. la 8 1 3 2 h 1 2 2) 11 
7 
1 


ts 


_ 
nN 
— We a ON ND 


wm om we 
_ 
~ 


U. of California la 
— U. of Redlands 

U. of S. California 1 1 1 1 16 1 20 

a. COLORADO 

Colorado Agric. C. 1 1 

Colorado C. 1, 5 3 3 1 1 8 

Regis C. 4 1 1 

5 

7 


— 
- 
= 
_ 
_ 
P= 
- 
-_ 
we 
=_ 
= 
= 
~ 
S 


el U. of Colorado 1, 5 3 1 4 1 1 1 1 3 1 
U. of Denver 5 5 1 1 
CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut C.forWomen 1 1 
~ Trinity C. 1 2 1 3 
Wesleyan U. 1 8 2 10 
Yale U. la 5 
_ DELAWARE 
U. of Delaware 1, 2 1 1 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
— Cath. U. of Amer. la, 2,4 1 
George Washington U. 2 2 
Trinity C. 1, 2, 4 2 5 
Washington C. 1 
FLORIDA 
Fla. S.C. for Women 1, 3 1 
John B. Stetson U. 1 
Rollins C - 
GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott C. 1, 3 1 
Bessie Tift C, 
Cox C. 
Georgia S. C. for Women 
Lanier U. 
Piedmont C. 
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Note: For explanation of symbols see p. 260 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 





CoLLeces anp UNiver- 
SITIES‘ ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY 
BY STATE 


LiBRARY SCHOOLS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF ESTABLISHMENT 


L 





Albany 


Prartt® 


Drexel 
Illinois 
Pittsburgh 
Simmons 
Western 
Reserve 
Atlanta 
Wisconsin 
Riverside® 
New York 
Public 
Washington 


Los Angeles 


St. Louis 


Buffalo 


California 


Texas 








GEORGIA—(Continued) 
U. of Georgia 1, 3 
Wesleyan C. 3 

IDAHO 
U. of Idaho 1 

ILLINOIS 
Augustana C. 5 
Blackburn C. 

De Paul U. 4 

Eureka C. 5 

Greenville C. 

Illinois C. 1, 5 

Illinois Wesleyan U. 1, 5 
Illinois Woman’s C. 1, 5 
James Millikin U. 5 
Knox C. 1, 5 

Lake Forest C. 1, 5 
Lincoln C. 

Lombard C. 5 
Monmouth C. 1, 5 
Naperville C. 1, 5 
Northwestern U. la, 5 
Rockford C. 1, 5 

Routt C. 

St. Viator C. 4 
Shurtleff C. 5 

U. of Chicago la, 5 

U. of Illinois la, 5 

W. Illinois S. Teachers C. 5 
Westfield C. 

Wheaton C. 5 

INDIANA 
Butler C. 5 
De Pauw U. 1, 5 
Earlham C. 1, 5 
Evansville C. 
Franklin C. 1, 5 
Goshen C. 

Hanover C. 5 

Indiana S. Normal School 5 
Indiana U. la,.5 

Purdue U. 1, 5 

St. Mary’s C. 4, 5 
Valparaiso U. 

Wabash C. 1, 5 

IOWA 

Central C. 

Coe C. 1,5 

Columbia C. 4, 5 
Cornell C. 1, 5 

Des Moines U. 

Drake U. 1, 5 
Ellsworth C. 

Grinnell C. 1, 5 

Iowa S. College 1, 5 
Iowa S. Teachers C. 5 
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Note: For explanation of symbols see p. 260 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 
Lisrary SCHOOLS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF ESTABLISHMENT 
CoLLEGES AND UNIVER- - _ 
siTIEs* ARRANGED ae e|1% ls Sissi. s 
ALPHABETICALLY Plel<s re = é 5 3 £ g . om £ E 2 2 E . 5 
BY STATE S| 2 3 ELE] else) s |] 2] eles si/ei/-l/e]/2] sg ce 
<!@@lalelcialele|sleizzisisleglgisié 
1IOWA—(Continued) 
lowa Wesleyan C. 5 1 2 3 
Leander Clark C. 1 1 
Luther C. 5 1 1 
Morningside C. 1, 5 1 1 2 
Norwegian Lutheran C. 1 1 
Penn C. 5 4 1 1 2 1 9 
Simpson C. 1, 5 1 1 1 4 
State U. of Iowayla, 5 6 12 1 1 2 5 2 3 36 
Tabor C. 1 1 
KANSAS 
Baker U. 5 2 1 1 1 5 
Campbell C. 1 1 
C. of Emporia 5 1 1 
C. of the Sisters of Bethany 1 1 
Fairmount C. 2 1 3 
Highland U. 1 1 
Kansas Agric. C. 5 1 1 
Kansas S. Teachers C. 5 1 1 
McPherson C. 5 1 1 
Ottawa U. 5 4 4 
U. of Kansas la, 5 4 11 2 19 
Washburn C. 1, 5 2 3 4 1 ll 
KENTUCKY 
Berea C. 2 2 
Georgetown C. 3 1 1 
Lenox C. 1 1 2 
U. of Kentucky 1, 3 2 1 1 2 6 
U. of Louisville 3 1 1 2 
LOUISIANA 
H. Sophie Newcomb 
Memorial C. 3 2 1 1 4 
Tulane U. of La, 1, 3 3 3 
MAINE 
Bates C. 1 2 eT F 12 
Bowdoin C. 1 7 1 8 
Colby C. 1 2 8 10 
U. of Maine 1 2 1 3 
MARYLAND 
Goucher C. 1,2 3 7 1; 8 .E-? 22 
Hood C, 2 1 2 5 
Johns Hopkins U. 1a, 2, 3 1 1 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst C. 1 6 1 7 
Boston U. 1 6 14 1 1 22 
Clark U. la 1 1 
Harvard U. la 21 1 1 2 25 
Mass. Institute of Tech. 1 3 3 
Mount Holyoke C. 1 29 ai ies. s 4 3 1 70 
Radcliffe C. 1 8 13 22 
Simmons C. 1 1 1 3 
Smith C. 1 55 $1121 2 5] 2) 14 2 131 
Tufts C. 1 1 1 4 7 
Wellesley C. 1 36 31 Sit 3 1 5 1] 11 2 1 106 
Wheaton C. 1 2 1 3 
Williams C. 1 3 3 











Note: For explanation of symbols see p. 260 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 





Cotieces AND Univer- 
SITIES’ ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY 
BY STATE 


Liprary SCHOOLS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF ESTABLISHMENT 





| 





Albany 


Pratt® 


Drexel 


Pittsburgh 
Simmons 
Western 
Reserve 
Atlanta 
Wisconsin 


Illinois 


Riverside® 
New York 


Public 


Washington 


Los Angeles 


St. Louis 


Buffalo 


California 


Texas 








MICHIGAN 
Albion C. 5 
Alma C. 5 
Benzonia C. 
Hillsdale C. 5 
Hope C. 5 
Kalamazoo C. 5 
Michigan Agric. C. 5 
Michigan S. Normal C. 5 
Olivet C. 
U. of Michigan la, 5 
MINNESOTA 
-| Albert Lea C. 
Carleton C. 1, 5 
C. of St. Catherine 1, 4, 5 
Gustavus Adolphus C. 5 
Hamline U. 1, 5 
Macalester C. 1, 5 
St. Olaf C. 5 
U. of Minnesota la, 5 
MISSISSIPPI 
Blue Mountain C. 
Grenada C. 
MISSOURI 
Central Wesleyan C. 
Christian C. 
Drury C. 1, 5 
Missouri Valley C. 5 
Missouri Wesleyan C. 5 
Northeast Mo. S. 
Teachers C. 5 
Northwest Mo. S. 
Teachers C. 5 
Park C. 1,5 
Pritchett C. 
Tarkio C. 5 
U. of Missouri la, 3, 5 
Washington U. ia, 5 
Webster C. 4 
MONTANA 
State U. of Montana 1. 5,6 
NEBRASKA 
Bellevue C. 
Cotner C. 
Creighton U. 4, 5 
Doane C. 1,5 
Hastings C. 5 
Nebraska Wesleyan U. 5 
Peru S. Teachers C. 5 
U. of Nebraska la, 5 
NEVADA 
State U. of Nevada 1 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth C. 1 
U. of New Hampshire 
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Cotteces AND UNIVER- 


Lisrary SCHOOLS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF ESTABLISHMENT 





srTtEs* ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY 
BY STATE 


Albany 


Pratt’ 


Drexel 


Pittsburgh 
Simmons 


Illinois 


Western 
Reserve 


Atlanta 


Wisconsin 


Riverside® 
New York 
Public 


Washington 


Los Angeles 


St. Louis 


Buffalo 


California 


Texas 


Total® 








INEW JERSEY 
C. of St. Elizabeth 1, 2, 4 
Princeton U. la, 2 
Rutgers C. 1, 2 
NEW MEXICO 
New Mex. C. of A. & M. A. 
U. of New Mexico 5 
NEW YORK 
AdelphiC.2 , 
Alfred U.1,2 
Barnard C. 1, 2 
Colgate U. 1,2 
C. of New Rochelle 2, 4 
C. of the City of N.Y. 1,2 
C. of the Sacred Heart 
Columbia U. 1a, 2 
Cornell U. 1a, 2 
D’Youville C. 4 
Elmira C, 1, 2 
Hamilton C. 1, 2 
Hobart C. 1, 2 
Hunter C. 1, 2 
Keuka C. 
N. Y. S. C. for Teachers 1 
New York U. 1, 2 
St. Lawrence U. 1, 2 
St. Stephen’s C. 2 
Syracuse U. 1, 2 
Teachers C. 
Union U. 1, 2 
U. of Buffalo 2 
U. of Rochester 1, 2 
Vassar C. 1, 2 
Wells C. 1,2 
William Smith C. 2 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Duke U. 1, 3 
Elizabeth C. 
Guilford C. 
Meredith C. 3 
N. Carolina C. for Women 3 
Oxford C. 
Queen’s C, 
NORTH DAKOTA 
U. of North Dakota 1, 5 
(OHIO 
Antioch C. 
Baldwin-Wallace C. 5 
Bluffton C. 
C.&A. of the Sacred Heart 4 
C. of Wooster 1, 5 
Denison U. 1, 5 
Heidelberg U. 1, 5 
Hiram C. 5 
Lake Erie C. 1, 5 


oe 


~ 
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20 
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Marietta C. 1, 5 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 





Co.eces anv Univer- 
SITIES ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY 

BY STATE 





LiBrary SCHOOLS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF ESTABLISHMENT 





Albany 


Pratt 


Illinois 
Pittsburgh 
Simmons 
Western 
Reserve 
Atlanta 
Wisconsin 
Riverside® 
New York 
Public 
Washington 
Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
Buffalo 


Drexel 


California 


Texas 








OHIO—(Continued) 
Miami U. 1, 5 
Mount Union C. 5 
Municipal U. of Akron 1, 5 
Muskingum C. 5 
Oberlin C. 1,5 
Ohio Northern U. 
Ohio State U. la, 5 
Ohio U. 1,5 
Ohio Wesleyan U. 1, 5 
Otterbein C. 1, 5 
Oxford C. for Women 
Scio C. 
U. of Cincinnati 1, 5 
Western C. for Women 1, 5 
Western Reserve U. 1, 5 
Wilmington C. 
Wittenberg C. 1,5 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma A. & M. C. 5 
Phillips U. 5 
U. of Oklahoma 1, 5 
U. of Tulsa 
OREGON 
Linfield C. 
Oregon Agric. C. 6 
Reed C. 1,6 
U. of Oregon 1, 6 
Willamette U. 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny C. 1, 2 
Blairsville C. 
Bryn Mawr C. 1, 2 
Bucknell U. 2 
Carnegie Institute of Tech.1 
Cedar Crest C. 
Dickinson C. 1, 2 
Geneva C. 2 
Grove City C. 2 
Haverford C. 1, 2 
Irving C. 
Juniata C. 2 
Lafayette C. 1, 2 
Lebanon Valley C. 2 
Moravian C. 2 
Muhlenberg C. 1, 2 
Penn. C. for Women 2 
Pennsylvania S. C. 1, 2 
St. Joseph’s C. 2, 4 
Swarthmore C. 1, 2 
Temple U. 2 
U. of Pennsylvania la, 2 
U. of Pittsburgh 1, 2 
Ursinus C. 2 
Waynesburg C. 
Westminster C. 1, 2 
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LIBRARY SCHOOLS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF ESTABLISHMENT 





Cotteces AND UNIVER- 
sIT1Es* ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY 
BY STATE 


Albany 


Pratt} 


Drexel 


Illinois 
Pittsburgh 
Simmons 
Western 
Reserve 
Atlanta 
Wisconsin 
Riverside® 
New York 
Public 
Washington 
Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
Buffalo 


California 


Texas 


Total? 








PENNSYLVANIA (Cont'd) 
Wilson C. 1, 2 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
U. of the Philippines 
RHODE ISLAND 
Brown U. 1 
Rhode Island State C. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Chicora C. for Women 
Converse C. 3 
Lander C. 
Limestone C. 
U. of South Carolina 3 
Winthrop C. 3 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dakota Wesleyan U. 5 
Huron C. 5 
Redfield C. 
S. Dak. S.C. of A. & M.A. 5 
U. of South Dakota 1, 5 
Yankton C. 5 
TENNESSEE 
Geo. Peabody C. for 
Teachers 3 
Howard Female C. 
Maryville C. 3 
U. of Tennessee 1, 3 
Vanderbilt U. 1, 3 
TEXAS 
Baylor U. 3 
C. of Industrial Arts 3 
North Texas S. Teachers C. 
Southern Methodist U. 3. 
Southwestern U. 3 
U. of Texas 1, 3 
UTAH 
U. of Utah 1 
VERMONT 
Middlebury C. 1 
U. of Vermont 1 
VIRGINIA 
Hollins C. 
Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s C. 1, 3 
Sweet Briar C. 1,3 
Virginia Intermount C. 
WASHINGTON 
St. Martin’s C. 
State C. of Washington 1, 6 
U. of Washington 1, 6 
Whitman C. 1, 6 
Whitworth C. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bethany C. 3 
West Virginia U. 1, 3 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 





Liprary SCHOOLS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF ESTABLISHMENT 





Cotreces anv Univer- 
siT1Es* ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY 
BY STATE 


Pittsburgh 
Simmons 
Wisconsin 
Riverside® 
New York 
Public 
Washington 
Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
Buffalo 
California 
Total’ 


Albany 
Pratt’ 
Drexel 
Illinois 
Western 
Reserve 
Atlanta 


Texas 








WISCONSIN 
Beloit C. 1, 5 
Carroll C. 5 
Lawrence C. 1, 5 2 
Milwaukee-Downer C. 1,5 
Milton C. 

Ripon C. 1, 5 1 3 
U. of Wisconsin la, 5 12 2 2 igs 5 2 ll 

WYOMING 

U. of Wyoming 1, 5 1 1 
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NF KUN Nw 
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Total" 803 | 80 | 82 [528 |168 |196 |144 | 45 |222 | 26 {189 | 51 |113 | 19 | 44 | 68 | 49 


Grand Total’ 2827 

























































































1 Includes teachers’ colleges from which degrees were reported by the library schools 


2 The baccalaureate degree was not an entrance requirement for any library school until 1902 becoming ef.- 
fective then at Albany and in 1911 at Illinois. Many of the other schools until recently have not ac- 
cepted college graduates without examination. This table therefore includes many degrees not evalu- 
ated for admission 


eee sg data furnished by the library schools with Syracuse omitted because no information was 
available 


*For the sake of uniformity the present name of the institution is used even though some or all of the 
degrees may have been granted under an earlier name 


5 Includes figures for classes 1912-1925 only 
* Includes figures for students of the long course only 


? Since each school has reported all of its students and some students have attended more than one school, 
there is necessarily duplication in the total 


*A figure affixed to the name of an institution indicates that it appears in the latest revision of the list of 
institutions accredited by the association correspondingly numbered below: 


1. Association of American Universities 

la. Association of American Universities Member 

Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 

Catholic Educational Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 


APN 
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SruDENTs HoLpING ON ENTRANCE TO 17 LisprArRyY SCHOOLS 
BACCALAUREATE DeEGREES' From AccrepiITEp INSTITUTIONS 


TABLE V 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 








Liprary SCHOOLS 
ARRANGED IN ORDER 
OF ESTABLISHMENT 


TOTAL NUMBER 
OF BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREES 


DEGREES FROM ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS 





Number accredited by 


Percentage accredited by 
















































































AA. U. At least A. A. U. At least 
one agency one agency 

Albany 803 753 789 94 98 
Pratt 80 58 73 73 91 
Drexel 82 61 75 74 91 
Illinois 528 427 505 81 96 
Pittsburgh 168 134 157 80 93 
Simmons 196 172 188 88 96 
Western Reserve 144 130 138 90 95 
Aclanta 45 21 25 47 56 
Wisconsin 222 200 209 90 94 
Riverside 26 20 25 77 96 
New York Public 189 166 179 88 95 
Washington 51 46 50 90 98 
Los Angeles 113 102 111 90 98 
St. Louis 19 13 16 68 84 
Buffalo +H 19 43 43 98 
California 68 62 65 91 96 
Texas 49 42 47 86 96 

Total 2827 2426 2695 86 95 











?See footnotes to Table IV, p. 260 
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TABLE VI 


on ApMISSION TO 17 LiprARY SCHOOLS! 





REGIONAL LOCATION OF THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED Srartes 
REPRESENTED BY BACCALAUREATE DEGREES HELD BY STUDENTS 

















































































































DEGREES FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES GROUPED REGIONALLY 
Lisrary ScHoots ST 5 ae ; ea : 
GROUPED REGIONALLY, Number? from institutions in the Percentage from institutions in the 
ARRANGED IN EACH GROUP Total 
: ota : 
ee East South —— West East South ee West 
Albany (1887) 455 26 280 42 803 56 4 35 5 
Pratt (1890) 35 11 26 8 80 44 14 32 10 
Drexel (1892) 55 12 14 1 82 67 15 17 1 
+ | Pittsburgh (1901) 88 13 56 11 168 52 8 33 7 
| Simmons (1902) 143 12 37 1 196 73 6 19 2 
| Syracuse (1908) a ae bis Se er es ve Sia 
N. Y. Public (1911) 86 14 71 18 189 46 7 37 10 
Buffalo (1919) 43 0 1 44 98 ek 2 aa 
Total 905 88 485 84 1562 58 6 31 5 
c | Atlanta (1905) 4 39 2 0 45 9 87 4 
= Texas (1919) 0 49 0 0 49 5 100 és 
r) 
” Total t 88 2 0 94 4 94 2 
% | Illinois (1893) 40 37 437 14 528 8 7 8&3 2 
3 | Western Reserve (1904) 30 2 109 3 144 21 1 75 3 
» | Wisconsin (1906) 21 9 184 s 222 9 4 83 4 
3 St. Louis (1917) 5 1 13 0 19 26 5 69 re 
=| Total % 49 743 25 913 11 5 8] 3 
Riverside (1910) 3 1 13 9 26 12 4 50 34 
» | Washington (1912) 2 1 18 30 51 4 2 35 59 
% | Los Angeles (1914) 5 0 30 78 113 4 aa 27 69 
& | California (1919) 4 0 9 55 68 6 13 81 
Total 14 2 70 172 258 5 1 27 67 
Grand Total 1019 227 1300 281 2827 36 8 46 10 | 














! See footnotes to Table IV, p. 260 
2 The mode is shown by bold face type 
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TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF 
BACCALAUREATE DEGREES FROM ForeEIGN INSTITUTIONS HELD BY STUDENTS 
ON ADMISSION TO 12 Lisprary SCHOOLS! 































































































.] Counrtrigs 
— . > Tet 
eanen ar 3 vi 2 3 = z g i z »i g : S | s 3s x. 
> ESTABLISHMENT ELSE) sl Ble] sls lala} sis] 3) e815 egrees 
VGIOlOJAlwa Rl al el sla Al/Zl[ ae lalate 
Albany 9 3 6 1 10 29 
Pratt Skewes aA e& ~ | 
Drexel —_— 2 2. ©. Ft ft ft . . mre 4 
4 Pittsburgh cea: b LOD 6.1 6 2 oka aan 6 
= Simmons ‘4h. 1 tt Eb eee ee eee 10 
— Western Reserve "ae ies ey i ad a i 1 6 
Wisconsin a 2h ee 1 ee ee ee ee ans as es i 
New York Public S244 40 2 Fel oe eo a aw ee 17 
” Washington ec? ee ee ee mer We ee a tee ee ee 10 
7g Los Angeles , OSE be OL Udo Bech. Bree eee 2 
Buffalo Pe Pe Poe LO OP: Poe eae i ee 2 
J Total s8{ a}az}ar] 2] a] 2{ a] 2] 2] afart 2{ 2] 1] 17 10 
— NuMBER OF 21.85.61 £7 324.04 24 84.215 4 A} 2).2) 24.3).387 @ 
FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS —_- 
— tutions 




































































‘Compiled from data furnished by the schools 














SECTIONS AND ROUND TABLES 
AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Agricultural Libraries Section was 
called to order July 6, at 10:00 a. m., by the 
‘chairman, Mary G. Lacy, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The meeting was devoted to a symposium 
on A PROGRAM for AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 
WwoRK which was the subject of the first 
paper. 


A PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURAL 
LIBRARY WORK 


By Mary G. Lacy, Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture 


Long-time planning is as necessary to an 
ordered and steady progress in agriculture 
as it is in manufacturing or commerce. As 
proof of this fact the agricultural press con- 
tains more each year on the need for a na- 
tional agricultural policy as well as regional, 
state, county, and community programs. 

A bibliography of the literature of long-time 
agricultural programs has been prepared in the 
Library of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture. 
This bibliography shows that in addition to a 
large amount of material on a national pro- 
gram, more than half the states of the Union 
have either worked out a long-time program 
for the agricultural industry of the state or 
are at work upon one. Do we, as librarians be- 
lieve that we have a definite responsibility 
towards the realization of these programs? 
How are we measuring up to that responsibil- 
ity? Do we really believe, as do the makers 
of state programs, that one of the essentials 
to progress is a program? There seems no 
need to labor this point, because the cordial 
response received by your chairman to the 
circular letter sent out to each of the state 
agricultural college librarians, is conclusive 
proof that you do believe that a plan is an 
essential to progress. The formulation of such 
a program is the purpose of this symposium. 


Your chairman has certain definite sugges- 
tions to make which if followed she has faith 
to believe would contribute to the making of a 
program for our library work which would 
(1) help the individual and often lonely 
worker in the agricultural college to make his 
or her work more effective and would (2) 
provide a “technique of co-operation” (to bor- 
row Glenn Frank’s happy phrase) which 
might weld us into a coherent group working 
to a common end, and capable of a service to 
the agricultural industry impossible to us as 
detached, over-worked, isolated individual 
workers. 

1. To enable the individual and often 
lonely library worker in the agricultural col- 
lege to make his or her work more effective. 
The hope of library work is the individual 
librarian. His or her ability, intellectual out- 
look and mental vigor are more than any other 
factors those which determine the work ac- 
complished and the recognition of the library 
in the life of the institution. The librarian 
must have a constructive contribution to make, 
must have and develop initiative in addition 
to performing the routine, though often over- 
whelming, current work of charging and dis- 
charging books, doing reference work for 
themes, attending to reserves for required 
reading, etc., if the library is to function as it 
should. How is this to be done? Each in- 
dividual must work out his or her own method, 
but some suggestions follow. 

As long as the librarian knows only the out- 
sides of the books she dispenses her work 
will lack the dynamic quality necessary in con- 
structive work. The librarian cannot know 
the insides of all the books she handles but 
she can and should know the vocabulary of 
agriculture, something of its history especially 
in the region where her work is located, and 
especially should she have definite knowledge 
of the elementary ideas of the sctences con- 
tributory to agriculture and their relationships 
to it and to cach other. This is not an impos- 
sible task and is delightful in the process as 
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well as in the results. The reading of even 
this following list (supplied by Miss E. L. 
Ogden, former librarian of the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations) will undoubtedly make 
agricultural literature more interesting to 
handle and enable the librarian who reads the 
books it contains to do reference work in the 
literature of the subjects touched on more in- 
tellectually and to better purpose. 


Sciences Contributory to Agriculture 


The main currents of zoology, by William 
Albert Locy, N. Y. Holt & Co., 1918. 216 
pages. Contains reading lists of books and 
periodicals on zoological subjects. Interest- 
ing and instructive in the very things the 
librarian handling zoological literature wants 
to know and has not time to study in detail. 


Civilisation and the microbe, by Arthur I. 
Kendall. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1923. 
An elementary account of the part played by 
bacteria in the daily life of civilized man. 
Written by a specialist for his daughter, a high 
school girl. It does not avoid technical terms, 
but explains them in a way to add to the vo- 
cabulary of the librarian untrained in science 
and at the same time add to her knowledge of 
the relationships of the sciences. 


An outline of the history of phytopathology, 
by Herbert Hice Whetzell. Philadelphia and 
London, W. B. Saunders Co., 1918. 130 pages. 
22 portraits. 

Eminent chemists of our time, by Benjamin 
Harrow. Van Nostrand, 1920. 248 pages. An 
example of the way in which good biography 
gives a reader, untrained in science, a better 
idea of its aims and methods as well as a 
more precise notion of its vocabulary than 
can be obtained from an elementary text or 
popular book on the elements of a particular 
science. This book is not especially agricul- 
tural but helps the librarian to see what place 
in agricultural investigation chemistry oc- 
cupies. 

Soils 


Farmers of forty centuries, or Permanent 
agriculture in China, Korea, and Japan, by 
Franklin Hiram King. Madison, Wis. 441 
pages. An account of a journey through the 
countries named by a keen observer and spe- 
Cialist in soils. The narrative is very interest- 
ing and the author’s comparisons of methods 


of soil treatment in the countries visited with 
those practiced in the United States are en- 
lightening. 

History, methods and ideals of scientific 
research. 

The life of Pasteur, by René Vallery-Radot, 
translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. 
Devonshire with an introduction by Sir 
William Osler, 1920. 484 pages. There are 
many lives of Pasteur and there may be others 
as good, but this seems a very good one to 
begin with. It gives an excellent idea of the 
number of industries (including many agri- 
cultural ones) that have been transformed or 
founded upon the work of bacteriologists be- 
ginning with Pasteur. 

From the letter files of S. W. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Chemistry in Yale 
University, 1856-1896, Director of Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1877-1900, 
edited by his daughter, Elizabeth A. Osborne. 
New Haven, Yale University Press. 1913. 
292 pages. 

Autobiography of a farm boy, by Isaac 
Phillips Roberts. Albany, J. B. Lyon Co., 
1916. 331 pages. An entertaining account of 
boyhood in New York and subsequent life in 
Illinois and elsewhere by one of the pioneers 
in agricultural research and agricultural teach- 
ing, both institutional and extension. 

Cotton as a world power; a study in the 
economic interpretation of history, by James 
A. B. Scherer. N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 1916. 452 pages. A most interesting 
story, dramatically told, which makes one 
realize more than before what a fundamental 
industry agriculture is. 

Another one of the elements in making the 
individual library yorker more effective is the 
conscious developing of the knowledge of the 
library staff, even if the staff consists of but 
one person, concerning the objectives of the 
various departments of the college or univer- 
sity. The department heads should be taken 
in turn and requested to talk to the library 
staff on the work being done in that depart- 
ment, its objectives and the ways in which the 
library can be more useful to it. Criticisms of 
the library’s work should be welcomed for 
it is only by knowing where we fail our con- 
stituency that we can strengthen these weak 
points. It is well for the librarian in charge 
to introduce each member of the staff in rapid 
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succession to the department head, with a few 
sentences of explanation as to the part of the 
work each one is responsible for. It will be a 
surprise to you to note how often the comment 
comes back “Oh! I did not know that you 
had such work as that being done. It is just 
what I want.” In other words, as a by-prod- 
uct in educating the staff you will be educating 
your faculty members as to the resources and 
. service of the library. These staff lectures 
or talks should be systematic and regular, on 
the same day of each week if possible. There 
is no end to the possibilities they open up. 
Changes on the faculty bring in new people 
constantly ; each new person has a new view- 
point. After all the heads of departments or 
their designated representatives have been 
heard from there are various specialists on 
every faculty who should talk to the staff in 
the same way and in the same way be en- 
lightened as to the possibilities in the service 
the library is equipped to render. 

Then there are the students. You all know 
more than I about both the joys and the dis- 
couragements of the agricultural librarian’s 
work with the students. But there are large 
potentialities inherent in it. When one thinks 
of them one thinks of Mrs. Kidder and all 
she accomplished with the students and one’s 
throat tightens. One of the valued members 
of the technical staff of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics told me that the most 
valuable thing he got from his course at the 
Oregon Agricultural College, from which he 
graduated, was his knowledge of what printed 
matter could do for him and how to use the 
library so as to get at these sources. And he 
added “Mother Kidder did it for me and I 
would rather give up all else I learned than 
what she taught me.” Another case was that 
of a young Hindu whom I asked if he had 
known Mrs. Kidder when I found that he had 
been at the Oregon Agricultural College. His 
response was instantaneous—his eyes blazed 
and even I could see that he saluted in spirit 
as he said “She was wonderful. 
the world to me. 
akin.” 


She opened 
She showed me all the world 
It can be done, my co-workers. We 
can find time from the daily grind of routine 
to open up the world to the eager young minds 
that come to our agricultural colleges. We 
lecture to them to be sure, on the use of the 
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library and it is often a thankless task I know, 
even though a necessary one, but the thrill 
comes when one succeeds in teaching one of 
these how to find for himself the material on 
the subject which interests him most. This 
is individual work but the way even a little 
of it multiplies in effectiveness is simply 
amazing. One student shows arother and the 
little the librarian can do herself increases in 
an almost geometrical progression. 


But I must pass on to the seeond part of 
our subject, the technique of co-operation 
among agricultural college libraries. 

As siated in our circular letter to you, we 
believe that agricultural libraries are at this 
time confronted with an opportunity unique in 
their history and we believe that only by a 
pooling of our efforts by a well thought-out 
plan of co-operation will it be possible for us 
to measure up to our opportunity. We all 
have more to do than we can do well. We all 
deplore the fact that the routine of our work 
crowds out bibliographical and special refer- 
ence and research work which is certainly 
needed. How can we remedy this condition? 
In the first place we should and we do spe- 
cialize in the agricultural literature pertain- 
ing to our own states. It is a part of our daily 
routine to make this available in various ways. 
We people in the East ought to know what 
reading lists and bibliographies you people in 
the West and Middle West have made on the 
apple industry of Oregon, citrus marketing in 
California, dry-farming, etc. On the other 
hand, you ought to know about the various 
lists made by the eastern librarians on the 
special phases of the agriculture of their own 
states and the aspects of the problem common 
to us all. What would you think of a monthly 
mimeographed letter or sheet of some kind 
which would give notes of such material and 
would point out specially helpful new mate- 
rial which might not otherwise be called 
promptly to your attention? Claribel R. 
Barnett, librarian of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has expressed herself as willing 
to co-operate in any way that seems best to 
the Section. Another suggestion has been 
made that the notes published in the Agricul- 
tural Index be utilized for this type of mate- 
rial. We should remember, however, that a 
mimeographed letter can be much more in- 
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formal and can be gotten out more promptly 
than anything printed. 

Then I want to bring up for discussion defi- 
nite co-operative undertakings in the biblio- 
graphic field such as the list of state agencies 
collecting and publishing agricultural statistics 
which I asked each of the state agricultural 
librarians to make before this meeting. At the 
time of writing this 19 of the librarians written 
to had sent in such lists. The lists have not 
been sent in in the same form and a good 
deal of work will have to be done in making 
them uniform and in annotating the material 
before a list could be issued of a quality that 
would be a credit to the Section. But is it not 
worth doing, at least as an experiment, in 
order to see if similar work could not be done 
in other fields which would be of much help 
to us all and the burden of which would fall 
heavily on no one? Miss Barnett thinks that 
she could undertake to have such lists mimeo- 
graphed and distributed. We would, of course, 
need to appoint a committee which would act 
as a clearing: house and do the editorial and 
other work necessary in getting such material 
ready for issuance. It might seem wise to 
have the same committee act as the editorial 
board for a monthly news letter for agricul- 
tural librarians if it should turn out to be the 
sense of this body that such a sheet were de- 
sirable. 

The passage of the Purnell bill last Feb- 
ruary makes increased appropriations available 
to the experiment stations for investigations in 
the scientific and economic aspects of agricul- 
ture including the rural home and rural life. 
This will undoubtedly increase the demands 
made on the college libraries especially in the 
economic field. “A History of Station Work 
in Agricultural Economics” may be found in 
Work and expenditures of the agricultural 
experiment stations 1923 by Louise Marbut, 
editorial specialist in that field on the Experi- 
ment Station Record staff. It provides an ex- 
cellent introduction to the subject. To any of 
you who care for it, we shall be glad to send 
a monthly publication gotten out by the library 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
called Library Supplement to the B. A. E. 
News. It attempts to call attention each 
month to new material in the field of agricul- 
tural economics. 


Another highly desirable piece of work 
which the Section might assist in accomplish- 
ing is the printing of cards for the experi- 
ment station bulletins of the various states. 
Only five of the state agricultural libraries 
have prepared copy for these cards. All 
should be done. Might it not be possible for 
the Section to go on record as desiring that 
this be done and ask the administrative officers 
of each state agricultural college which has 
not done this to appoint a cataloger to do this 
particular job so that this work might be avail- 
able for all the other states? It seems a 
good time to try to get this done, on account 
of the increased funds which will be available 
on account of the Purnell Act. The chairman 
would be glad to have this point brought up 
for discussion. 

These remarks must close now with the 
request for discussion of the proposals made 
first by the four leaders of the discussion as 
given on your programs and then, so long as 
there is time available, by all who are present. 

Lucia Haley of the Oregon State College 
Library, opened the discussion. She brought 
forward a number of ways in which co-opera- 
tion might be practiced to advantage such as 
the completion of the handbook on the ar- 
rangement of small agricultural libraries, the 
problem of duplicate magazines, rendering ac- 
cessible the mimeographed series issued by 
government agencies, encouragement of cul- 
tural reading, and the building up of special- 
ized collections. 

Mary B. Sweet, of the University of Idaho 
Library, the next to speak, expressed her 
opinion as to the value of having cards 
printed for experiment station material. 

Elizabeth H. Davis, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College Library, then spoke 
mainly on work with students, and the excel- 
lent progress made by the college of the air in 
broadcasting courses by radio. 

Lillian M. George, of the Normal School 
Library, at Bellingham, closing the period of 
discussion suggested, as distributing agents for 
agricultural information, the agricultural ex- 
periment station workers. 

It was then moved and seconded, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to put through during the 
summer or fall the compilation of the list of 
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state agencies collecting and publishing agri- 
cultural statistics. 

The chairman then read a letter from 
Claribel R. Barnett, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, proposing the publication by the de- 
partment, if desired, of the results of any 
co-operative undertaking. 

A paper on FARM PRICES PRIOR TO 1910, pre- 
pared by C. F. Sarle of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, was then read in part by the 
chairman. Mr. Sarle discussed the need for 
early statistics and the present progress of the 
work. 

The report of the Committee on the Agri- 
cultural Index, 1924-25, was read to the effect 
that the Index is saved and its continuance 
assured, we hope, for the next three years at 
least. 

Another letter from Miss Barnett called the 
attention of the Section to the report of the 
A. L. A. Committee on the Eunice Rockwood 
Oberly memorial fund, announcing the first 
award. It is her hope that many will com- 
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pete for the next award to be made two Years 
from last December. 

The following motions were made, seconded 
and carried: 

That the responsibility for putting through 
the work on printing cards for experiment 


station bulletins be turned over to Miss Bar. 
nett. 

That the preparation of the handbook of 
small agricultural colleges be revised and Miss 
Barnett urged to make an effort to obtain 
suitable assistance for its accomplishment, 

That the Section go on record as recom. 
mending that a list of mimeographed material 
be issued from the Department of Agriculture, 
and other departments. 


The chairman concluded the meeting with 
the announcement that the standardization of 
bulletin-covers had been pretty well cared for, 
and that now the committee on this matter 
had turned into a committee on the use of the 
frank. 

Lucy M. Lewis, of Oregon Agricultural 
College Library, was elected chairman, and 
Mary G. Lacy, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
secretary. CoraBEL BIEN, 

Secretary. 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


The second annual meeting of the Art Ref- 
erence round table was held on July 8. In the 
absence of the chairman, Antoinette Douglas, 
Blanche K. S. Wappat of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology Library, Pittsburgh, 
presided. Alice Persis Bixby of the Ryerson 
Library, Chicago Art Institute, was appointed 
acting secretary. There were 95 present, fill- 
ing the room and overflowing into the hall. 

In her opening address Mrs. Wappat gave a 
brief history of the organization of the round 
table and outlined the opportunities awaiting 
the organized group of art librarians. She sug- 
gested two lines of activity: the publication of 
helpful lists and articles in library periodicals, 
and more extensive co-operation with other 
organizations. To quote from her paper: 

“Anyone who has done art work must real- 
ize how few are the existing guide posts on 
the road to achieving a useful and usable art 
collection. There is so little published ma- 
terial on the work of the art librarian. 


“Few persons realize the part played in the 
community by the art library. Its resources 
help the student to acquire accurate knowl- 
edge and technique of historic styles, and of 
present day application of the arts. The archi- 
tect uses the library for aid in designing the 
church, the public building, the house. The 
artist and craftsman use its resources in Caf- 
rying out their ideas for interior decoration, 
furniture, posters, advertising, murals, costume 
design and stage setting, stained glass, 
typography, illustration and decoration—to 
mention but a few subjects. 

“The art library, if it is to meet the needs 
of the people adequately, must have the inter- 
est and support of the public library, the 
schools and museums, and other institutions. 
Through it may be achieved an appreciation 
of good taste in all branches of art; a desire 
for sound and beautiful architecture, for bet- 
ter city planning, for good music. Through 
it the people may gain a better understanding 
of the relation of art to life.” 
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A paper was read on 


ART ADVERTISING AND ADVER- 
TISING ART* 


By Annie Hornssy Catnoun, Seattle 
Public Library 


In this day of specializing I am sure there 
is no need for me to stress the importance or 
need of a special art collection in a public 
library, a place where all the books on art, 
architecture, music, etc., are brought together 
and administered by those specially fitted for 
this work. 

There are many definitions of the word art, 
and it gives one confidence to refer to a dic- 
tionary occasionally, where will be found to 
what varying purposes art is applied. We find 
reference to the arts of beauty, the arts of 
utility. Among the synonyms are skill and 
dexterity, and these surely have to do with all 
things that are made. 

The definition that appeals to me most 
strongly is that of W. R. Lethaby when he 
says, “Art is the doing well that which needs 
to be done.” This brings art to the place 
where it belongs, to every needful thing that 
is done. 

But our problem is not to reassure ourselves 
of our own sincere purpose and of the im- 
portance of the work in which we are en- 
gaged, but to make known to the man who 
may need what the library has to offer, that 
here he will find what he needs. And just 
here I would like to say that there is much in 
an art department for the practical man. The 
practical man looms large on the American 
horizon; in fact, he seems at times to fill the 
whole horizon. In an art department he will 
find much that will be of use to him, and we 
should use every endeavor to make this known 
to him, 


To a certain extent an art department is its 
own best advertisement, its own best publicity 
agent. The well chosen collection, the ready 
and competent assistant, should give such as- 
surance that those who come for help will 
come again, and will also tell others what they 
may find here. This may be ideal, but it is 
slow, and our problem is to see that they come 
the first time. 


In all libraries book lists are used exten- 
sively, and there is nothing new in the idea 
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that the art department of the Seattle Public 
Library makes use of this method too. We 
watch opportunities, and in the event of some 
special meeting or occasion we get out a list 
of books which we think will appeal to the 
special group concerned. The newspapers 
have given space to writing up our music col- 
lection, and we have also sent post cards to 
the musicians of the city, notifying them of 
the music in the library. Post card notices 
are sometimes sent to different groups or in- 
dividuals notifying them of new books that 
may be of interest to them. 

In the library we have a bulletin board in 
the main lobby, where are posted the jackets 
of new art books, with class and Cutter num- 
ber written in. We find this brings many 
people to the art department who perhaps 
would not come unless their attention were 
called to it in this way. In the upper lobby, 
which is just off the art room, exhibitions are 
held throughout the year. These, for the 
most part, show what may be found in the art 
collection, and serve to make the resources of 
the department known to many people. Some- 
times this space is requested for exhibition 
purposes by outside organizations, and when 
it is possible we grant these requests. 

The newspapers are usually glad to have no- 
tice of these exhibits for news items, and 
when there is an exhibition of unusual interest, 
a reporter is detailed to write it up. 

A recent experience has been radio talks on 
the resources of the art department. Within 
an hour after the first one, a woman asked 
who gave the talk, saying that her husband 
was very much interested, and that he was 
coming to the library. 

These are a few of the ways in which we 
may make known what we have to offer. 


Fanny R. Childs read a report on 


METHODS OF PUBLICITY* 
By ErraALene Horpen Kino, City Library, 
Springfield, Mass. 

With publicity the taskmaster of our day, 
how can an art department make its voice 
heard, its face seen, or hold out its hand so that 
it may be noticed among all the flaring follies 
and noisy enticements so thoroughly and 
loudly advertised? We cannot blight the high- 
ways with gaudy billboards commanding him 
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who runs to read: “Welcome to our Art Li- 
brary,” “Borrow Your Beauty at the Library.” 
Are there ways that an art department can de- 
cently and respectably, as well as effectively, 
advertise the beautiful things that are essential 
to the loveliness of life? I have been asked to 
tell of the methods that have been tried, or 
may soon be tried, in Springfield. 


Book lists we print and place where they 
are likely to attract notice. We also place them 
inside books of the right sort that are popular. 
Last fall and winter six talks were given by 
the head of the art department on the re- 
sources of the room. 

We hold several exhibitions during the year 
from recent purchases of portfolios of plates 
or other pictorial material. These exhibitions 
are noticed in our printed monthly bulletin 
where, of course, new phonograph records as 
well as books are listed. 

In the art room we have a table where we 
put a few books related to the current ex- 
hibition or sometimes to a timely subject, such 
as the current “week,” although we are not 
over-enthusiastic about national “weeks.” 
Sometimes, again, we use the table for the 
display of delightful books that somehow have 
not seemed to have their deserved share of 
popularity. A basement window, practically 
on the street, we sometimes use to call the 
attention of the passerby to the library’s pic- 


ture collection, phonograph collection, or mus- 
ical scores. 


Springfield is not peculiar, I know, in its 
interest in its own products and things other- 
wise associated with its life. We take advan- 
tage of this characteristic of human nature 
as a means of attracting people to the art 
room. We hold at least once each year, and 
usually oftener, some exhibition having local 
appeal. 

Turning to outside advertising, there is a 
portable, small and dignified signboard which 
is used chiefly for a poster concerning some 
exhibition held in the library hall or in the 
art room by some affliated organization. 
This board is near the entrance to the build- 
ing and the poster may easily be read from 
the sidewalk. This does not come under the 
head of the billboard nuisance. 

Newspapers, as everywhere, I suppose, are 


an important means of publicity. All our ac- 
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tivities are advertised in this way; exhibitions, 
new books, records, lists, etc. 

We mail our printed lists to selected names 
in our card directory of those in the city we 
know to have art interests of some sort. Ip 
the same way we send what we call “you may 
be interested” postal cards for new books and 
pictures and exhibitions. We go over club 
programs, and when an art topic is scheduled 
we send a card to the one in charge of that 
meeting. 

A brief list of new books is printed in the 
catalog of the Springfield Art League’s an- 
nual exhibition; a notice of our large musical 
collection appears in the programs of the 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra’s perform- 
ances. 

As to the future: next year we plan to visit 
the heads of certain departments in the de- 
partment stores, as furniture, silk, etc. to 
inquire how our collections can best be made 
of use to their staffs. We expect also to have 
notices of the musical collection in the Spring 
Festival programs; to place for distribution 
short special lists, probably mimeographed, 
in art stores and art departments. 

In conclusion I would repeat what I have 
already suggested. Of our experiments we 
find that personal communication, although the 
most expensive form of publicity, brings the 
surest results. 

A paper was read on 


THE LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AND THE MOTION PICTURE 
STUDIOS* 

By Grapys CALDWELL, Los Angeles 
Public Library 


Whert I told one of our good friends in the 
research department of the Douglas Fairbanks 
studio that I was going to describe our work 
with the motion pictures to librarians gathered 
together in solemn conclave from all parts of 
the United States, he said, “Be merciful, I beg 
of you! We are abused from one end of the 
country to the other. If you can say a kind 
word for us it would be a deed of charity.” 

It is not a matter of charity but one of 
honesty to describe our work with the studios 
as being satisfactory. The days are past when 
anyone from page or property man to art 
director or star would attempt to gather to 








* Abstract. 
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gether illustrative material for the play to be 
produced. In those early days long searches 
were made by library attendants as a matter 
of course. 

As the work grew and it became evident 
that its possibilities were boundless, the public 
library set about a consistent strengthening of 
its collections. Fortunately the needs of the 
studios are often identical with those of the 
architect, the interior decorator and the art 
student. 

Our first aid for the motion picture worker 
is the picture collection. With its circulation 
of over 60,000 a year it is in danger of be- 
coming the tail that wags the dog. The col- 
lection was started in the children’s depart- 
ment, but was transferred to the art depart- 
ment about ten years ago. It was soon found 
that it would be impossible to supply the needs 
of our motion picture friends if we could give 
them only pictures which were worth mount- 
ing, and so the clipping files were started. 

The subjects in most constant demand are 
European countries, their history and costume, 
and in our own country illustrations of west- 
ern and frontier life. It might seem to the 
average individual that an art director could 
build up a stage-set for a western dance hall 
with his eyes tightly closed, but the wear 
and tear of our “ scraps,” as they are often 
called, testifies to the contrary. 

The question of lending circulating books to 
the studios has been satisfactorily solved by 
the registration and loan department. A cor- 
poration card is issued to any company which 
has a library of its own with a librarian in 
charge. An unlimited number of books may 
be borrowed provided the card is always 
presented. No temporary duplicate cards are 
issued. If the original is lost the company 
must wait two weeks before receiving another. 

You can easily see that research work for 
the studios is not confined to the art depart- 
ment. The reference room is called upon for 
the death warrant of Mary Queen of Scots, 
for a policeman’s billy used on the island of 
Haiti or for proof that lamb chops were eaten 
in Chaldea in 5000 B.C. The sociology de- 
partment meets thousands of inquiries con- 
cerning crime and details of military costume. 
Science and industry is responsible for obso- 
lete fire engines, steamboats and railroad 
trains. Their latest search was for an English 


mangle to be used in “Stella Maris.” General 
literature provides many illustrations from 
its travel books, biographies and _ histories, 
and the juvenile department relinquishes tem- 
porarily its choicest pirates, its Arabian 
nights and Peter Pans, knowing that even- 
tually they will work all the harder for their 
brief outing. It sometimes happens that a 
question cannot be answered. With the best 
will in the world we cannot produce the secret 
code of the British Navy or the original let- 
tering of the Ten Commandments. 

With the tremendous improvement in the 
care with which pictures are now produced, 
the exceptional ability of many of the art 
directors and the limitless possibilities from 
the photographic standpoint, we feel that 
the time has come when we can be proud of 
our association with the youngest and noisiest 
prodigy of the twentieth century. 

Susan A. Hutchinson of the Brooklyn 
Museum Library spoke on ART BOOKS WHICH 
HAVE PROVED USEFUL. She said: 

“Times have changed and with them has 
changed the character of art reference work 
in libraries. Today we must emphasize the 
industrial, decorative and commercial arts in 
our buying and distribution, if we are to keep 
abreast of the times. 

“In place of the old order when the public 
used art reference books for cultural study, 
now come the busy scores of trade designers 
with their practical cry for design, always 
design, and preferably in color. Then there 
are the teeming hordes of school children with 
their cry for design, always design. The cur- 
ricula of some public schools call for no 
historic art per se. Back of this is doubtless 
an economic reason. The erstwhile immigrant 
wishes an education for his children but he 
wishes it turned to quick account. Much as 
the art librarian may deplore the lack of text 
book study of historic foundations, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the children get a great 
deal of the historic side of design in the study 
of colored plates plainly labelled with country 
and century. 

“To sum up, the art reference collections are 
being used as practical tools in a practical, 
busy age and this application of art to every- 
day life is bound to have far reaching effects.” 

Miss Hutchinson then presented and dis- 
cussed a list of practical books, giving pub- 
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lishers and prices. Design, specially modern 
French design, peasant art, interior decoration, 
costume, poster design and modern art were 
the subjects covered. Miss Childs and Miss 
Bixby suggested a few additional titles. 

Katharine Patten of Minneapolis read the 
paper on 


THE PICTURE COLLECTION* 


By Marie A, Topp, Minneapolis Public 
Library 


A school child defined the Dark Ages as 
“the time before pictures.” Perhaps that 
definition would apply in library history. In 
my childhood the library was a place to get 
books, but within the last twenty years’ its 
field has widened to include pictures, lantern 
slides and music. Yet there has not been, I 
think, any discussion of the picture collection 
at any A. L. A. meeting. 

Pictures are the universal shorthand lan- 
guage. What could not be fully described in a 
thousand words can be shown at a glance in a 
picture. The public seems almost to have be- 
come picture-minded. To meet the demand 
for illustrations along all lines of education 
and advertising, the library has developed the 
picture collection. 

When Miss Douglas, the chairman of the 
Art Reference Round Table, asked me to 
discuss the picture collection, my first thought 
was, “What are all the other libraries in the 
country doing about it? Why not send forth 
one more questionnaire and find out?” So I 
“picked on” fifty-three libraries. I had replies 
from forty libraries, including our own, upon 
whose combined experiences I base the con- 
clusions of this paper. 

The size of the collections considered varies 
from about fifteen hundred pictures to over 
half a million, for which Newark holds the 
record. 

Regarding the size of a collection, may I 
suggest that a small one is seldom satisfactory. 
It is like trying to make a fire with one stick. 
So my first bit of advice is, “Acquire a large 
and varied collection if you want to be used by 
everyone in town.” Then you need do no ad- 
vertising. You will be “advertised by your 
loving friends.” 

Is it better to keep your collection central- 
ized or to divide it? Exactly half of the libra- 
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ries replying have one central collection ang 
the other half have theirs divided among two 
or more of the following departments: art, 
reference, schools, teachers, juvenile and 
branches. The advantage of the centralized 
plan is the wealth of material upon which to 
draw for each request. The advantage of 
separate branch collections is the immediacy 
with which the request may be filled. The 
circulation is larger from the divided collec. 
tions, so that would seem to be more usefy] 
to the general public. 

A dozen cities report a yearly circulation of 
50,000 or more. 

To the question, “Do you circulate un- 
mounted prints?” thirteen reply, “No.” Several 
say, “Occasionally,” or “Only in emergencies,” 
Fifteen reply, “Yes,” and we aré of that num- 
ber. We keep unmounted prints in open 
folders and file them ahead of mounted prints, 
the folder serving as a guide card. There is no 
question but that a properly mounted picture is 
more effective than an unmounted one, For 
showing in schools, clubs, etc., a picture does 
not look its best unless mounted, but for the 
commercial artist who is simply after ideas, or 
for the newspaper that merely wants to repro- 
duce the print, mounting seems unnecessary. 
Yet we are careful even of these unmounted 
clippings. 

Now we come to the practice in circulation. 
The time for which pictures are issued varies 
greatly, from “Overnight for drafting-room 
use,” to three months. 

The Minneapolis Library, with a picture 
collection of over 175,000, has so large and 
continuous a circulation that we have not 
thought it wise to issue pictures for more 
than two weeks from the children’s room or 
one week from the art room. For each day 
overdue, a fine of five cents is charged if 
twenty-five or more have been taken; two 
cents a day for less than twenty-five. 

Two thirds of the libraries allow renewals. 

The question, “Do you limit the number?” 
reminds me of one avaricious child’s “Till 
take all you have on that, so that my chum 
can’t get any.” It was the occasion for a lit- 
tle suggestion that she wouldn’t like her chum 
to treat her in that way. No, of course not 
It is really delightful to find how responsive 
people are to the hint to leave something for 
the next person. Most libraries do not find it 
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necessary to limit the number of pictures 
taken except at special seasons or on special 
subjects. 

When it comes to the arrangement of a 
collection, the special library and the public 
library have different problems. The special 
art or architectural library will probably ar- 
range by schools and periods, while the general 
library will find the alphabetical arrangement 
by country and city or by country and artist 
preferable. 

I have often been asked where we get all 
our pictures. Many from the sources men- 
tioned in Mr. John Cotton Dana’s list, but I 
have found one source, which he seems not to 
have tapped, the attics all over town. Buy 
pictures, all you can afford, but be not too 
proud also to beg them. A sprightly appeal 
in your local paper, especially at house-clean- 
ing time, will bring you loads of material. Peo- 
ple hate to throw away such fine magazines as 
the National Geographic and are delighted that 
the library can use them. Pictures may be 
found to fit any pocketbook. Some of the 
most effective may be had for nothing from 
the cover of a magazine. Others cannot be 
had at any price. Did you ever see a picture 
of a Hoodoo? That is one of the very few 
requests that we have not been able to fill 
from the Minneapolis collection. Perhaps this 
would be a good time to send out an S.O.S. 
call for pictures of Hoodoos, for, having had 
one request for that, I know that sometime 
we shall have another. And now, good luck 
to your hunting, for this and for every call 
for pictures ! 

Miss Bixby read a paper on HOW NEWARK 
IS REARRANGING ITS PICTURE COLLECTION by 
Alice Wilde of the Newark Public Library. 

The Newark Public Library picture collec- 
tion, which was started in 1902, now numbers 
between 500,000 and 600,000 items. It serves 
the elementary and high schools as well as the 
artist and general public and is a self-indexing 
alphabetical file. Originally there were two 
picture collections, one in the teachers’ room 
for school use and one of art and design in 
the art reference room, but it was soon found 
that they overlapped and that administration 
as one file was more economical and more 
satisfactory to both teachers and art workers. 

The list of subjects most used by schools, 
geography, history, industries, nature study 


and literature, was worked out to fit school 
courses of study and has been very satisfac- 
tory. As nearly 400 collections or about 7,500 
pictures were selected and delivered to schools 
each school month last winter, besides the 
seemingly infinite number taken each school 
day by child messengers, ease of use by 
schools is very important and has been well 
tested. 

For the subjects most used by designers and 
other art workers, the practice of art schools 
and museums was followed, as this was the 
only experience available at the time. It 
seemed also the simplest way, for other people, 
to put jewelry together, and furniture, rugs, 
architecture and china each under its letter in 
the alphabet, subdividing by country and 
period. It was found, however, in twenty 
years’ experience, that the approach of the art 
worker, designer, painter and architect, after 
he is really at work, is quite different from 
that of the art student. 

As the use by designers, architects, artists, 
advertisers, study clubs and plain “public” is 
greater in a city library than the use by art 
students, the old way which was thought to be 
“simple” will be changed to the one which 
seems more “high brow” but which proves to 
be easier to use. When this is done, archi- 
tecture, ceramics, furniture, jewelry, lace, me- 
tal work, textiles, wood carving, etc., except 
for modern examples of no particular country 
or period, will be filed together under design 
as Gothic or Renaissance or Japanese and sub- 
divided by the kind of object. 

Our collection of plates and clipped pictures 
of design now numbers close to 50,000 items, 
and to reclassify and re-mark the greater part 
of these was so large a task that we consid- 
ered well before making our decision. 

The actual changing is only begun, and we 
have a list of questions to be settled as the 
work clarifies our ideas. 

A list of the subjects used was appended to 
the paper. 

The chairman called for an expression of 
opinion as to the desirability of an enlarged 
edition of Shepard’s Index to Illustrations. It 
was generally agreed that the increased use- 
fulness of a new edition would justify the ex- 
pense, and a number of those present agreed 
to send additional items to A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. Suggested items are to be noted on 
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slips of catalog card size and addressed to the 
Editor of Publications, American Library As- 
sociation. 

There was much interesting discussion 
throughout the meeting and the informal ex- 
change of ideas upon common problems was 
one of its most profitable features. The suc- 
cess of the first two meetings of the round 
table, one in the East and the other in the 
West, indicates a widespread interest in art 
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matters, and promises a definite future for the 
group. All interested librarians who did not 
attend the meeting are urged to communicate 
with the secretary. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: Antoinette Douglas, St. Louis Public L). 
brary, chairman; and Ruth Wilcox, Cleveland 
Public Library, secretary. 


RutH Wrrcox, Secretary, 


BUSINESS LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


First Session 

The first session of this round table was 
held in the auditorium of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce on Wednesday, July 8, 1925 at 
2:30 p.m. L. Elsa Loeber of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce opened the meeting 
by making several announcements and intro- 
duced K. Dorothy Ferguson of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, who presided. 

The first paper to be read was one written 
by Virginia Fairfax of New Orleans, on the 
subject FILING OF PRINTED MATERIAL IN BUS- 
INESS LIBRARIES. In the absence of Miss 
Fairfax the paper was read by Louise B. 
Krause of H. M. Byllesby Company, Chicago. 

Miss Fairfax, after setting forth the value 
of vertical file material and systematic filing, 
treated her subject from several very per- 
tinent angles. She covered the questions of 
the source of vertical file material, systems of 
vertical filing, catalog of vertical file material 
and the mechanical equipment for filing. 
Every business librarian who has not yet 
established a vertical file of reference ma- 
terial is urged “to begin immediately and thus 
round out her reference material with what 
she will soon find to be her most valuable 
possession.” 

The second subject to be discussed was 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS LIBRARIANS. There 
are several points of view on this subject and 
the Committee felt that the East and the 
West should both present papers. The group 
was‘very fortunate in having W. E. Henry of 
Washington Library School and Josephine A. 
Rathbone of the Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science, Brooklyn as speakers. 

Mr. Henry divides the total educational 
preparation for business librarianship into 
three distinct but harmonious groups. First, 





a broad, general academic education is neces. 
sary to give the background of history, eco- 
nomics, sociology and literature to all three 
of which business finds itself related and in 
whose reflected light it is interpreted. While 
this background may be obtained outside the 
college curriculum, it is universally granted 
that the four years in college present the 
quickest and best way. Second is the busi- 
ness librarian’s education in _ librarianship, 
This is a technical education for a technical 
service which may or may not be modified 
for a special service. Mr. Henry’s personal 
opinion is that there should be a slightly modi- 
fied standard curriculum for the first year 
with highly specialized work if desired, ina 
second year course. The third phase of edu- 
cation is the mastery of the purposes, the 
technicalities and the vocabulary of the par- 
ticular business to be served. 

Miss Rathbone agreed with Mr. Henry in 
his first two points except that she would 
keep the one year library course unchanged 
and unmodified, all specialization to precede 
or to follow such a course. Miss Rathbone 
then gave three other qualifications for a 
good business librarian—two years practical 
training, one in a well-organized catalog de- 
partment and one in a reference department; 
a business-like manner, a qualification for 
which the library school holds a special re- 
sponsibility ; and self-confidence in the work 
sc that the respect of business men will be 
commanded. The point was brought out that 
business librarians, by their advance in the 
business world are raising their own salaries 
and are therefore, raising the standards of 
all library salaries, 

Following out this thought of education 
L. Elsa Loeber read a paper on ADULT EDU- 
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CATION IN BUSINESS LIBRARIES. The problem 
of adult education from the standpoint of the 
business librarian is somewhat different from 
that of the public librarian. He deals prim- 
arily with those whose formal education is 
completed, and these are divided into two dis- 
tinct classes—the executives and the mass of 
employees. The executives are men of wide 
experience and knowledge who need con- 
stantly to be kept in touch with the trend of 
business in general and movements in their 
own particular field of work. The mass of 
the employees need to have assistance and 
guidance and inspiration to advance them- 
selves in a knowledge of general economic 
and business conditions, and in the details 
which will make them more useful to the 
company which they serve. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York and 
the W. T. Grant and Company libraries were 
cited as examples of large business libraries, 
the first maintaining a recreational feature 
combined with a large reference library but 
doing no organized educational work, the sec- 
ond conducting a very detailed and successful 
educational program. The library of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York was cited as an example of the work 
done by large organizations of business men. 


Second Session 

The second session of the Business Libra- 
rians round table was held Thursday morning 
at Anderson Hall, University of Washington, 
at 9:30 a. m., L. Elsa Loeber, chairman of the 
group, in the chair. Alta B. Claflin, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, had pre- 
pared for the meeting a paper on the ROUTING 
AND DIGESTING OF MATERIAL FOR EXECUTIVES. 
In the absence of Miss Claflin, Alice L. Rose 
of New York read the paper. Miss Claflin 
said in part: 

“The chief reason for the existence of a 
business librarian in a commercial or indus- 
trial organization is to provide that all infor- 
mation appearing in print, which has any 
value in relation to the business organization, 
is sooner or later brought to the attention of 
each officer or department manager who may 
have use for it. It is expected also that this 
information be presented in such a manner as 
to require the minimum of time and effort on 
the part of the executive. 

“In discussing the methods by which this 


library material is forwarded most effectively 
to the executives, it seems well to differentiate 
the types of material handled and to consider 
the treatment for each type separately. 

“The first class would include the daily 
newspapers regularly received by the library. 
The scanning and clipping of the newspapers 
is the first duty in the day’s work. The 
proper digesting of the daily news requires a 
person of well-trained mind, and the inac- 
curacies of names and figures, which for 
scme reason seem to be inevitable in news- 
paper statements, must be verified and cor- 
rected as far as is reasonably possible. When 
the newspaper review is well prepared, it is 
one of the most appreciated services per- 
formed by the business library. 

“The next group, whose value depends 
primarily upon timeliness, is the expensive 
daily and weekly services including such in- 
vestment services as Babson’s, Brookmire’s, 
and Moody’s, and the trade services such as 
the Federal Trade Information Service and 
the Standard Daily Trade Service. 

“As a rule we do not approve of the so- 
called routing method of circulating library 
material, whereby the item is passed directly 
from one reader to another according to a 
list of mames attached. If the particular 
issue needed is passing around through a long 
list of individuals, it is almost impossible to 
locate it when required. However, in the 
case of these expensive services, this routing 
from individual to individual seems more 
practicable. 

“The third group to be considered consists 
of the general periodicals of which many li- 
braries have very large subscription lists. We 
believe that, as a general rule, it is a mistake 
to adopt the routing system described above 
for the circulation of the general periodicals. 
In our library all copies are circulated but it 
is required that every copy be returned to the 
library after each issue and the charge to the 
next reader on the list be made in the library 
department. To extend the periodical serv- 
ice to the whole organization, almost all busi- 
ness librarians issue weekly, bi-monthly, or 
monthly bulletins calling attention to all cur- 
rent articles of professional interest appear- 
ing within the period. The best form of the 
periodical review is that which gives as 
clearly as possible a correct impression of the 
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subject matter of each article listed, and the 
manner in which it is treated. 

“There are still two other types of material 
making up the library collection,—the books 
and the data file material consisting of pam- 
phlets, circulars, statistical press releases and 
any other miscellaneous printed matter not 
included in the other classes mentioned. The 
books we will leave out of this discussion. The 
pamphlets, etc., are often of as much current 
value as any of the types discussed above, 
and should be forwarded to the individuals in 
the same way.” 


Alma C. Mitchill, Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey was unable to be present 
and her paper was read by W. A. Worthing- 
ton of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
of San Francisco. An abstract of Miss 
Mitchill’s paper, entitled METHODS OF ADVER- 
TISING LIBRARY SERVICE IN A BUSINESS ORGAN- 
IZATION, follows: 


“Probably one of the most discussed sub- 
jects relative to business library methods is 
that of advertising the library service within 
am organization. It certainly is a problem in 
which nine out of ten librarians are vitally 
interested, since it is only through an effec- 
tive advertising medium that the librarian can 
reach those in the company who should be 
reached, i.e., the officials and department 
heads. It is generally comparatively easy to 
interest the employee. The mere sending 
out of a list on which appear the names of 
books or magazine articles relating to sub- 
jects of interest to the industry, with a sug- 
gestion that it be returned with those items 
checked which the individual wishes sent him, 
will bring at least a fifty or sixty per cent 
response. But the official will not always take 
the trouble to even glance at such a list. He 
simply hasn’t the time. Therefore the only 
way to reach him is to bring the library to 
him. 

“There are various methods of doing this. 
In some libraries a daily bulletin is issued by 
the librarian, listing rate changes, new in- 
corporations, current market prices, labor con- 
ditions, commission rulings, court decisions, 
new construction projects, etc. A method of 
advertising the library service which has been 
successfully employed by many libraries is 
the issuance of a catalog listing all material 


in the library by subject. In an organization, 
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such as the Public Service for instance, where 
the main office is in one city and the other 
properties scattered throughout the state, one 
of the best ways in which to attract out-of. 
town employees is by issuing each month, or 
at stated periods during the year, posters, 
calling to their attention some phase of the 
library’s work. 

“There is still another way of bringing the 
library department to the fore and that is by 
supplying reading matter for education and 
recreation apart from research work. The li- 
brary in some organizations is the only de- 
partment where the employee can rest and 
read during the noon period. It is a good 
idea to have the latest copies of Life, Out- 
look, National Geographic, Literary Digest, 
Saturday Evening Post, and other current 
and fiction magazines displayed so that the 
employee who wishes to spend a quiet half 
hour with his favorite periodical may do so, 

“Probably one of the surest ways of reach- 
ing everyone in a company is by means of 
the house organ. Most organizations today 
issue some kind of a company paper. If the 
librarian could be assured of a library column 
in each issue, this would enable her to pub- 
lish a list of the new books and pamphlets 
acquired during the month or to write ar- 
ticles describing the various library services. 

“Advertising a business library within an 
organization should be carefully planned and 
the methods used carefully thought out so that 
everyone within the company can be reached 
and benefited. Many a business library has 
failed and been among the first items to be 
cut from a budget simply because the library 
service idea had not been successfully sold to 
the company heads. The success or failure 
of a business library rests primarily upon the 
librarian. You all know the story of Mo 
hammed and the Mountain. We are all Mo- 
hammeds and the officials, business executives, 
and employees, the mountain. Therefore we, 
as Mohammed must go to our mountain and 
the quickest way of reaching it is via the 
road of library advertising.” 

The paper read by Louise B. Krause of the 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, Chicago, on 
FCRWARD LOOKING MOVEMENTS IN THE AMERI- 
CAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—AND HOW THEY 
MAY BE FURTHERED BY ORGANIZED GROUPS IN 
ITS MEMBERSHIP will be published in full in 
Public Libraries. 
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An informal discussion on the subject of 
what the library school might do to help the 
business librarian followed. Alice S. Tyler, 
Director of the School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, expressed her 
jdeas and mentioned some of the difficulties 
which presented themselves to an administra- 
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General Session 


The general session was held Monday 
morning, July 6, the chairman, Philip S. 
Goulding, presiding. 

The chair announced that the Section would 
dispense with the reading of the minutes of 
the Saratoga Springs conference. 

The financial report of the Section was 
read and approved. 

An extract from a preliminary outline of 
Clarence W. Perley’s forthcoming report of 
the classification division of the Library of 
Congress was read by the chairman. 

The report of the directory committee, 
Eliza Lamb, chairman, was presented, substan- 
tially as follows: Notices of the directory 
were inserted in the library periodicals and in 
the A. L. A. Bulletin, and the secretaries of 
regional groups were asked to co-operate in 
securing registrations. With the approval of 
the chairman of the Catalog Section, the list 
of catalogers was printed in the May number 
of the Library Journal. There are 360 names 
on file. The Committee emphasizes the fact 
that registrations should be made on catalog 
cards and should give name, address, position, 
education, training, experience, special line of 
work and publications. The report was ac- 
cepted. 

Franklin F. Hopper’s report as chairman of 
the committee on an index to song collections 
stated that the H. W. Wilson Company have 
been at work for some months on the index, 
and though it is impossible to give more than 
an approximate date for finishing the work, 
they hope to have copy ready by late fall. 
The committee has kept in touch with the 
Wilson Company during the indexing and has 
given help and suggestions whenever they have 
been needed. Motion was made and carried 
to retain Mr. Hopper as chairman of this 
committee. 


The committee on nominations, composed of 
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tion in the possible establishment of such 
highly specialized work. She also, however, 
expressed the desire of beginning immediately 
some work which would lead definitely to a 
course for business librarians. 


L. Extsa Logser, Chairman. 


SECTION 


Adah Patton, chairman, Isabella K. Rhodes 
and Eliza Lamb, reported as follows: chair- 
man, Mary E. Hyde, Simmons college; secre- 
tary, Linn R. Blanchard, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

It was moved and carried that the officers 
nominated be declared elected. 

Mrs. Jennie T. Jennings, as chairman of the 
committee on formation of regional groups, 
reported that flourishing groups had been 
established in Buffalo, Chicago and Indianap- 
olis, and that in Ohio two groups were func- 
tioning: the Western Reserve catalogers and 
the Ohio Valley catalogers. 

Other parts of the country, chiefly because 
of too few catalogers or too great distances 
between them, were planning meetings in con- 
nection with their state or regional con- 
ferences. These were the Pacific Northwest, 
the southern district, Missouri, Colorado, and 
Council Bluffs and Omaha. 

The following were hoping soon to establish 
groups: Syracuse, Troy and Albany; Phila- 
delphia; Wisconsin, three groups—Ashland, 
Superior and Duluth, Minn., the region about 
Madison and that about Milwaukee; Southern 
Michigan with Detroit as a nucleus; Southern 
Illinois, Northern Indiana. 

In addition to this correspondence, the chair- 
man had prepared copies of the various forms 
of constitutions and by-laws of existing 
groups for use in new groups, and had com- 
piled a brief list of notices of meetings of 
regional groups appearing in the library peri- 
odicals. 

At the conclusion of the report Mr. Gould- 
ing spoke of the very enthusiastic group which 
had been established in Los Angeles. 

The report on the cost OF CATALOGING, Ellen 
A. Hedrick, chairman, was read by Mrs. Jen- 
nings. The chair was of the opinion that the 
plan recommended in the report should be 
taken up by the Council. This was approved 
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by the Section and the motion was made and 
carried that the report be printed in toto in 
the Proceedings. The report follows: 


PLAN FOR AN INVESTIGATION INTO 
AND REPORT ON THE COST OF 
CATALOGING 


The appointment of the informal committee 
on the cost of cataloging by the A. L. A. Cata- 
log Section two years ago was the first definite 
step of catalogers to take upon themselves the 
task of solving the knotty problem of catalog 
costs. The subject seems, with every additional 
survey and questionnaire, beginning as far back 
as 1905 and earlier, to grow more and more 
complicated and less revealing as to the real 
problems and their solution. The committee 
of 1923 voiced the sentiments of many of us 
in saying that “the problem of cataloging 
costs must be attacked by catalogers them- 
selves.” 


With the appointment of the present com- 
mittee, resulting directly from the report of 
the 1923 committee, the hope was held out that 
funds for an investigation might be available 
if catalogers could offer a well-considered 
plan. It is this hope, that money will be 
forthcoming to enable catalogers to attack the 
problem, that has served to fortify your com- 
mittee in undertaking this report. We hope 
to outline a road that will lead to definite 
results in establishing a basis for cataloging 
costs. 

Our plan is first to outline the work already 
done, surveys made, questionnaires filled out, 
with an analysis of wherein they are lacking 
and wherein they have material that can be 
used. We next set forth the problem as cata- 
logers see it and in conclusion we set forth a 
few definite recommendations which we hope 
will guide and not hamper our successors in 
carrying on the task. 


Historical Introduction 


Before 1905. The history of attempts 
made before 1905 to establish the costs of 
cataloging has been summed up by W. W. 
Bishop in an article in volume 30, Library 
Journal. His conclusion was that cataloging 
costs could be figured in time and results but 
not in money. 

A. L. A. Committee. In 1912 Aksel G. 
S. Josephson raised the insistent question 
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“What is cataloging? What does a librarian 
mean when he states that a certain number of 
assistants have cataloged a certain number of 
books?” As a result the Executive Board of 
the A. L. A. appointed a committee to investj- 
gate the cost and method of cataloging. This 
committee sent out a questionnaire, which at- 
tempted to find: what processes were included 
in cataloging; the standard of workers; and 
the cost per volume. A _ preliminary report 
resulted in the so-called “Cataloging Test.” 

The purpose of this time study was to get 
detailed enough reports so that the committee 
might “find out if a method of handling the 
routine with a minimum expenditure of time 
could be worked out and recurnmended as a 
standard,” and that the committee might 
“study how the work might be arranged so as 
to be made in some degree less mechanical to 
those that are capable of more or less inde- 
pendent handling of literary material for the 
purpose of preparing it for use of readers in 
the libraries.” The results were not. definite. 
The cost revealed by this test had little rela- 
tion to the actual cost. One library reporting 
91% cents per title in the test averaged 
cents per title by dividing the salary budget 
by titles. This discrepancy was easily ex- 
plained. The test ignored very important items 
that bring up the cost, namely administrative 
expenses, vacations, sick leave and_ holidays. 
Also the libraries varied too greatly in or- 
ganization to admit of comparison. In one, 
accessioning, tagging, plating, and marking 
of books were regarded as processes of cata- 
loging, in others they were not. The outcome 
was disappointing. No standards were set, no 
procedure recommended. But the test was of 
real value in leading libraries to scrutinize and 
revise their methods of procedure and also 
their methods of keeping and reporting sta- 
tistics. 

Survey Questionnaire. The Library Sur- 
vey Questionnaire was sent out in the fall of 
1924. Its findings have not been formulated 
as yet but it is hoped to obtain from the thou- 
sands of answers,—facts. What facts can we 
expect the Survey to reveal? What facts 
will the Survey give us that will enable us to 
recommend a standard of cataloging pro- 
cedure, that will standardize the keeping of 
cost statistics, that will enable us to organize 
our work so as to free the professional worker 
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from the burden of clerical and mechanical 
processes ? 

The Survey will give specific information as 
to the administration and processes of cata- 
loging of libraries of various size, character 
and complexity. It will give information as to 
equipment and arrangement of work rooms. 
Also data for time studies for various kinds 
of library work will be available. There will 
be some information as to methods of keeping 
statistics in various libraries. It will furnish 
interesting facts in regard to the study of 
fatigue and its elimination. It may contribute 
something to the study of efficiency standards, 
based on the time studies of various processes. 
What then are its shortcomings? 

The chief criticism of the Survey from the 
cataloger’s viewpoint is the absence of ques- 
tions which call for expressions of criticism, 
favorable or unfavorable, of existing prac- 
tices, with the one exception of time study. In 
view of the fact that a catalog or classification 
schedule can not be changed in a day or a 
year, results would have been more valuable 
had there been questions as to the advantages 
and disadvantages or difficulties of methods 
followed. The very general request “Describe 
any short cuts you use” should have been pre- 
fixed to every group and especially the group 
“D—Subject Headings.” And answers to the 
question “How closely does your own catalog- 
ing conform to Library of Congress practice” 
would have been more valuable if accompanied 
by some account of advantages or disadvan- 
tages of short or full cataloging. 

There is too an absence of questions on 
methods of dealing with materials that by 
reason of their peculiar nature can be handled 
by groups rather than by departments, such 
as serials, periodicals, incunabula, music, books 
in oriental and slavic languages, etc. These 
are important groups, especially periodicals 
and methods of routing, cataloging, maintain- 
ing binding records that effect saving of time 
and labor need to be studied. In this connec- 
tion it may be well to mention that the Survey 
does ask a series of questions calculated to 
throw light on the handling of pamphlets, and 
we may expect report on efficient and econom- 
ical methods of caring for this more or less 
ephemeral literature that floods our libraries. 

The Survey asks for no definitions of terms, 
an important factor in interpreting statistics 
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and one that caused much difficulty in the 
earlier “Test.” 

The Survey can afford no information as to 
the number and grade of workers in the cata- 
log department, so that there will be no in- 
formation as to the grade and proportion of 
work that can be done by clerical and techni- 
cal workers respectively. In view of its im- 
portance in the reclassification of library per- 
sonnel the omission is especially serious. To 
some extent perhaps the necessary data may 
be supplied from other sections, for instance 
under general “Data: Staff, Salaries” and in 
answer to the question “Describe the general 
scheme of routing and handling material 
through the catalog department.” 

Finally the Survey takes no notice of meth- 
ods of duplicating cards, and seeks no crit- 
icism, favorable or otherwise, of equipment. 


Library Personnel. The questionnaire of 
the A. L. A. Committee on the Classification of 
Library Personnel immediately preceded the 
Survey in point of time. Its results likewise 
are as yet not available, and only from a study 
of the questions asked can we infer the value 
of its results. The records are estimated only, 
done under the supervision of each librarian 
or department head of the reporting libraries, 
and are for one week’s work. Each worker 
reports on the time spent on 125 kinds of 
work arranged under fifteen main heads. The 
purpose of the questionnaire is to gather facts 
relating to library personnel and the rates of 
compensation paid ; to work out a plan of clas- 
sifying library positions; to formulate the 
qualifications necessary for the successful per- 
formance of the duties attached to each class 
of position. 

In contradistinction to the catalog test this 
questionnaire will furnish facts which will 
enable librarians to compare the average 
amount of time devoted to administrative 
work, and in contradistinction to the question- 
naire of the Survey, the grade of workers em- 
ployed on all processes. The personnel ques- 
tionnaire will furnish an accurate report of 
the hours of work and there should be valu- 
able material for determining the procedure 
ordinarily considered as cataloging. By study- 
ing the education and position of each worker 
reporting it will be possible to classify clerical 
and technical processes, although here the in- 
vestigator will have to guard against draw- 
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ing faulty conclusions, for clerical workers 
may be reported as doing cataloging and clas- 
sifying when their work on groups which are 
selected according to simplicity, or similarity 
of process, does not demand more than a cer- 
tain amount of library technique. 

In this questionnaire the classification of 
processes was too fixed for many libraries to 
follow in reporting accurately unless a stop- 
watch method was used. There were groups 
which needed defining. For example “research 
work” is certainly not restricted to cataloging 
but belongs to revision and classification as 
well. There was no distinction between “revis- 
ing” and “revision of cards.” “Recataloging,” 
“reclassification,” “work with serials,” “con- 
tinuations” and “periodicals” were neglected in 
recording time spent on cataloging. Pamphlets 
may be dealt with in “other related work” or 
treated as part of cataloging. Revising of all 
processes such as revising of call numbers, etc. 
may be reported under the process itself or 
“other related work.” Either way is fair in 
determining costs but affords no distinction 
between clerical and technical processes. There 
is no record of the amount of work done in 
the week’s report, though it gives a rough esti- 
mate of the weekly average spent on various 
processes in each library, and their proportion 
to the whole time spent by department. The 
proportions are true, however, only for the 
week reported on, for the proportion of time 
devoted to book-keeping, interviewing appli- 
cants, etc., vary greatly as to the time of year 
and the ending of the fiscal year of the library 
reporting. 

The time reports, too, will lack value unless 
correlated with the reports on the size and 
complexity of the library furnished by the 
Survey. 

But granted the faultiness of all such esti- 
mated time. reports, which ignore unprofes- 
sional interruptions, and staff communications, 
the estimate may be fair enough for certain 
libraries. 


University of Illinois. The University of 
Illinois made an attempt this spring to obtain 
costs by dividing the total catalogers’ salary 
budget by the total number of volumes cata- 
loged for the years 1922-23—1923-24. An ex- 
planation of their catalogs and a definition of 
vclumes followed, with a short summary of 
“other related work” performed by the depart- 
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ment. Several other university libraries at. 
tempted to translate their own statistics into 
the same form. The results vary from 4 
cents a volume to 89 cents and show great 
variation of procedure and organization of 
catalogs, and some differences in definition of 
“volume.” These few reports have not yet 
been made public, but at least they represent 
the same type of libraries, though the size, the 
complexity of the catalogs, and procedure vary 
considerably. That the unit of statistics js 
not the same for all libraries still presents a 
vexatious problem in point of view of com- 
parison. 

Student attempt. Under the direction of 
Joseph L. Wheeler, students in his class are at- 
tacking the problem of cost data and they may 
be expected to furnish valuable suggestions 
and data from the study of public libraries in 
communities between 50,000 to 200,000 popula- 
tion. 

A. L. A. Catalog Section. Paul N. Rice 
of the New York Public Library was invited 
by the chairman of the Catalog Section and 
the chairman of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Cataloging jointly to present suggestions fora 
study of the cost of cataloging in order that 
the Section might consider the advisability of 
authorizing a committee to undertake the 
preparation of a detailed plan for such a study. 
His report was given at the meeting of the A. 
L. A. in 1924. In an effort to ascertain the 
actual cost of preparing a volume for the 
shelves in the New York Public Library, he 
divided the sum total of the cost of all the 
time given to cataloging, classifying, filing, 
etc. by the total number of pieces sent through, 
getting as was to be expected a very much 
greater figure than that arrived at in the A. 
L. A. test. 

The following suggestions were made: 


1. That a uniform system of cataloging sta- 
tistics be established. ; 

2. That relative costs of different steps in 
the process of cataloging 100 average books be 
ascertained according to the Josephson plan, or 
a similar stop-watch method. ; 

That records be kept in the testing li- 
braries of items cataloged and the proportion 
of time devoted to new work. 

4. That the proportion of salary roll for 
this work be estimated. ; 

5. That the result of the cost of the entire 
output be divided by the number of pieces to 
get a true average cost. That this result in 
turn divided by the average cost of 100 
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be used as a factor to multiply the average 
stop-watch figure for each step in the process. 

6. That results from libraries of about the 
same size and with similar collections and use 
be compared: (a) reference libraries 300,000- 
500,000; (b) public libraries 100,000-300,000. 

This then is our heritage—a wealth of ma- 
terial on which much time, labor and thought 
have been expended. 


Analysis of the Problem 


Our next step is to set forth rather at length 
and in detail factors which are involved in the 
cost of cataloging so that there may be little 
unaccounted-for expenditure of time. This 
part of the report may be arranged under six 
heads: administration; physical equipment 
and conditions of work; hours of work; pro- 
cedure ; statistics ; co-operative cataloging. 

Administration. Administration consists 
of writing letters and interviewing applicants ; 
engaging, training and scheduling assistants; 
scheduling work; co-operating with other de- 
partments in library, i. e., order department, 
reference department, circulation department ; 
staff meetings, general staff meetings; catalog 
department; reports of assistants; reports of 
head of department; determining policies; in- 
terpreting rules and precedents; planning 
treatment of various classes of books; devis- 
ing and enlarging classification schemes ; modi- 
fying classification schemes; conferences with 
individual members of the staff as to work 
and personal problems; correspondence con- 
cerning problems of the work; correspond- 
ence in answer to inquiries. 

Connected directly with administration are 
such clerical processes as typewriting letters 
and reports, filing letters, typewriting rules 
and memoranda, and filing them, keeping ac- 
counts of supplies, of expenditures, of pur- 
chase of L. C. cards, etc., giving out of sup- 
plies, indexing supplies, etc. 

Physical Conditions. Under physical con- 
ditions and appointments we need to consider 
the cost and upkeep of catalog cases and their 
placement with reference to the reading room 


_ and reference room, to the catalog room, to 


the book stack; their number and use in 
branch libraries and subsidiary libraries; the 
cost of cards for catalogs and shelf lists, if 
obtainable from Library of Congress, etc., 
blank cards for typing, ruled cards for hand 
work, guide cards; the cost of rubber stamps, 
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etc., of typewriting machines and tables, equip- 
ping machines to suit cataloging; the cost of 
desks and providing adequate space for them, 
with room for movable truck or shelves for 
books, involving the proper proximity to other 
workers, (overcrowding here is serious loss of 
efficiency) ; proper chairs; rooms well lighted 
with daylight, ventilated and suitable for 
work; noiseless trucks sufficiently abundant to 
avoid friction with demands of other depart- 
ments; shelves for storing books in process; 
accessibility to catalogs ; accessibility to stack ; 
convenient placement of catalogers’ reference 
books. 

Hours of Work. Under hours of work 
we must estimate the working year, composed 
of working days. We must discount daily in- 
termissions for rest; weekly rest days; annual 
vacations; holidays; illness; rest secured by 
change of work, possibly in other departments 
of the library or in outside libraries; interrup- 
tions, professional, non-professional; un- 
scheduled. 


Procedure. And finally comes procedure. 
Here are involved all operations connected 
with a book from the time it leaves the order 
department until it is “set up” on the shelves, 
excepting binding, although usually putting 
pamphlets into Gaylord binders is included. 
Also is included the setting up of pamphlet 
boxes. These operations are as follows: 


I Monographs 


1. Accessioning 

2. Searching for and ordering L. C. cards 
if obtainable 

3. Searching for correct form of heading 

4. Classification 

5. Cataloging, i.e, making one complete 


entry and indicating added entries 
and references, or correcting L. C. 
card to fit work in hand 

. Shelf listing 

. Revising 

. Carrying out corrections 

. Multigraphing cards 

a under subjects and added authors 

b in subsidiary catalogs 

c in shelf list 

10. Writing up, if L. C. cards are obtained 
a under subjects and added authors 
bin subsidiary catalogs 
c in shelf list 

11. Revising work, involves proof-reading 

cards 

12. Carrying out corrections 

13. Filing cards in preliminary files 

14. Filing cards into catalogs 
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15. Tagging book, pasting in labels and 
pockets, plating books—may be com- 
plicated by the use of different kinds 
of plates according to the fund book 
is purchased from and also if book is 


a gift 
16. Marking call number on 
a tag or label 
b_ bookplate 
c elsewhere in book 
d_ shellacing tags 
17. Extra labels such as Reserved, Not to 
be taken from library, etc. 
18. Writing charge cards 
19. Cutting leaves of book, opening new 
books 
20. Collating books 
21. Revising above processes 
May also involve 
22. Discarding duplicates, and correcting 
records 
23. Discarding imperfect copies, and cor- 
recting records 
24. Checking order list to avoid getting 
duplicates 
25. Indicating corrections and changes in 
catalog for uniformity or simplifica- 
tion 
26. Carrying out corrections 
lI Serial work—i.e., work appearing at inter- 
vals more or less regular, not mono- 
graphic 
A New series—process the same as in I 
B_ Continuing work, cards for which are 
in catalog 
1. Accessioning 
2. Withdrawing cards from catalogs and 
shelf list or from serial record if con- 
tinuations are added to latter only 
3. Adding to cards, including shelf list 
4-11. Same as 7, 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21 for monographs 
III Serial work—monographic 
A New series 
1. Process same as I, and in addition 
2. Establishing series in catalog, same as 
B_ Series in cataloged 
1. Process same as I. 
2. Process same as II B, 2-S 
IV Periodicals 
A Assembling current numbers to form a 
volume 
1. Record in periodical file only 
2. Current numbers are displayed or 
3. Arranged in stack to await completion 
of volume 
B_ Volume complete—process as in II 
C Recording wanting numbers, checking 
bills, etc. see IX 
V_ Analytical cataloging 
1. Indicated by cataloger 
2. Carried out by typist 
3. Revised by cataloger 
VI Government publications, if accorded dif- 
ferent treatment 


VII Pamphlets accorded shortened treatment, 


e.g., inaugural dissertations 
VIII Maps 


TX Bill checking, stamping date of receipt, 
writing for wanting numbers, in- 
dexes and title pages, replacing im- 
perfect copies, is properly the work 
of order division but may be handled 
by catalogers—or catalogers may have 
to furnish data to order department, 
So much for procedure within the catalog 
department. Procedure of other departments 
of the libraries, and the mutual relation of all 
departments have important bearing on our 
problem. There must be salvaging of higher 
paid work all along the line. For example, a 
group of pamphlets reaches the cataloger un- 
labeled and not grouped, which the order de- 
partment has purchased as a group on a spe- 
cific topic. The order department knows the 
outstanding ones, and the bibliographical 
sources used for purchasing them. Because 
this information is not passed on, the cataloger 
either repeats the work of the order depart- 
ment or misses it out entirely. The same thing 
occurs with periodicals. A cataloger works 
out very difficult relations or information and 
statement as to numbers skipped or omitted, 
etc.; the binder gets these with no informa- 
tion from the cataloger and he repeats the in- 
vestigation or the periodical gets bound incor- 
rectly, etc. The reference department discovers 
lack of complete references in the catalog by 
the public calling for things under various 
headings or by bibliographical research of 
highly paid assistants. Procedure should be 
effected so as to conserve this information. 
Yale has made some beginning in having all 
information as to author, other editions, class 
numbers passed on by the order department. 
Harvard and the New York Public Library 
check in gifts in the catalog department in 
order to avoid duplication of work. 
Libraries are learning too, that it pays to 
give assistants work in all departments in 
order to reap the benefit of their experience 
and also to promote mutual good-will and 
bring about closer co-operation between de- 
partments. A trained cataloger in the order. 
department in the University of California 
saved the library many dollars by knowing 
how to spot monographs which the library 
possessed uncataloged in the transaction of 
learned societies. 
Most important perhaps in the study of cost 
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of cataloging is procedure. Here we may hope 
our study will prove most fruitful. Here 
should be exerted the best intelligence, the 
most penetrating analysis and the most fear- 
less division of processes. We must be willing 
to leave the past and its restraining influences 
if our findings show a better way. The old 
divisions of work were the product of a time 
when all assistants were more or less of equal 
education, all were superior; there was no ef- 
fort to use uneducated and extremely youthful 
labor. Today the library must emulate the 
business organization in employing the cheap- 
est grade of labor where it can be used and 
using its highest priced labor only for strictly 
professional work. 

Herbert Putnam, at the time of the War, 
said he could not acquire adequate compen- 
sation for catalogers because so many proc- 
esses did not require technical training. Until 
these were deleted the term “profession” 
scarcely seemed to those assigning salaries to 
positions to apply. They classed catalogers as 
clerks. 

All clerical processes can to advantage be 
assigned to less expensive members of all but 
the smallest library staffs. Reorganization of 
any staff large enough to have a reference as- 
sistant, a cataloger and a circulating depart- 
ment head could probably save money and gain 
in efficiency by analyzing processes and re- 
arranging work. Elementary processes in the 
cataloging department can serve as rest periods 
for the circulating department assistants. The 
rush hours in the reference department can be 
scheduled to the catalogers who would con- 
tribute of their expert knowledge in assisting 
the public. At the same time, they would do 
better cataloging because of the practical test- 
ing of the catalog, and the reference questions 
asked. More ambitious people would accept 
cataloging positions, if the varied kinds of 
work kept them in line for administrative 
positions later. And each member of the staff 
would be doing the most advanced work for 
which she was eccuipped. Cost, under such 
conditions, would take on a new significance. 

Statistics. There is no doubt that the first 
reform must come in the establishment of a 
unit of statistics in defining volume, pamphlet, 
piece. For example the New York Public Li- 
brary has just changed its form for individual 
Statistics so that it now has a record of titles 
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as well as volumes or pieces. Yale has divided 
its statistics into main entries (not titles) 
volumes and cards for monographs; and has 
just added a separate record of number and 
cards for pamphlets. Hours for two classes, 
monographs and pamphlets, are not kept dis- 
tinct, and it makes a separate report for titles, 
volumes and main entries for serials and 
periodicals, hours for which are kept distinct 
from hours spent on monographic and pam- 
phlet work. Illinois has not counted its pam- 
phlets, but has counted physical rather than 
bibliographical volumes, etc., etc. 

Merely as a suggestion we give the min- 
imum into which statistics for large libraries 
could be reduced: 


I Monographs 

Titles (not main entries) including titles of 

individual monographs belonging to series 

Volumes 

Bibliographic rather than physical 

Cards 
II Serials 

Titles 

Volumes or pieces. All pieces which are 

later collected under volumes to be 
counted by volume only 

Cards 
III Pamphlets, ie., all pieces cataloged with 
only one card or classified only. 

Relative costs of different steps should be 
established by the same investigator for the 
same type of libraries. These investigations 
made through questionnaires on large scales 
very rarely give comparable results. Each li- 
brary is forced to fit its procedure into terms 
of other procedure. It is only by the inves- 
tigator’s questions and observations that the 
answers gain real significance. Harvard’s very 
original contributions to the organization of 
cataloging would be completely lost in the 
report of an ordinary test. 


The amount of time spent on “old work,” 
“reclassing,” “recataloging,” “correcting head- 
ings,” must of necessity vary greatly according 
to the size of the catalog, the date of the or- 
ganization of the catalog, the changes intro- 
duced because of new conditions. A certain 
number of these corrections are inevitable for 
any catalog as long as we catalog and classify 
books that represent topics which are going 
through their “growing pains” or as long as 
the world continues to shoot boundaries and 
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governments to pieces. These will always be 
part and parcel of the new work. But if the 
library changes its methods of cataloging, sub- 
ject heading and classification, or introduces 
new catalogs, this reorganization can hardly 
be charged to new work, although the cost 
will be sometimes as great as for new work. 

This kind of work has always been the most 
difficult to estimate fairly in a large library 
where arrears and reclassification form a large 
part of the work. Even to keep the time re- 
ports under such conditions means undue ex- 
penditure of time. 

The proportion of the pay roll can only be 
estimated insofar as very accurate time re- 
ports are kept, as in the Josephson test, with 
an accurate and elaborate system of book- 
keeping. 

The result of the cost of the entire output 
must be divided by the number of titles as well 
as pieces to get a true average cost. A library 
consisting largely of periodicals or an agri- 
cultural library containing many bulletins 
should have a lower cost per piece. The com- 
parison should not only be made as to size and 
similarity of collections but as to the com- 
plexity of the organization. 

Co-operation between libraries. This is 
the day of co-operation and it may be that the 
introducing of greater co-operation between 
libraries of the same type may result in liber- 
ating funds for larger salaries. Just as we 
salvage higher paid work of various depart- 
ments within the library, so also may be sal- 
vaged higher paid labor of libraries among 
themselves. The small library may obtain at 
slight expense the results of the highly trained 
specialists of the large libraries. The special 
library may furnish the largest libraries ma- 
terial and information impossible for them to 
obtain. The Library of Congress with its con- 
tributing libraries, the government libraries of 
Washington, the large public libraries of the 
country and many university libraries, has set 
us a splendid example, and blazed the trail for 
greater co-operation. All catalogers must 
feel grateful to the faithful Library of Con- 
gress catalogers, and their chief, Charles Mar- 
tel, and to Charles H. Hastings, who spares 
not himself in sharing the products of its 
labor with all the libraries of the country and 
even of Europe. 

And yet, co-operation 


is merely begun. 
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When standards are established it will be 
possible for publishers to furnish acceptably 
printed catalog cards of the works they print; 
for societies to issue cards for their publica- 
tions, and for all new books to reach the libra- 
ry tagged, plated and marked. The Library 
of Congress, or the H. W. Wilson Company 
may act as a clearing house for all known 
periodicals, and no periodical will be born, or 
be merged, or change its name, or die, without 
registration in the clearing house. 

A rough estimate of public libraries in the 
United States shows that only one-eighth have 
over 50,000 volumes. In other words, over 1600 
public libraries have fewer than 50,000 vol- 
umes. Here on the face of it, it is evident 
that there must be much cataloging and re- 
cataloging of the same material. 


Recommendations 


We recommend the following as a plan for 
a cost investigation. The appointment of a 
committee or board of catalogers or persons 
who have been catalogers to make a systematic 
study of the cost of cataloging. The follow- 
ing method of procedure is suggested. 

A classification of libraries for the purpose 
of selecting a number of catalog departments 
for intensive, comparative study. That only 
two or three types and sizes be selected for the 
present study, preferably those indicated in the 
1924 report (A. L. A. Proceedings, p. 300 No, 
6) the classification may be: 1. By type, (a) 
public, (b) reference, (c) university and col- 
lege, (d) high school, (e) special; 2. By size 
as to (a) volumes and annual accessions, (b) 
readers, (c) appropriations for purchase of 
books, (d) staff, (e) branches and depart- 
mental libraries or subsidiary libraries having 
catalogs. 

An analysis and definition of statistics in 
order to decide upon: (a) a definition of 
terms, e.g., volume, title, pamphlet, cards filed, 
cataloged, recataloged, continuation, _ serial, 
document, monographs; (b) a method of keep- 
ing statistics; (c) uniform systems for li- 
braries of similar type and size. 

An analysis of processes for the purpose of 
dividing them into a comparatively small num- 
ber of groups which will not be too detailed 
for comparison by the method mentioned in 
the 1924 report (A. L. A. Proceedings p. 300 
No. 5) the principal divisions will be: 1. 
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Mechanical, including (a) labelling, plating, 
stamping, cutting leaves etc.; (b) marking 
books; (c) reproduction of cards by typing, 
multigraphing or printing; 2. Clerical, includ- 
ing (a) accessioning, if done in catalog de- 
partment; (b) filing; (c) keeping of catalog 
department staf records, preliminary com- 
putation of statistics, ordering and checking 
of printed cards; (d) addition to records of 
yolumes returned from the bindery; 3. Tech- 
nical, (a) searching for L. C. cards and or- 
dering if obtainable; (b) cataloging, i. ¢., 
bibliographical research, writing of one entry 
and indicating added entries and references; 
(c) classification; (d) shelf listing; (e) re- 
vising work; (f) supervision or revision of 
filing; (g) administration. 

An analysis of administrative problems as 
affecting cost. This will involve (a) organ- 
ization of the staff; (b) salaries; (c) physical 
conditions of work; (d) hours of work in- 
cluding all “time” problems of vacations, 
holidays, illness, etc.; (e) elimination of fa- 
tigue through variety in work and assigning 
some creative responsibility; (f) procedure; 
(g) procedure for peculiar groups such as 
periodicals, serials, books in oriental and 
slavic languages, music, etc., etc. 

An analysis of interlibrary co-operation 
cataloging. 

According to the above methods establish a 
basis for comparing costs. On this basis ex- 
amine the tests and questionnaires already 
made, by the method suggested in the 1924 re- 
port (A. L. A. Proceedings p. 300, No. 5) in 
order to use any material that can be used, and 
if necessary to obtain additional data that they 
be obtained personally by an investigator and 
not through a questionnaire. In addition to 
this select six or eight representative libraries 
each of certain types and sizes, analyzing and 
comparing their yearly statistics with a view 
to establishing: 1. A reasonable cost per vol- 
ume in each size and type of library for (a) 
mechanical; (b) clerical; (c) technical work; 
2. Methods by which the cost of any process 
may be performed at the lowest price, with 
the least reduction in the effectiveness of the 
output. 

To the end that the committee or board de- 
fine technical, clerical and mechanical proc- 
esses and ascertain (a) the amount of time 
necessary to perform such processes; (b) 


which of such processes are the same in all 
libraries regardless of size; (c) which vary 
according to size and type of library. 

That they study and report on the procedure 
in different sizes and types of libraries in 
order to enable libraries to choose the pro- 
cedure that will best satisfy given conditions. 
That they study co-operative methods in order 
to save the useless repetition of tedious and 
time consuming processes; to afford the widest 
distribution of the results of the highest paid 
and most expert workers. That they study 
selective methods of cataloging as they affect 
costs in order to enable libraries to adopt such 
methods as will reduce costs with the least 
harm to the service rendered. 

Ex.ten A. Hepricx, Chairman, 
ApauH Patton, 

A. M. Mownrap, 

Francis R, Cog, 

James BENNETT CHILDs. 


Report of committee appointed to propose 
a plan for an investigation into and report on 
the cost of cataloging. 


APPENDIX 

W. W. Bishop’s report, Library Journal, 30: 
10-14, 1905. 

Test conducted by Aksel G. S. Josephson, Li- 
brary Journal 37: 444, 1912; 42: 110, 
1916; A. L. A. Bull 7: 239-241, 1913; 8: 
182-184, 1914. Results are in possession 
of New York State Library. 

A. L. A. Committee on the classification of 
library personnel: 

Arthur E. Bostwick, Public Library, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

George F. Bowerman, Public Library, 
Washington, D. C. 

Florence Overton, Public Library, New 
York City 

Samuel Ranck, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Josephine A. Rathbone, School of Libra- 
ry Science, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 
Frank K. Walter, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Malcolm G. Wyer, Public Library, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Fred Telford, Bureau of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

A. L. A. Committee on Library Survey ques- 
tionnaire. Library Journal 47: 589, 1922. 











Arthur E. Bostwick, C. H. Compton, 
Public Library, St. Louis. 

John B. Kaiser, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

A. S. Root, Library Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Bessie Sargeant Smith, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

A. L. A. Catalog Section. Committee, 1924. 
A. L. A. Proceedings, 1924: 300, 301-302. 


Student investigations under Joseph L. 
Wheeler, Public Library, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Frank G. Lewis raised the question whether 
the unit of cost should not be the number of 
cards produced rather than the books or 
pamphlets cataloged. The purpose of the 
catalog is utility te its users, and the basis for 
that is the catalog cards. No action was 
taken by the Section. 

Sophie K. Hiss of Cleveland, moved and 
Mrs. Jennie T. Jennings of St. Paul seconded 
that the report and recommendations as read 
be presented to the Council as the final action 
and opinion of the Catalog Section. Motion 
carried. 

Charles Martel’s report on the Promotion of 
the Use of Printed Cards in Europe, owing to 
the congestion of the mails, reached the sec- 
retary too late to be presented. It follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PROMOTION OF THE USE OF 
PRINTED CARDS IN EUROPE 


By Cuartes Martet, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


The situation of libraries, scientific institu- 
tions, and societies on the European continent 
has not improved during the past year with 
respect to means available for expenditure 
on printed cards, whether by purchase or ex- 
change, so far as information has come to our 
knowledge. Many bodies devoted to research, 
scientific, social, historical, etc., are desirous 
of having at their disposal, for the use of 
members, files of cards, particularly for the 
current American contributions to the subject 
in serial publications as well as those in book 
form. The high cost of printing and ma- 
terial places subscription—even at cost price 
and for limited sets—in all but exceptional 
cases practically beyond the reach of the or- 
dinary budget of most non-commercial bodies. 
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On the other hand, there is no special pro- 
vision for increasing the number of depository 
sets of Library of Congress cards and the 
capacity as well as the budget of its card dis 
tribution service are also limited and con. 
stantly tending to be overtaxed. Incidentally 
it may be remembered that card bibliographies 
are a great convenience to the specialist in his 
study or laboratory—in libraries their mutlti- 
plication presents serious problems, biblio- 
graphies in book form cumulative are much 
to be preferred. 

Suggestions for support in favor of par- 
ticular projects might be submitted to the 
Executive Board of the A. L. A. provided 
they be accompanied by a definite and feasible 
plan for raising the funds necessary to pay 
the subvention recommended. For the time 
being members of the A. L. A. may again be 
exhorted to support, individually and sub- 
stantially, as far as possible, bibliographical 
and card catalog projects carried on in Europe 
and at home. 


Joint Session with Business Librarians 
Group 

The remainder of the program was a joint 
session with the Business Librarians Group. 

Mary P. Billingsley, Federal Reserve Bank 
library, Kansas City, presented a paper on 
PROBLEMS OF CLASSIFICATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES. Several clas- 
sification schemes for business libraries were 
outlined, notably Fremont Rider’s Tentative 
Decimal Classification and System of Subject 
Headings for the Literature of Business and 
Julia E. Elliott’s Business Library Classifica- 
tion. Miss Billingsley discussed at length the 
disposal of ephemeral and pamphlet material 
which forms so large a part of the collection 
of every special library and is more of a prob- 
lem than was the case in early days. A let- 
ter to A. L. A. Headquarters for information 
on printed material on this subject brought 
out the fact that A. L. A. Manual no. 25— 
Pamphlets and minor library material—pub- 
lished in 1910, is still the best treatment. Miss 
Billingsley reviewed a number of publications 
since 1915, and discussed the question of ver- 
tical files, arguing in favor of an alphabetical 
subject arrangement as opposed to a decimal 
scheme. She closed with an earnest plea for 
instruction in library schools and elsewhere 
on the use of vertical files. 
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Purd B. Wright, Kansas City Public Li- 
brary, outlined the proceeding in his library 
for clippings and pamphlets and strongly 
urged librarians to watch the business side of 
their work and not to be afraid to spend 
money on it. Returns would come in full 
measure. He spoke also of the valuable sug- 
gestions he had received from business patrons 
of the library as to new subjects and refer- 
ences to be included in the files. 

The closing paper of the session was on 
CLASSIFICATION PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SEARCH LIBRARIES, by Julian F. Smith, Tech- 
nical Librarian, the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Smith’s main thesis was a plan 
for the expansion and adaptation of classifica- 
tion schemes as applied to special libraries. 
He urged an arrangement whereby the library 
associations would act as intermediaries be- 
tween the special libraries and the classifica- 
tion authorities, whether Dewey or the Library 
of Congress, who might be induced to issue 
special sheets or at least give advice on ex- 
pansions. With the support of the A. L. A. 
and classification committees such a plan 
would be workable. Mr. Smith emphasized 
the fact that the lag between the advance of 
human knowledge and the advance of classi- 
fication schemes is growing too large. 


Meeting of Head Catalogers 
Wednesday morning at 11 o’clock 15 head 
catalogers met in the balcony of the Olympic 
Hotel for an informal discussion of their 
problems. A most enthusiastic meeting was 
held which was voted very much worth while. 


Round Table on Classification 

This round table, held Wednesday at 2:30 p. 
m. was organized by J. B. Childs, Library of 
Congress, who should have presided at the 
meeting, but owing to his inability to be pres- 
ent, the chairman of the Section, Mr. Gould- 
ing, presided. 

The introductory paper on CLASSIFICATION 
IN GENERAL, THE WORK OF THE CLASSIFICATION 
COMMITTEE, AND THE JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY’S 
OWN CONTRIBUTION TO LIBRARY CLASSIFICA- 
TION, was presented by Dr. C. W. Andrews, 
the John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

Dr. Andrews dwelt at length on the func- 
tion and working of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Classification. One important function is 
their advisory work on the relations of new 
subjects unprovided for in existing schemes; 
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another their plan for printing the Decimal 
Classification numbers on the Library of Con- 
gress cards. As an alternative to this plan 
the Committee is proposing a brief key to the 
Library of Congress classification in terms 
of the Decimal ciassification. Dr. Andrews 
then presented some conclusions on the Deci- 
mal classification, conclusions reached after 
thirty years experience on the staff of the 
John Crerar Library. He expressed the opin- 
ion that at their library and at similar libraries 
the Decimal classification is more feasible, and 
believes that the Library of Congress classi- 
fication, though more modern, can be no more 
up to date in its schemes than the Decimal 
classification. Allusion was made to the adop- 
tion in the Library of Congress schemes of the 
alphabetical arrangement in continuation of 
the numerical. Some of the variations in the 
practice of the John Crerar Library were out- 
lined, such as marks for books kept in dif- 
ferent places, over-size books, etc. A descrip- 
tion of the rather unique system of the John 
Crerar catalog which consists of three parts 
was given: “In this arrangement the titles 
are first arranged alphabetically by authors 
and then classed by subjects; but a third part 
is added which is not only an alphabetical in- 
dex to the subjects but contains the titles on 
those subjects which are most advantageously 
consulted under an alphabetical arrangement.” 
This enables the user to secure the most recent 
work on any given subject and of course is 
provided with references to facilitate the se- 
curing of related material. Dr. Andrews then 
alluded to their extensive use of time numbers 
in numerous classes and spoke at length upon 
the combination of the topographical and log- 
ical elements. “An entirely new plan was 
adopted; namely, the adoption of the Decimal 
classification to three or four figures as a 
subsidiary to the topographical classification 
of sections 940-999.” Under this plan the his- 
tory number is followed by a brief Decimal 
classification number for the subject in hand 
whether water supply, administration or zo- 
ology—a scheme which might be worth trying 
by libraries desiring to keep all material on 
one city together. 


At the close of his paper Dr. Andrews pre- 
sented the following resolution : 


Whereas, in the opinion of the Catalog Sec- 
tion the addition of Decimal classification 
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numbers to the printed cards of the Library 
of Congress would increase greatly their use- 
fulness to many libraries and would be a real 
economy in the administration of their libra- 
ries: 

Resolved, that the Section ask the Council 
to consider the matter and to take such steps 
to secure the desired result as may be ap- 
proved by them. 

Motion was made and carried that the reso- 
lution be adopted and presented to the Council. 

An informal discussion of the Library of 
Congress classification followed. 

Alice Charlton of the University of Cali- 
fornia Library at Berkeley finds the Library 
of Congress classification system very satisfac- 
tory. Though it may seem a little difficult to 
learn, yet the pages and students have no more 
trouble with it than with the Decimal classifi- 
cation. It can be taken practically as it is and 
additions do not have to be made so rapidly 
as in the Dewey. The library is being reclas- 
sified from a system somewhat similar to the 
Decimal classification and all books in a class 
not officially opened go through in the old 
class and are changed later. It was decided 
in the beginning to omit certain sections of 
the Library of Congress classification, e. g., 
political and diplomatic history, but it has 
proven disadvantageous, and Miss Charlton 
advises against any omissions even in small 
libraries. Among the disadvantages of the 
Library of Congress classification Miss Charl- 
ton spoke of the distinction made between the 
theoretical and the practical sides. 

Mr. Goulding, in changing to the Library of 
Congress classification in the library of the 
University of California Southern Branch at 
Los Angeles, had not found it necessary to 
hold back the current books. The new catalog 
contained all cards for all books with the 
new Library of Congress numbers and the old 
those remaining in the Decimal classification. 

Nathaniel L. Goodrich of Dartmouth Col- 
lege changed his library from an antiquated 
form of Cutter by translating the Library of 
Congress classification into Decimal classifica- 
tion numbers. He stated that if the Decimal 
classification is going to survive it is necessary 
to get out tentative classifications. 

Dr. Andrews urged the same _ procedure, 
namely to issue schemes in sections as had 
been done in the case of 658. 
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Miss Hiss of Cleveland was using the 
Dewey classification and had done for the 
Divisional system there practically what Mr. 
Goodrich had done at Dartmouth. 

Mrs. Jennings said that at St. Paul, every. 
thing having been destroyed by fire, their }- 
brary changed to the Library of Congress 
classification and put the work through much 
more quickly than if they had had to work out 
Dewey numbers. They had the departmental 
system as at Cleveland and found the Library 
of Congress classification ‘satisfactory. 

A brief statement on the CODE FOR CLAssI- 
FIERS by William Stetson Merrill of the New- 
berry Library, Chicago, was read by the sec- 
retary. Mr. Merrill alluded to the tentative 
issue of the Code in 1914 by the University 
of Illinois and stated that the present situa- 
tion seems to be that the rules thus far made 
ready for the printer follow chiefly the prin- 
ciples covered by the Newberry Library; 
namely, literature and history. Until Mr, 
Merrill receives cc-operation from other libra- 
ries in science, technology and art, the pub- 
lication must be delayed. He made an earnest 
plea for the co-operation of all classifiers 
looking toward the completion of the Code. 

At the conclusion of the paper the chair sug- 
gested that the incoming chairman appoint a 
committee to work with Mr. Merrill. No 
action was taken. 

M. W. Getchell, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana, in his discussion of the cone, 
cited a large number of instances in which 
the practice at the University of Illinois varies 
from the Code. Quoting: “In general it 
would seem that the Code shows a marked 
tendency to attract material to genealogy and 
biography, quite proper for those libraries 
specially interested in those subjects. In more 
general libraries, especially university libraries 
such as that of the University of Illinois, the 
specific subject treated is of much more mo- 
ment than is the genealogical or biographical 
feature.” 

Mr. Getchell remarked that the Code is 
however, in tentative form and that many 
changes will doubtless be made before publi- 
cation. 

The closing paper of the afternoon was by 
Nancy H. Todd on RECLASSIFICATION IN THE 
INDIANAPOLIS PURLIC LIBRARY. 

Miss Todd outlined the old classification 
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scheme of the Indianapolis library, one of the 
yery few libraries which used the old Poole 
classification. In January 1918, when the li- 
brary had grown to 200,000 books, the Deci- 
mal classification system was introduced. The 
library has now reclassified all the books in 
certain special departments. First the chil- 
dren’s room was done, and then the business 
branch. In the reference department the staff 
arranged their books in the Decimal classifica- 
tion order, with temporary labels, before the 
catalog department took charge. The head of 
the technical department assisted very ma- 
terially by writing the numbers for Library 
of Congress cards and in selecting books to be 
retained. Branch copies were called in and 
reclassified after the work was done at the 
central library. The plan was tried at first of 
calling in the branch books in advance so that 
they could be done with the main library books 
but owing to limitations of space, that plan 
was not feasible. Miss Todd gave a rather 
full description of the routine followed in re- 
cataloging miscellaneous old books when new 
copies or new editions were received, also the 
routine in reclassifving by class. During this 
process heads of the various departments de- 
cided which books in the class at hand were 
to be discarded. In the seven years of work, 
about 52,000 volumes have been recataloged, 
leaving about 57,900 more, which will be han- 
dled at about the rate of 8,000 volumes per 
year. 

Some discussion followed Miss Todd's 
paper. 


Advisory Council of Regional Group 
Representatives 

After the Wednesday session an informal 
meeting of regional group representatives was 
held. Mr. Goulding proposed a permanent 
organization with a permanent secretary, where 
material may be collected and filed, and made 
available for use on programs, and where a 
complete history may be maintained of the es- 
tablishment of regional groups. Nothing was 
decided. 

Some discussion was held as to whether 
groups were to be state affairs, that is, to be 
affiliated with the state library associations as 
catalog sections. The fact was brought out 
that it is very difficult to find catalogers wil- 
ling to conduct a program, and it was felt that 
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in order to have free discussion, the meetings 
should be kept informal. 


Round Table on Problems of Small 
Libraries 

This round table held at 2:30 on Friday was 
organized by Harriet P. Turner, Madison, 
Wis., but in her absence the chairman of the 
Section presided. 

Before the regular meeting, the chairman 
announced that a sub-committee of the A. L. 
A. Committee on Cataloging had been working 
out rules for the cataloging of music. A tele- 
gram had been received from Margaret Mann 
asking that the Section pass a resolution to 
ask the Council to print the findings of this 
Committee in a pamphlet on the Cataloging 
of Music. The resolution was presented and 
adopted. 

The first paper on the program by Susan 
Grey Akers, University of Wisconsin Library 
School, entitled s1MPLE CATALOGING OF POP- 
ULAR STATE DOCUMENTS, was read by the chair- 
man. 

Miss Akers considered only documents of 
representative types which are commonly 
found in small libraries. She recommended 
cataloging North Dakota’s Legislative manual, 
for instance, with author North Dakota; title 
Legislative manual; imprint Bismarck, Pub. 
by the state, followed by the “Library has” 
statement with dates of the manuals which the 
library owns. A title card is necessary, and 
subject analytics for special articles, such as 
Washington’s farewell address. These are 
made as any other analytics—author and title 
of the special article and the analytic note, 
e. g., (in North Dakota. Legislative manual. 
1919.) 

State historical society publications have the 
society as author, e.g., Nevada state historical 
society, with contents given and analytics 
made for important material. In case of a 
single volume from another state, if the entire 
volume consists of an article by an individual 
author, catalog under that author and title 
with series note, e.g., (Wisconsin state histor- 
ical society. Collections, v. 21.) 

For valuable documentary material in pam- 
phlet form, where complete sets are not kept, 

it is well simply to write the subject across 
the top and put in the vertical file, or, such 
pamphlets may be classified and shelved with 
the books on that subject. 
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The next paper presented, by Alice B. Story 
from the Public Library Marshalltown, Iowa 
on WHEN AND HOW MUCH TO ANALYZE, was 
read by the secretary. 

Knowledge of the community is one of the 
first essentials in deciding how much te an- 
alyze. If our town is an industrial center, we 
should know its industries in order to bring 
out in the catalog material bearing on them. 
We should not however, duplicate work al- 
ready done. The Smithsonian reports which 
are indexed in Readers’ Guide should not be 
analyzed. Well known short stories and plays, 
if not indexed elsewhere, should be analyzed, 
as should books of collective biography and 
literary criticisms. When two or more works 
of one author are bound together, title an- 
alytics are necessary, and when the works of 
two or more authors are bound together both 
author and title analytics should be made. 
Certain essays also should be brought out un- 
der author. Personal biographies and travel 
books are often rich in material which will be 
lost unless analyzed closely. For instance, E. 
A. Powell’s By camel and car to the peacock 
throne has material on the oil industries of 
Persia useful for one looking up material on 
oil or on Persia. 

Considerable discussion followed. Mr. 
Goulding felt that even though material was 
indexed, it should also be brought out in the 
catalog. The patron does not know the in- 
dexes, and the catalog should be the place 
where he may find the entire resources of the 
library. 

Mr. Getchell of the University of Illinois 
Library said that analytics were in the future 
to be used more freely there, and it was 
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brought out that the Chicago Public Library 
analyzes quite fully. 

A question as to whether joint authors for 
analytics should be made was answered by Mr, 
Goulding’s remark that at the University of 
California Library, Southern Branch, joint 
author cards are made for the first edition 
handled, but that these cards are stamped “For 
other editions see” main entry in the case of 
all editions added later. 

Anna G. Hall of Pendleton, Ore. gave a 
most delightful and inspiring informal talk 
on KEEPING THE CATALOG UP TO DATE. 

She said in part that since the catalog is the 
center of all our activities it should be an ef- 
ficient working tool. All new books should be 
cataloged fully and accurately before being 
put in circulation; cards for discarded books 
should be withdrawn immediately ; books miss- 
ing at inventory should be discarded at once, 
The only books listed in the catalog and not 
on the shelves or in circulation would be books 
at the bindery and the charges for these should 
be on file at the circulation desk; obsolete 
headings should be changed; for instance, 
Telegraph and Telephone, Wireless to Radio: 
certain non-essentials might be eliminated; 
“see also” cross references are seldom as use- 
ful as we think, we might better make extra 
subjects; authors’ dates and full names are 
rarely important; we should spend our time 
making more title cards, more analytics and 
more subject headings. In conclusion Miss 
Hall stated that it is always an advantage to 
have catalogers work part time with the 
public, and it is well worth while to arouse 
the interest and pride of the whole staff in 
keeping the catalog alive. 

Lena V. Browne Lt, Secretary. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 


First Session 


The first session of the Children’s Libra- 
rians’ Section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation was held in the auditorium of the 
Women’s University Club July 6, at 10 a. m.,, 
the chairman, Mary S. Wilkinson presiding. In 
the absence of the secretary Helen Martin, E. 
Lenore Casford acted as secretary. The gen- 
eral topic for the morning was CHILDREN’S 
WORK IN RELATION TO ADULT EDUCATION. The 
first speaker was Mrs. Gladys S. Case of Los 


Angeles Public Library who emphasized the 
importance of reading as a tool for life’s 
activities and stressed the opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of the children’s librarian in estab- 
lishing among children an appreciation and 
desire for the best in literature. 

The second speaker was Effie L. Power of 
Cleveland Public Library. She showed that 
our chief obligation to adult education work is 
to create a demand for it by the quality of our 
work during the educational period of youth 
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by reaching all of the children, by establishing 
permanent interests and by relating the use 
of books and general reading to their life in- 
terests and needs. 


Second Session 


The second session was held Thursday morn- 
ing July 9, at 9:30 in Anderson Hall of the 
University of Washington with the chairman, 
Mary S. Wilkinson presiding. The general 
topic for the morning was CHILDREN AS BOOK 
READERS AND BOOK BORROWERS. The first 
speaker, Nellie Williams of Public Library 
Commission, Nebraska, urged the importance 
of weeding from the book collections all un- 
desirable books and showed in striking con- 
trast, the superstructure built upon the solid 
foundation of fine literature with that built 
upon the foundation of the cheap and shoddy 
books produced merely for mercenary reasons. 
The second speaker, Margery Doud of St. 
Louis Public Library discussed the importance 
of creating a love for poetry among children 
by relating their first experiences to the sim- 
ple ingenuous ones of child rhymes, by fa- 
miliarizing children with the look and sound 
of poetry in a way so simple that they cannot 
kelp but understand it and thus laying the 
foundation for increased interest and joy in 
poetry as children advance in years. The third 
speaker, Susan T. Smith of Sacramento Free 
Library discussed the need for the children’s 
librarian reading the books relating to and 
enriching her knowledge of her profession as 
a means of increasing her efficiency. This 
field of reading is vast and practically unlim- 
ited in scope including not only recreational 
reading but also books on education, child psy- 
chology, professional magazines, book lists and 
the humorous pages of Judge and Life. 

At the conclusion of the program the Sec- 
tion (numbering nearly five hundred people) 
repaired to a beautiful spot on the University 
campus where, under the shade of the trees, 
the Newbery medal was presented to Charles 
J. Finger. In presenting the medal Miss 
Wilkinson said, “Whenever a ‘real’ book for 
children of whatever age falls into our hands 
we salute it instinctively, rejoicing in the fine 
tale that is told, reveling in the rich imagina- 
tion and savoring the perfect phrase. Find- 
ing such a book is a rare enough event to 
produce a genuine happiness that must be 


somehow expressed. To express this happi- 
ness and to recognize the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for chil- 
dren the Children’s Librarians’ Section this 
year awards the John Newbery medal to 
Tales from Silver Lands by Charles J. Finger. 
It is with enormous pleasure and great pride 
that I present this medal to you, Mr. Finger, 
the highest it is in our power to bestow.” 

In accepting, Mr. Finger expressed his great 
pleasure at the unexpected honor bestowed 
upon him and in part said, “Experience with 
all kinds of people, savage and civilized, leads 
me to believe that the chief thing to be 
achieved by the story-teller is a sense of 
reality; without that it is impossible to in- 
terest boys and girls. A story teller who 
tries to talk either up or down to children 
will fail. The juvenile mind is active, alert, 
critical and everything set before it is sub- 
ject to swift, critical analysis. Lacking sin- 
cerity the story will be rejected.” 


Business Meeting 

The business meeting of the Section was 
held July 10, at 10 a. m. in the Grill room of 
the Olympic hotel; the chairman, Mary S. 
Wilkinson presiding. 

The minutes of the Saratoga Springs meet- 
ing were read and approved. The report of 
the secretary for the work of the year was 
read and accepted with one change, that the 
“members of the executive board” be included 
in the committee to award the Newbery medal. 

The outstanding features of her report 
were: 

1. The revision of the Gifts for the Chil- 
dren’s Bookshelves prepared in readiness for 
Children’s Book Week. This has proved the 
second best selling publication of the A. L. A. 

2. The revision of the Boy's Book list 
and the preparation of a Girl’s Book list. 

3. The exhibit of children’s books, selected 
by Effie L. Power packed in boxes kindly 
loaned by the National Bindery Company has 
been shown in nine states, traveling from 
coast to coast. This exhibit may be secured 
by any library or other organization inter- 
ested in the promotion of children’s reading 
upon payment of transportation charges from 
the last point of exhibition. From the de- 
mand at present it seems possible that two 
exhibits could well be used, one in the east- 
ern and one in the western part of the country. 
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4. A duplicate of the exhibit, made possi- 
ble by the kindness of publishers, was assem- 
bled and sent to Paris as an expression of the 
interest of the Children’s Librarians’ Section 
in appreciation of the work being done there. 
This collection was presented to the school by 
Sarah C. N. Bogle. The cards for the cata- 
log of these books were presented by Library 
of Congress through the interest of Herbert 
Putnam. 

5. One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the year has been the membership 
campaign so ably conducted under the super- 
vision of Annabel Porter which has resulted 
in a membership of 523—28 of whom joined 
at the Seattle conference. 

6. An article on Children’s Librarianship 
as a possible vocation for college girls was 
prepared at the request of the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance by Helen Martin and ap- 
peared in the May issue of the news bulletin 
of that organization. 

The treasurer’s report for 1923-24 and for 
1924-25 was read by Jessie H. Millard in the 
absence of the treasurer, M. Ethel Bubb. The 
report was accepted as read. 

The report of the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee was read by the chairman Alice I. 
Hazeltine. Two important matters have been 
disposed of: 

1. The method of award of the Newbery 
medal has been changed, and is now in the 
hands of a special committee. 

2. A conference with the Commissioner of 
Education and Florence C. Fox, compiler of 
the list Sixty selected stories for boys and 
girls, and with Ellen C. Lombard, Junior 
Specialist in Home Education resulted in the 
promise that a new edition of the list would soon 
appear without the headings and grading found 
in the old edition. On recommendation of the 
chairman of the Committee, the chairman of 
the Section asked the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. John J. Tigert, whether the Bureau 
of Education would be willing to consider the 
publication of a new list of books suitable for 
recommendation, compiled by children’s libra- 
rians as best reading for boys and girls. This 
suggestion has been adopted by the Bureau, 
and the Committee has been asked to co-op- 
erate in making a list Forty books that every 
boy and girl should read before they are six- 
tcen years of age. 
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3. The Committee wishes to suggest that 
the Section, through its Book Evaluation 
Committee urge the withdrawal from public 
library shelves of books now considered to be 
below our standard of selection of new titles, 
those superseded by newer and better books, 
and the merely popular books of yesterday 
which no longer appeal to children of today. 

4. The Committee wishes to express ap- 
proval of the idea that the Section urge the 
appointment of a children’s librarian for each 
state. 

It was decided to publish and distribute the 
lists compiled by this Committee as widely as 
possible with the funds available. It was also 
voted that the matter of forwarding the let- 
ter prepared by the Committe addressed to 
state commissions concerning the withdrawal 
of undesired books, be referred to the Execu- 
tive Board for consideration before action 
should be taken. 

The report of the Book Production Com- 
mittee was read by the chairman, Elva §. 
Smith and approved: 

1. A preliminary list of out-of-print books 
was compiled and referred to the considera- 
tion of the various publishers concerned. In 
a few cases it was found that the publishers 
had already decided to reissue provided they 
were assured of adequate support from public 
and school libraries. In response to notice 
concerning these books printed in Library 
Journal April 1, and Public Libraries for 
April a sufficient demand was received to war- 
rant the republication of five books. 

2. The need of duplication of pictures in 
especially illustrated books for use in bul- 
letin work and for circulation was presented 
to the publishers. The David McKay Com- 
pany is the only one which has as yet made 
a definite proposition. A list of a few of 
their books for which sets of illustrations 
may be obtained was printed in the Library 
Journal for June 1, and in Public Libraries 
for July. 

3. The Committee suggests that the Section 
take some action, preferably in the form of a 
resolution with regard to the advertisement 
of Grosset and Dunlap in Publisher's Weekly 
for October 18, the Children’s Book Week 
number. 
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The report of the Committee on Training 
was presented by the chairman, Effie L. 
Power and approved: 

1. We have offered our services to the 
A. L. A. Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. Some advice has been requested of the 
chairman of the Children’s Librarians’ Sec- 
tion and of a few members of the Committee 
individually, but as a Committee we have not 
been called upon. 

2. Of our own initiative we have investi- 
gated the courses in children’s work being 
given in connection with the general courses 
in accredited library schools. 

3. We sent a letter to the Committee on 
Recruiting for Library Service under date of 
May 11 setting forth the obstacles in recruit- 
ing and advantages of library work with 
children. 

4. On May 16 the chairman sent a ques- 
tionnaire to members of the Committee based 
in part on material presented for discussion 
at an open meeting of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship at the A. L. A. mid-winter 
meeting in Chicago. In answer to this the 
general opinion was that book selection hours 
are inadequate. Several suggestive outlines 
were submitted cutting history of libraries, 
reference and bibliography, cataloging, classi- 
fication, etc., and adding book selection hours. 
The opinion of the members seemed to be 
that the course of study outlined is not suffi- 
cient for the granting of a children’s libra- 
rian’s certificate. 


5. The Committee would like the advice of 
members of the Section in regard to lines of 
work to be covered during the coming year. 

6. In conclusion we wish to call the at- 
tention of the Section to the proposed course 
in Training in Library Work with Children 
announced by the St. Louis Public Library 
School and also to the article by the secre- 
tary of the Section, Helen Martin, on Chil- 
dren’s Librarianship as a profession in the 
news bulletin of the Bureau of Vocational In- 
formation for May, 1925. 


The report of the Resolutions Committee 
was presented by the chairman Mrs, Gladys S. 
Case and approved: 


1. That all lists originally prepared by the 
Children’s Section of the A. L. A. which are 
to be revised or reprinted be referred back to 


the chairman of the Section holding office 
a. the time of revision. 

2. That thanks be extended to the Seattle, 
Portland and Tacoma members of the Sec- 
tion for their generous hospitality and kindly 
consideration of the interests of all members. 

3. That the courtesy of the Library Bu- 
reau in loaning furniture for the Children’s 
Librarians’ Section exhibit be acknowledged. 

4. That the Children’s Librarians’ Section 
regret the passing of Anna P. Mason, Janet 
Jerome, Abigail Rice and Elizabeth Nixon 
since our last meeting. Their work was of 
enduring value. 

5. That the news bulletin issued by the 
chairman is a forward step in the promotion 
of closer relationship between the work and 
members of the Section worthy of continua- 
tion. 

6. That a request be sent to the President 
of the A. L. A. for the year 1925-26 on be- 
half of the Children’s Librarians’ Section that 
library work with children be represented on 
the program of a general session. 

7. An additional resolution was voted by 
the section: 

That the conflict in the time of meeting of 
the Children’s Librarians’ Section, the School 
Librarians’ Section and the Professional 
Training Section be presented to Headquar- 
ters for consideration in preparation of the 
1926 program. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented by the chairman, Mary S. Wil- 
kinson and the following officers for 1925-26 
were elected: chairman, Nina C. Brotherton, 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh; vice- 
chairman, Estella M. Slaven, Ohio State Li- 
brary, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, Ruth Anne 
Overman, Public Library, St. Louis; treas- 
urer, M. Ethel Bubb, Public Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Nominations from the floor for the three 
members at large to act upon the Newbery 
Award Committee resulted in the election of 
Helen F. Ingersoll, Public Library, Denver, 
Colorado; Jessie H. Millard, Library Asso- 
ciation of Portland; Gladys S. Case, Public 
Library, Los Angeies, California. 

The meeting was adjourned. 

The room set apart at the Olympic Hotel 
as headquarters of the Section proved to be 
a popular place for meeting. The model ex- 
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hibit of books which had traveled so exten- 
sively during the year was attractively dis- 
played on shelves loaned by the Library 
Bureau. Posters, reading lists, scrap books 
from various children’s departments were in- 
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teresting and suggestive, and the room was 
beautiful with flowers contributed through the 
efforts of Annabel Porter and other local 
librarians. 


E. Lenore Casrorp, Secretary pro tem, 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


This Section met on Monday, July 6, with 
the chairman, Edith M. Coulter, University 
‘of California, presiding. The chief interest of 
the meeting was in the main topic—THE FU- 
TURE REFERENCE LIBRARY, ITS ADMINISTRATION 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC NEEDS. 


Marilla W. Freeman, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, spoke of the DIVISIONAL PLAN OF REF- 
ERENCE WORK in operation in that institution. 
While for the last eleven years or more it 
has been the practice of the Main Library to 
divide its work in this manner, it is only in 
the brief period since the dedication of the 
new building, May 6, 1925, that the plan has 
had a chance to be tested by operation on 
several floors of a monumental building. Four 
floors of the new structure are now devoted 
to this purpose and the divisions are: Gen- 
eral Reference; Periodical; Newspaper; The 
John Griswold White Collection of Folklore 
and Orientalia; Loan Division; “Popular Li- 
brary” (fiction in English, with small groups 
of popular classed books from other divi- 
sions); Literature; Foreign Literature; So- 
ciology; Philosophy and Religion; Science 
and Technology; History (including Travel 
and Biography); and Fine Arts. Each of 
these departments does reference and loan 
work jointly. 

Each division has its own catalog and con- 
tains both the reference and circulating books 
on the subject. Likewise, each division has 
its own special quarters and administrative 
staff. Related divisions are, as much as pos- 
sible, placed near each other, i.e., History is 
adjacent to Sociology. The head of each di- 
vision is expected to be an expert in his par- 
ticular field and one who is interested in in- 
creasing his knowledge by further study. 
Books are on open shelves and the reader has 
the advantage of direct access to the great 
resources of a large library along with the 
service of experts and research specialists. 
The divisions of more popular appeal—Peri- 
odical, General Reference, Literature and For- 


cign Literature, the “Popular Library,” and 
the Loan Division are most easily accessible 
on the main floor. Of these the Periodical 
Room, “Brett Memorial Hall,” is the central 
feature around which the rest are grouped. 
The only division of the Main Library not 
in the Library building is the Municipal Ref- 
erence Library which is in the City Hall three 
blocks distant. 

These various divisions are administered 
by a staff consisting of the librarian of Main 
Library and first assistant, and a cabinet of 
the 15 division heads. In addition, the staff 
contains 150 assistants, including some 60 
pages. Frequent staff meetings serve to co- 
ordinate work of the various departments. 

There is a general information desk in the 
lobby of the building and the reader first 
states his wants here and is referred to the 
particular division where his type of question 
can best be answered. He is requested to re- 
port back whether he has found just the in- 
formation he sought. There is to be a 
Reader’s Adviser to be consulted for guid- 
ance to reading in any field and to supervise 
the issuance of special reading lists. The 
persons who fill posts at General Information 
Desk or as Reader’s Adviser must be “super- 
men” and “super-women”, because of many 
qualities required in such an official if he or 
she is to be both efficient and gracious. 

Inquirers for a special book or for material 
on a special subject are sent directly to the 
special division. Where inquiry can only be 
met by material from several divisions, this is 
assembled in one for the convenience of the 
reader. Of course, the success of this method 
requires that there be rapid service and, also, 


wonderful co-operation between divisional 
staffs. 


The system has the advantage of the divi- 
sion of knowledge into manageable portions, 
of the service of experts both in use of books 
and in their acquisition, and is most likely to 
gain the confidence and respect of the readers. 
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Its weaknesses lie chiefly in the fact that com- 
plete specialization has not yet been achieved. 
Difficulties in classification and shelving are 
also confronted, because no system of book ar- 
rangement is absolutely satisfactory. But it is 
felt that the twelve years’ test given this plan 
in Cleveland has proved its value. In the 
words of Dr. William S. Learned in his book 
on The American public library and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge: “In this group of divi- 
sion heads is the beginning of a true ‘com- 
munity’ faculty, whose worth to the city of 
Cleveland will become more apparent as their 
number increases and their function becomes 
better known.” 


A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR SPECIAL- 
IZATION IN REFERENCE WORK 


By Netra J. Martin, University of Califor- 
nia Library 


In preparing this paper I had before me 
two addresses which in brief form contain the 
most interesting and stimulating discussion of 
library work that I have ever read. One is 
called “Compensations of the Reference Libra- 
rian,” and was delivered by W. N. C. Carl- 
ton at the Saratoga Springs conference of the 
American Library Association, and the other 
is entitled “The Library as a University Fac- 
tor,” a paper presented on behalf of Colum- 
bia University by W. Dawson Johnston at the 
fifteenth annual conference of the Association 
of American Universities held at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois ten years ago. 

The first deals with what the librarian gets 
out of his work, and the second with what 
he puts into it. Together they are an excel- 
lent demonstration of axiom number one— 
things that are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other. My first reaction on read- 
ing “The Compensations of the Reference 
Librarian” was a fine glow of pride and a feel- 
ing of deep satisfaction with the station to 
which the Lord had seen fit to call me. Then 
I read it again and began to make some appli- 
cations and I wondered how many of us were 
living even approximately up to the full meas- 
ure of our opportunities, or whether in all 
cases there was an opportunity for the sort 
of development which so richly compensates, 
and if there was not what was to be done 
about it. 


“Properly conceived,” says Mr. Carlton, 


“the post has enormous possibilities of intel- 
lectual enrichment and valuable public serv- 
ice. With the passage of years there should 
come to its holder the reading command of 
half a dozen foreign languages with all that 
this means in the way of opening up new 
worlds of thought and horizons of beauty. 
The daily use of the great bibliographies, 
source books, comprehensive surveys, and en- 
cyclopedias of hundreds of different subjects 
will fix firmly in mind the grand divisions of 
human knowledge, the determining facts and 
events in man’s history and progress from the 
earliest ages, and the names and significance 
of all the great world figures whose personali- 
ties and influence have made history the tragic 
but glorious thing that it is. To have become 
a master of the tools of research and the pos- 
sessor of the keys of knowledge in many and 
varied fields—surely here is reward and com- 
pensation for one who truly loves learning and 
takes a passionate delight in satisfying a 
widely ranging intellectual curiosity.” 


The average college reference librarian upon 
his entry into the profession has a reading 
knowledge of perhaps three languages—prob- 
ably Latin, German and French. He should 
be able through his own efforts and by a care- 
ful adjustment of his hours to those of the 
schedule of classes in his college, to add to 
these Spanish and Italian. Unaided he will 
more than likely gain enough acquaintance 
with Russian, Polish, Dutch, Scandinavian, 
et cetera, to enable him to decipher a reference 
or a title page, but I question the extent of 
the “worlds of thought and horizons of beauty” 
that will be opened up to him thereby. He 
will undoubtedly become familiar with the 
“tools of research and the possessor of the 
keys of knowledge in many and varied fields,” 
but in too many cases the pressure of the 
day’s work will oblige him to remain always 
outside the gates which he opens for others. 
But unless he himself investigates those fields, 
how can he be sure to open the right gate? 
And furthermore, how can he maintain his 
position at the gate and at the same time 
achieve the next step described in the address, 
the intensive cultivation of a special field of 
knowledge of his own? This is the problem 
which is before us for solution for it is my 
earnest belief that the cultivation of a special 
field of knowledge by the librarian is the one 
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thing that will contribute more than all else 
to the advancement of librarianship as a pro- 
fession. The librarian must be able to meet 
the scholars whom he assists on equal terms, 
and while there is undeniably a thrill to be 
derived from becoming an “invisible but real 
contributor” in their work, that in itself is 
not sufficient, he should make from time to 
time some independent contributions to the 
sum of human knowledge. 

It is not often that an individual who has 
successfully made a special study of some par- 
ticular subject takes up library work as a 
profession, partly because the salaries and 
hours do not attract him, and partly because 
he is unwilling at that stage to undertake the 
training necessary to make him a successful 
librarian. It remains therefore for the indi- 
vidual with a good general education as a 
basis, plus library training, to enter the special 
field and to the extent of his ability and oppor- 
tunity make himself master of that field, its 
content as well as its bibliography. This 
would seem to be a perfectly normal develop- 
ment. The librarian has the entire field of 
knowledge before him as perhaps the member 
of no other profession has, and although he 
cannot hope to do what is apparently expected 
of him, encompass the whole of it, there is 
every reason why he should make some por- 
tion of it his own, and library work should be 
so organized that this continued study is an 
integral part of it. 

In the second paper, Mr. Johnston, quoting 
Daniel Coit Gilman says: “Every person in 
charge of the University collections should be 
a student capable of teaching. His specialty 
must be bibliography, or if the staff is large, 
some branch ‘of bibliography, literary, histor- 
ical, philosophical, or scientific, and he must 
know not only what his collection includes 
but what it needs.” Realizing that the libra- 
rian does not emerge from the library school 
full panoplied with all this intellectual equip- 
ment, Mr. Johnston proceeds to emphasize the 
importance of continued study. “The time 
may come,” he says, “when it will seem unwise 
to expect the same hours of office work from 
bibliographers that we expect from clerks. 
However that may be, it seems eminently de- 
sirable that junior bibliographers should be 
allowed time each year to pursue one course 
of study, and that those above the grade of 
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junior bibliographers who wish to attend a 
summer school or engage in research in library 
economy in other libraries should be granted 
the necessary leave of absence, perhaps with 
half pay.” 

The time is coming, I venture to assert, 
when public libraries as well as college libra- 
ries will not only deem it eminently desirable 
for the members of their staff to pursue 
courses of study to some definite end, but will 
expect if not require it of them. Public 
schools expect it of their teachers and colleges 
demand it of instructors. The library is just 
as truly a teaching institution as the public 
school or the college, the same funds go to the 
support of it, and it is no more to be expected 
that a librarian can make satisfactory prog- 
ress through the daily performance alone of 
his duties than can the instructor. Of course 
there are some bridges to be crossed before we 
reach this point, chief among which is the 
matter of time for study. But even now 
some libraries allow members of their staff 
time for attending classes providing that the 
assistant gives of his own free hours time 
for the preparation of the work of the course, 
Would it not be in keeping with the aims of 
the College and Reference Section of the 
American Library Association to recommend 
that every library assume the same enlightened 
attitude toward the continued education of its 
staff? And further, supposing that the assist- 
ant wished to take a full term’s work, or to 
do some piece of research in another library, 
might it not be possible, if at the end of 
eighteen months he had saved up the six 
weeks of vacation accruing to him in that 
period and was willing to devote his time 
to that purpose, might it not be possible for 
the library to give him an additional six weeks, 
thereby making an uninterrupted term’s work 
possible? Always of course with the pro- 
visions that the nature and quality of the pro- 
posed work meet with the approval of the 
proper authorities, and that arrangements be 
made far enough in advance to guard against 
embarrassment in library schedules. 

Of course this is a matter which in most 
cases would go beyond the college librarian 
and rest with the college authorities, and 
since there seems to lie deeply imbedded in 
the consciousness of most college administra- 
tors the idea that the librarian like the stenog- 
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rapher requires only practice for improve- 
ment, not realizing that the same reasoning 
might apply with equal accuracy to the in- 
structor, our greatest difficulty lies just there. 
But I am fain to believe that somewhere there 
is a college forward-looking enough to be 
willing to make the experiment if its librarian 
and library staff will agree upon a well- 
worked-out plan and present it with a clear 
statement of the need for its adoption and with 
sufficient faith in its efficacy to carry it over 
the discouragement with which it is almost 
certain to be greeted the first three or four 
times. 

And here we come to a second difficulty 
almost if not quite equal to the first, and that 
is indifference among librarians themselves. 
This indifference, however, I believe to be 
more apparent than real. For many years the 
term library assistant has been loosely applied 
to every one employed within the walls of a 
library—no distinction whatever being made 
between trained bibliographers and the pages 
who shelve the books—and for some reason 
difficult to explain college authorities have 
chosen to lump them all under the general 
classification of clerical assistant and grant 
them the same status and privileges accorded 
to stenographers and typists whose educational 
qualifications rarely exceed high school. I 
truly believe that whatever indifference may 
exist is in many cases bred of despair and will 
become a more and more negligible factor 
when the efforts of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship begin to take effect and 
the library profession is recruited from library 
schools with steadily rising standards of edu- 
cational qualifications and professional possi- 
bilities, and when in the case of the library 
assistant as with the instructor, advancement 
after a certain point depends on his individual 
efforts; when it becomes possible for the 
senior assistant to cross that line concerning 
which it is now written “thus far shalt thou 
come and no farther.” 

Discussion of these two papers brought 
about the comment that the ultimate goal of 
the university library would be reached when 
the library staff was compared by the faculty 
to a battery of expert reference librarians. 
This is difficult to effect but this is the only 
way to combat the foolish experiment of de- 
partmental libraries. Such a plan may require 


special architectural treatment, such as has 
been given the new building of the Cleveland 
Public Library. Encouragement should be 
given to members of the staff to take courses 
in college. Only by additional study can the 
staff prove of great effectiveness. 

Pierce Butler of the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, in his paper read by Mr. Utley of 
that library, mentioned some bibliographic 
needs in literature, suggesting four special 
fields in which bibliographic manuals are badly 
needed: These are: (1) a guide to Migne’s 
Patrologia; (2) an index to the various col- 
lections of English plays; (3) a guide to col- 
lections of printed family papers; (4) and a 
guide to printed diaries. Other needs could 
be mentioned, but the above have been often 
suggested by the demands made upon one of 
our big reference libraries. 

E. D. Tweedell’s paper on BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
NEEDS IN SCIENCE was read by S. Elizabeth 
Montross, also of the John Crerar Library. He 
emphasized especially the need of guides to 
current periodical matter in the field of the sci- 
ences. The Committee on Intellectual Co-op- 
eration of the League of Nations has just sat- 
isfied a great need by the publication of a list 
of journals publishing abstracts. This is a book 
of 233 pages listing 1002 journals, and includes 
various library publications because of their 
book notes. 

The Chemical Abstracts is cited as an exam- 
ple of a satisfactory guide to material on a 
certain field. Annual cumulations, 5-year and 
10-year indexes are necessary to make such 
journals most effective. Such publications are 
very expensive and are very hard to finance 
in fields where science is used but little in a 
commercial way. In Chemistry it has been 
possible to do things almost impossible in 
fields of Astronomy, Mathematics, Geology 
and Paleontology. The Concilium Biblio- 
graphicum (Zurich) and the International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature should be 
preserved, if at all possible. All fields should 
be covered by abstract journals and financial 
control be such that such abstracts may be kept 
up-to-date and supplemented by frequent and 
adequate indexes. 

It was unfortunate that John Boynton Kai- 
ser’s (University of Iowa Library) paper on 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN PREPARATION* was delayed 


*To appear in Library Journal. 
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in the mails and was not available for the 
meeting. 

At the business meeting which preceded the 
regular program, a resolution was voted that 
the Section “request the Secretary of the 
American Library Association to take such 
steps as he deems expedient to call the atten- 
tion of publishers to the importance of having 
authors give Christian name or initials of 
writers cited in footnotes or elsewhere in their 
books.” This is intended to lessen the amount 
of time uselessly wasted on account of incom- 
plete information available to reference libra- 
rian in many such cases. 

It was voted that “beginning with 1926 the 
dues of the Section be raised from 50c to $1.00 
per year and that at the discretion of the 
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Board of Managers of the Section a sum may 
be appropriated for bibliographical publication 
with the understanding that the balance in the 
treasury may never be lower than $50.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1925-1926: chairman, H. B. Van Hoe. 
sen, Princeton University Library; secretary. 
treasurer, James A. McMillen, Washington 
University Library, St. Louis; new member 
of Board of Managers, Lois A. Reed, Bryn 
Mawr College Library. 

The above, with Earl N. Manchester of the 
University of Kansas Library and F. K, W., 
Drury of Brown University Library, consti- 
tute the membership of the Board of Man- 
agers for the coming year. 

James A. McMILten, Secretary-treasurer, 


COUNTY LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


Mary N. Baker, of the Ohio State Library, 
presided at the County Libraries round table 
held in the Chemical Engineering Building of 
the University of Washington, Thursday 
morning, July 9, 1925, with 159 in attendance. 

Sarah B. Askew, of the New Jersey Public 
Library Commission, was chosen chairman 
for 1926. 

The first paper was on: 


THREE STATES, THREE COUNTY 
LIBRARIES* 


By Cortnne A. Metz, Ft. Wayne and Allen 
County Library, Indiana 


Several years ago I was asked by a civic 
body of a neighboring city to tell them some- 
thing about library work. I spoke to an in- 
terested and responsive group of men, to 
whom I talked fluently and I flattered myself, 
rather well. Consequently I was somewhat 
discomfited at the end of my twenty minute 
discourse to have the chairman of the com- 
mittee ask earnestly, “Just what is a county 
library ?” 

In talking with librarians since that time I 
have discovered that there is a certain in- 
definiteness in our own minds as to just what 
a county library is, due no doubt, to differences 
which exist between various types of county 
libraries. 


At the end of my first experience as 





* Abstract. 


librarian of an Ohio county library, I was 
certain that I had at least a vision of county 
library work, but several years later I was 
looking back upon a totally different experi- 
ence—a large Oregon county, many times the 
size of my Ohio one, but with a widely 
scattered population only half as large and 
with geographical conditions as different as 
can well be imagined. 

After more than three years in Allen 
County, Ind., a county largely rural but with 
some suburban characteristics, I am convinced 
that much of the charm and satisfaction of 
county library work exists in the fact that 
county libraries are so dissimilar with so many 
unexpected and unusual problems. In the past 
I may have been guilty of recommending some 
particular technical practise or library form 
but after twelve years of county library work 
I am sure of but one thing: that a county 
librarian must have, in addition to a sound 
education and technical training, great adapt- 
ability. 

Starting at the very beginning, I am con- 
vinced that county library service means a 
literal translation of Miss Long’s definition 
“The county library system is but an applica- 
tion to a wider area, of the service which the 
resident of any large city enjoys.” A simple 
definition but I think it quite clearly means 
that: (1) an effective economical county sys- 
tem, whether the service is by contract or 
otherwise, must make all its resources avail- 
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able to every resident of the county under 
exactly the same conditions; (2) adequate 
service cannot be rendered to even the smallest 
county through a central library alone; (3) 
effective service can never be developed in a 
state which has not a strong library service, 
supplementing the service rendered by the in- 
dividual county; (4) book wagon service or 
station service or branch library service alone 
rarely, if ever, supplies all the needs of a given 
county—that perfect service means the combi- 
nation of at least two of these forms of 
service. 

Most of us think “stations” whenever we 
think county libraries and this method of sub- 
jecting people to books and book service will 
probably always be used, but the danger is in 
thinking “stations” when we ought to be con- 
sidering a larger service. “The same service 
which the large city library enjoys” being our 
goal, we must remember that any mere collec- 
tion of books, constantly changing, cannot 
provide this, and however small the com- 
munity, if it has developed into branch-hood, 
it should speedily have such service supplied. 

What may be another truism is that an effi- 
cient county system can be built up only 
through the persistent and patient personal 
direction of the librarian who circulates as 
freely as do her books and who knows from 
first hand knowledge what every branch and 
deposit station and school library is accom- 
plishing. 

To me, the biggest problem the county 
librarians have to face and to solve is the 
necessity. of educating the untrained custodian 
of the county stations. Because of their local 
residence, they understand the people they 
serve, but they rarely have that background 
of general education and library understand- 
ing which effective library service requires. 

In the Middle West, at least, we sometimes 
forget that when we become a county system 
we are not merely extending our former serv- 
ice but building up a new one, serving a 
changed unit which requires changed condi- 
tions and an enlarged vision of service to the 
whole. It seems perfectly natural that an 
existing small library should feel more or less 
reluctance to being “swallowed up” by another 
library (to use their own expression) espe- 
cially if that larger library in return for added 
glory has little more to offer than a larger 


collection of books selected by “someone else.” 
Only as we are able to provide through the 
larger unit the boasted better service through 
trained heads, larger buildings and better col- 
lections of books and an effective co-operation 
between the smaller parts of the whole, can 
we present to the minds of the average citizen, 
a worthy picture of that most effective, most 
economical and most satisfactory form of 
book service—the county system. 


There is danger that we spread ourselves 
out too thin, attempt too much with insuffi- 
cient means, forgetting in our own zeal that 
an increasing service, growing as our re- 
sources grow, is better than a service which 
creates a demand that it cannot supply. 

The slow growth of county libraries in the 
eastern half of the United States, which has 
puzzled many people, seems to me to be very 
easily explained. In the West, where dis- 
tances are great, where populations are thin 
and scattered, where few, if any, small 
libraries exist within a given unit, where the 
county political and financial units are already 
accepted, few difficulties, other than financial 
or geographical, have to be overcome. In the 
older and more settled portions of the country 
old jealousies between town and town, old 
antagonisms between city and country are live 
issues. All too often, indifference, far more 
deadly than antagonism, must be combated and 
conquered. The very thing of which we were 
so proud, the goal of nearly every eastern 
state—“a library for every town”—has been 
our worst stumbling block, a shining example 
of the good being an enemy of the best. 

It must be acknowledged that the average 
Westerner has, as a very necessity of his en- 
vironment, a bigger vision, a larger sense of 
the possibilities of service and has accepted 
readily the county unit of library service as 
the most sensible solution of a serious prob- 
lem. 


Differences between East and West, between 
North and South must always exist, and 
county service, taking into account these dif- 
ferences, must always be a flexible service. 
For this reason, I think we are particularly 
dependent upon one another. We shall always 
have much to offer one another. The oppor- 
tunity to experiment and to test and to adapt 
will be ours for many years to come but the 
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obligation to share ought never to be for- 
gotten. 

Eleanor Stephens, of the Washington State 
Library, read a most interesting paper: WHY 
DOES WASHINGTON NEED A COUNTY LIBRARY? 
in which she showed the difficulties met during 
the efforts to educate the people of the state 
to the understanding of the need and advan- 
tages of the universal service as planned by 
county libraries. 

Mildred Brown of Camden County Public 
Library, Haddonfield, N. J., told of the cam- 
paign waged when the establishment of the 
library in the county was desired. In New 
Jersey the law provides that the library may 
be established upon the vote of the people, 
and so every organization, agency and news- 
paper within the county was pressed into serv- 
ice for the cause. 

Mabel Ashley, of the Public Library, 
Everett, Wash., spoke briefly on the book 
wagon service. 

Two book wagons on exhibition were the 
center of much interest after the meeting. 

Discussion followed on PLANS FOR PUBLICITY 
AND CO-OPERATION WITH NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS INTERESTED IN RURAL AMERICA, led by 
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Miss Hall of Umatilla County, Pendleton, 
Ore., formerly organizer of New York State 

It was suggested that publicity material be 
sent the organs of such county agencies 
wherein space is gladly given for such pur. 
poses. 

Miss Baker suggested that all states appeal 
to the A. L. A. for permission to co-operate 
with rural agencies at their national meetings, 

Interesting slides of work in California 
were shown by Anne Hadden of Monterey 
County, Calif. One pictured a branch in a 
lighthouse on the coast of one of the coun- 
ties, another, a branch housed in a chicken 
brooder. Moving pictures were shown of a 
trip over the mountains on horseback and by 
pack animal to branches and schools where 
the only mode of access is by trail. This 
“moving picture show” with glimpses of the 
restless ocean beating against the high cliffs 
of the rugged county, and the remote spots 
where wagon roads are unknown awakened 
many to the realization of the existence of 
primitive conditions in the midst of bustling 
civilization,—for Monterey County lies but a 
few miles south of San Francisco. 

ANNE Bett Batey, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


On Monday afternoon about forty hospital 
librarians and their friends (perhaps more of 
the latter than of the former) came together 
with Mrs. E. B. Bailey, of Minneapolis Public 
Library in the chair. Harriet E. Leitch of 
the Seattle Public Library acted as secretary. 
Elizabeth S. Soule, head of the Department 
of Nursing Education in the University of 
Washington, gave the opening paper, a de- 
lightful talk on the HISTORY OF NURSING. Miss 
Soule had been asked to do that most difficult 
thing, boil down a year's course to a complete 
exposition of her subject in not more than 45 
minutes. Such drastic elimination is difficult 
if one wishes to avoid leaving something more 
than bare bones. However, Miss Soule was 
eminently able to present her subject so that a 
quicker sympathy will surely spring between 
these two professions who must touch elbows 
so frequently if their work is to be done in- 
telligently. 

Sarah E. McCardle of the County Free 
Library at Fresno, Calif., gave a very en- 


thusiastic recital of her work in Fresno with 
an optimistic picture of the future, its pos- 
sibilities and needs. Miss McCardle stressed 
the necessity of a medical library as well asa 
patient’s library. 

Elizabeth Pomeroy’s paper on the vw. §. 
VETERANS’ BUREAU HOSPITALS was read by 
Elizabeth Harrington of the U. S. V. B. No. 
59. This service shows a splendid record of 50 
hospitals in which book collections are main- 
tained, with librarians or assistants in all but 
11 of this number. There is also evidence in 
this report of much reading other than the so- 
called “light reading.” It was especially fit- 
ting that the V. B. Hospitals should come in 
for their share at this convention as the or- 
ganization of library work in these hospitals 
on the west coast seems to be in very much 
better condition than that done by public 
libraries. 

The geographical list of public libraries and 
hospitals doing library work made by Miss 
O'Connor of Sioux City, Iowa, occasioned a 
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few general remarks, such as that the cradle 
of the unit system seems to be the East while 
the group plan predominates in the Middle 
West. The list undoubtedly shows a widespread 
interest in that 37 states give evidences of 
some kind of library service in hospitals. This 
we fear is more often than not merely the loan- 
ing of books by the Public Library to a cer- 
tain hospital with little or no supervision or 
administration. And this can hardly be called 
hospital library service, only a willingness to 
serve which perhaps would better be curbed 
until sufficient funds and time can be set aside 
to give this very worth-while specialized form 
of library service a chance to be done ade- 
quately. 

The following questions were asked by the 
presiding chairman: 

What do you consider the greatest problem 
of the hospital library? E. T. Boyd of 
Bangor, Me., felt it to be the finding of the 
proper person to do the work and that in turn 
her problem was the fitting of the book to 
the person. 

Do you have a special book and periodical 
appropriation? If not, are you working for 
it? Miss Betts in charge of stations at the 
Portland Public Library replied that there 
was none in Portland. This seemed to be the 
predominating state of affairs in all the li- 
braries represented at the meeting. The chair- 
man stated that the budget in the Minneapolis 
Public Library allows for special money for 
hospital library expenses. This last brings 
out again that there is interest in this work 
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The Lending Section had one session on 
Monday afternoon, July 6, Margery Doud, of 
the St. Louis Public Library, presiding in the 
absence of the chairman and vice-chairman. 

Miss Doud reported how she as secretary 
had on behalf of the Section collected and as- 
sembled an exhibit showing lending depart- 
ment methods, forms, etc., which was sent to 
the Paris Library School. This exhibit con- 
sisted in part of the forms of typical libraries 
and in part of standard forms supplied by li- 
brary supply houses. A letter of acknowledg- 
ment and appreciation from Mary Parsons of 
the Paris Library School was read. 
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rather than a rugged belief which leads 
eventually to organization, standards and ap- 
propriation. 

The question was discussed as to whether 
rebound books should be used on account of 
their inflexibility, also as to the opposition of 
the public to hospital-used books. 

As to the discussion of volunteer help, Mary 
Graham, U. S. V. B. Hospital No. 94, found 
at Walter Reed hospital, that after several 
weeks the volunteers’ interest waned. In 
Brooklyn there is volunteer help from the 
branch department. 

The second session of the Hospital Libraries 
round table was held very informally Friday 
afternoon with about 20 present. 

A short paper on the Costs OF THE SERVICE 
raised some discussion as to how much of the 
cost should be carried by the Public Library 
when the hospitals are state, private, or de- 
nominational? It was strongly felt that the 
hospitals should shoulder some of the financial 
responsibility. 

The questions were raised of work in tuber- 
culosis hospitals, the wearing of adequate uni- 
forms, the loss of books, use of foreign books, 
and the cleaning of books used in hospital 
wards. 


There was no change in the chairman of 
the Hospital Committee inasmuch as the ap- 
pointment was not made until the last mid- 
winter meeting. PERRIE JONES, 

Chairman. 


SECTION 


Ethel R. Sawyer, Library Association of 
Portland, Ore., read a paper on CAN WE oB- 
TAIN AND TRAIN LIBRARIANS TO MEET THE 
OBLIGATIONS OF ADULT EDUCATION. She said in 
part: 

“To provide service stations of education 
for adults—that is our obligation. And the 
first requisite of a service station is that it 
shall be well stocked with reliable supplies. 
Standard Oil didn’t run its stock up to—oh 
well, wherever it is today—on the service basis 
of a polite, clean young man who could run 
out from his cute little house and tell you, in 
your gasping flivver, that he was very sorry 
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but the gasoline was all out, and would a pint 
of kerosene do? Nor did the automobile busi- 
ness build its far-flung battle line upon a group 
of mechanics who could name you the parts of 
an automobile and sell you one out of a store, 
but who couldn’t tell you how the thing 
worked nor give you what you needed to make 
it go again when you got stalled. Service 
implies possession of materials, skill in using 
them, knowledge of how they work, command 
cf resources. It implies that the thing to be 
given must first be possessed by the giver. 

“The obligation resting upon us is to supply 
efficient, intelligent, alert, informed, trained 
service. Can we obtain and train librarians to 
give this service? We must—or stop talking 
about adult education in libraries. 


“Can we obtain and train librarians to fulfill 
the obligations of adult education at our pres- 
ent average salaries? Not likely—and every 
patriotic American should hope not—for what 
is the probable future of a country which 
rates the public spirited service of its edu- 
cators so far below the deserts of its automo- 
bile salesman? Not that we measure by the 
money yardstick, but since we are compelled 
to function and limit our lives on the dollar 
basis, we can help our communities to appre- 
ciate values only by seeing to it that the real 
values come out on top. It’s a part of adult 
education ! 


“N. B. The librarian who is not susceptible 
to the legitimate claims of social and recrea- 
tional life is not the librarian best fitted to 
meet the intensely human demands of adult 
education service. 


“We are concerned here with the building 
and maintenance of professional ‘morale.’ 
Nothing so stimulates ‘morale’ as a sense of 
one’s fitness for one’s work and a conviction 
of preparedness to meet its demands; although 
almost equally powerful is the sense of pro- 
fessional dignity which raises a mere job into 
an integral part of one’s living. This is where 
library policy must not follow too closely the 
lines of industry or even of such professions 
as teaching and lose its character of demo- 
cratic administration. A time clock is good 
business for ‘hands’; a series of autocratic 
orders blindly and unquestioningly executed 
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may make a perfectly functioning army; byt 
neither policy develops intelligent loyalty nor 
professional efficiency. Professional efficiency 
depends largely on the spirit of the workers— 
and the spirit cannot be coerced and driven— 
it must be won and led. Its cost is high—but 
its loss costs higher. 

“Adult education service will test the morale 
of any staff—and, will make utterly ridiculous 
the scurried scamperings of unprepared libra- 
ry workers. 

“Eternally must the librarian hold her 
course between the Scylla of specialization and 
the Charybdis of superficiality—on either side 
the pathway is strewn with professional 
wrecks. 


“We must have more study of books from 
the library viewpoint, more vitalizing of books 
and tying them into the lives and hearts of 
librarians as well as the public if we wish 
honestly to essay the obligations of adult edu- 
cation. 


“For, after all, it is service for the intel- 
lectually able-minded that we must provide if 
we are to make of our adult education service 
all it is capable of becoming. I would not for 
a moment underestimate our great and neces- 
sary service to the intellectually underde- 
veloped, the great mass of stunted, warped or 
crippled minds who need us—or who do not 
even know they need us—but after all we are 
not exclusively clinical or missionary in our 
purpose. 

“We cannot take the narrow ‘uplift’ attitude 
toward adult education, as a service from su- 
periors to inferiors, exclusively. 


“Can we obtain and train librarians to meet 
these obligations of adult education? To doubt 
it is not professionally thinkable. Assuredly 
we can—Will we?” 


In the discussion which followed the sab- 
batical year granted department heads in the 
Grand Rapids Public Library was mentioned, 
also the arrangement by which members of the 
staff of that library might attend college 
courses in library time. Pearl I. Field, of the 
Chicago Public Library, described the regula- 
tions in that library giving library time for 
staff reading and for attendance at lectures. 
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There followed a paper on 


HOPSCOTCH OR LIBRARY SCIENCE* 


By H. O. Parkinson, Stockton (Calif.) 
Public Library 


It has been said that one reason why so 
many burglars get caught and don’t prosper 
is because they fail to hold conventions and 
exchange up-to-date ideas. Apparently this is 
one way of distinguishing them from libra- 
rians—if it should ever come to that—as li- 
brarians are often found at conventions swap- 
ping ideas and even stories when occasion de- 
mands. But aside from this point of differ- 
entiation and possibly the additional fact that 
librarians are not as well paid, is it not true 
that the two professions do have much in 
common ? 

The vast majority of both followings lack 
adequate professional training. 

Both are accustomed to being hampered by 
low appropriations and high running expenses. 

Neither loses much time in filling out in- 
come tax returns. 

Both are apt to do their work hurriedly and 
under great pressure, often suffering for lack 
of time. 

But perhaps the most outstanding character- 
istic common to both is an instinctive antipathy 
and somewhat critical attitude towards an un- 
reasonable use of chains. 

We smile to think of the cast-iron precau- 
tions of medieval times when books were 
chained and padlocked to the shelves of a 
library. And yet in the present age we exert 
far more effort in the invention and keeping 
of records, checks, and counter-checks to se- 
cure a book in its place than we do in finding 
a reader for that book or in putting it in the 
hands of the reader once found. Instead of 
chains, we now have tape. As Don Marquis 
puts it, we clip off a dog’s hair and then buy 
a blanket for him. 

To illustrate: Observe the use of numerous 
checks and “safe-guards” in the making of or- 
dinary book records. We have a copy number 
as a check against possible error in the ac- 
cession number and an accession number of 
six digits to guard against error in a copy 
number of one digit. As a further precaution, 
beth are duplicated in seven places—lest an 
error occur in one of the other six. 


* Abstract. 
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Next we spend six months taking inven- 
tory—some never quit—to prove that errors 
exist in both kinds of numbers. Once dis- 
covered, no matter how insignificant, we are 
under obligations to correct them—in seven 
places—in order to justify the efforts involved 
in making the discovery. Another stated pur- 
pose of this inventory is to determine what 
books are missing; and yet we already know, 
through unfilled demands, what books are mis- 
sing that anybody wants, and should not be 
cver-concerned with what nobody wants. 

In the meanwhile, some hundreds of vol- 
umes which had been recorded as lost and de- 
cataloged at the previous stock-taking and 
which we had thought we were rid of for all 
time, inconveniently reappear in their original 
stalls. (Presumably these volumes had been 
obtained by borrowers f.o.b. shelves and re- 
turned in the same manner, in an effort to cut 
down operating expense and to eliminate the 
profits of the middleman.) These books must 
now be re-cataloged. That completed and 
other necessary records revised, we are ready 
to commence the whole cycle over again. 

Having thus convinced myself, at least, that 
much of library routine is of a hopscotch va- 
riety—whimsical, myopic, and without results 
other than the satisfaction derived from win- 
ning a game of solitaire, and that a larger 
portion of time could be better spent in get- 
ting books into action and making the library 
useful to the other 70% of the population, we 
are now ready for the second half of this lit- 
tle critique—library publicity. 

Why not co-operative library publicity di- 
rected by a central organization? Theoreti- 
cally, at least, libraries should profit even more 
than other forms of professional or business 
service in the use of national advertising 
through popular circulating mediums. If com- 
petitive book publishers and booksellers find 
it works, why should not non-competitive book 
distributors? Each library, to a large extent, 
has goods to offer identical with those of all 
other libraries and therein has a unique ad- 
vantage in the use of co-operative publicity. 
Would not the total amount of money now 
being spent by individual libraries on amateur, 
sporadic methods have far greater and more 
widely extended results if applied jointly to 
concerted, national publicity? 

As has been aptly stated by one of our num- 
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ber: “One reason why librarians make so 
small a dent in the public consciousness is be- 
cause not enough of us come down on the 
same spot at the same time.” 

In the interest of bigger and better dents, 
could we not at least land on both feet at the 
same time? If so, that other foot must be 
coaxed from its “splendid isolation” at the 
risk of violating one of the earliest, as well as 
the latest of fashions—library hopscotch.” 

Mrs. Lillian Griggs, of the North Carolina 
Library Commission, then read a paper enti- 
tled HOW THE PUBLIC HELPS TO EDUCATE THE 
LIBRARIAN. Mrs. Griggs, from a delightful 
southern point of view enumerated various ex- 
amples of lessons in persistence, self-control 
and simple faith, learned by responsive libra- 
rians from their patrons. Enumerating some 
of the qualifications of librarians as recorded 
by various writers she said: 

“If some of us have attained these qualifica- 
tions, how have we done it? We certainly did 
not possess them when we were fresh from 
college or library school. Just associating 
with thousands of books could not do it. 
Hasn’t it been done rather through the con- 
tact with our human kind, and the many vari- 
ations of this contact which it presents? A 
successful applicant to me for a position in a 
public library is one who loves people first and 
books second.” 

In the absence of the writer, the acting sec- 
retary then read a paper on 


HOW CAN A LIBRARIAN ADULT 
EDUCATE HIMSELF* 
(The author of this paper disclaims any re- 
sponsibility for the title.) 
By Sypney B. MitcHett, University of 
California Library 


Thus far our work has required some ac- 
quaintance with the whole field of knowledge, 
and as it is a large field we find ourselves 
rather thin when we spread all over it. I doubt 
if the much referred-to old librarian really 
knew more than our well-educated contempo- 
raries but of course his field was much smaller. 
He was also perhaps able to take off 
more time for reading between 9 and 5 than 
present day librarians. We shall probably al- 
ways require that very general education, that 


* Abstract. 
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at least casual acquaintance with what the 
world is doing and thinking which used to be 
referred to as the equipment of a gentleman, 
As the desire to obtain such knowledge dig 
not seem strong enough among most of us to 
cause us to acquire it by ourselves, we had 
to go to college and we shall encourage others 
planning to enter our profession to do like 
wise. Of course we leave our universities 
pretty raw, but we average better done than 
those who stopped at high school. 


So I will begin my suggestions for the adult 
education of librarians at the point where 
they enter college. 


What would you ask the student to do in his 
four years at college? I am _ oldfashioned 
enough to say get a general education and try 
also to develop a special interest in some sub- 
ject, preferably not a vocational one. I would 
add that I believe such ideas will soon be in 
fashion again. 


Like many English speaking people I recog- 
nize an aversion to learning other languages 
but I believe this aversion must be overcome 
and the librarian should not have to own that 
he knows no French or German, let alone 
Greek, Latin, and other languages of great 
civilized peoples. 


He must have a general acquaintance with 
literature. It is a large line, the largest in his 
general store. He must not only know the 
general stock, but here he will find it desirable 
to get acquainted with the specialties, mainly 
because he will be often judged by his detailed 
knowledge and will be under suspicion if for 
example he attributes The Land of Little Rain 
to Jane Austen instead of to Mary Austin. 


He will follow the procession of history 
down the main roads from Greece and Rome 
through western Europe and the British Isles 
to North America, but he will not feel 
ashamed if he knows little of the parts of it 
which belong to the lesser countries and con- 
tinents. In an economic age, he will try to 
get cheerfulness out of the dismal science, and 
in a democratic country he must learn through 
political science how difficult it is for us to 
govern ourselves or to let anyone else do it 
With the thousands around him who have that 
curiosity which we call the scientific spirit, he 
will never understand the aims and methods of 
the workers most characteristic of our time if 
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he has never studied science. We shall always 
get lots of librarians whose chief interest is 
literature, but the students of economics and 
of natural science find competing ways of 
using their knowledge, hence the warm wel- 
come we always give to the library school can- 
didate whose preference has been for study in 
such subjects. 

I hope that our prospective librarian will 
find so much to interest him that he will defer 
all strictly vocational or professional courses 
until after graduation. A well-known Amer- 
ican botanist not long ago gave it to me as his 
opinion that the professional study of a science 
chould not have early emphasis, but that future 
scientific workers should have first of all a 
good general education. How much greater 
is this need among librarians whose specialty 
is in its essence merely a key for the freer 
opening of the general store of knowledge. 


Let us now assume that our librarian has a 
fair general education acquired at college or 
elsewhere, a good enough education to have 
left him quite dissatisfied with his equipment 
and an earnest desire to widen and deepen his 
knowledge. How is he going to set about it? 
Talking, perhaps I should rather say listening, 
will do something, but hardly enough. One 
may learn a language by radio and may add a 
great deal to one’s store of general informa- 
tion by careful selection of educational pro- 
grams, but the method tends to that general 
diffusion to which we are already overtempted. 


Next we come to lectures, perhaps the most 
popular American device for the painless ac- 
quisition of education. As a form of inex- 
pensive entertainment it is to be heartily rec- 
ommended, but it has the same, perhaps even 
greater, drawbacks of diffusion. 


When we come to courses offered by Uni- 
versity Extension departments we are in a 
different atmosphere, one in which the libra- 
rian may be not only a professional co-op- 
erator in the supplying of books needed in the 
courses, but a participant in the courses them- 
selves. The excellent work done through such 
agencies deserves careful study on the part 
of librarians, for not only should they be able 
to advise serious and persevering readers how 
they may continue their studies and get super- 
vision of the work they do, but they may find 
help for themselves in fields where they recog- 
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nize their too limited knowledge. The last of 
the means for adult education that we recom- 
mend to librarians is that they take their own 
medicine, that is, do the steady consecutive 
reading they recommend to others. 

In a constantly more complicated world our 
salvation must more and more depend on our 
picking out what are for us the essentials and 
being willing to leave some subjects untasted. 

If, as is very evident, many of us fail to 
have even a vague scheme of reading for our- 
selves, we have much to learn before we try 
teaching others. 


May I now stress the still greater need of 
the librarian’s educating himself to work with 
thoroughness in some particular field. I do 
not mean by this merely specialization in some 
special phase of his own technique. 

I have in mind rather the opportunities 
which we so obviously have for really getting 
to know something about some subject and its 
literature. This generally involves an initial 
interest. If you are not interested in anything, 
I am sorry for you. Having gone mildly 
crazy at different times over such subjects as 
the stage, ornamental horticulture, and domes- 
tic architecture, I realize how much is missed 
by being too beautifully well balanced. 

Unlike most remarks addressed to librarians 
this paper has contained little but suggestions 
for self-government. Our contributions are 
generally concerned with the uplift of others. 
But given a proper equipment ourselves, need 
we worry about what will be done for our 
public? 

Librarians: are not alone in trying to do all 
things without adequate equipment for them 
all. The California high school teacher’s cer- 
tificate will permit the holder to act as a high 
school principal, a high school librarian, or a 
teacher of any high school subject whether or 
not she knows anything about it. 

Unfortunately it is still among us as with 
others a sufficiently remarkable thing to know 
or do some one thing as well as may ever be 
expected of our feeble but aspiring race. 

The Nominating Committee consisting of 
Pearl I. Field, Isabella M. Cooper and Ethel 
Hutchins, submitted the following nominations 
for officers of the Section for the coming 
year: chairman, Margery Doud, Carondelet 
Branch, St. Louis Public Library; vice-chair- 
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man, Betsy Foye, Los Angeles Public Library ; 
secretary, Gladys Young Leslie, Seward Park 
Branch, New York Public Library. The re- 


port was unanimously adopted and these of. 
ficers declared elected. 
Forrest B. SPAULDING, Secretary pro tem, 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND TABLE 


The Library Buildings Round Table met 
Monday, July 6, in the Olympic Hotel Grill 
Room. 

Franklin H. Price outlined briefly the NoTE- 
WORTHY FEATURES OF THE NEW MAIN LIBRARY 
BUILDING OF THE FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA which is located in the Parkway, about 
four blocks from the City Hall Square. 

The building, when completed, will cost 
about six million dollars and will have a ca- 
pacity of between three and four million 
volumes, with shelving for 12,000 volumes of 
bound newspapers. The card catalog cases, 
which are to be placed in the halls of the 
first and second floors, will have a capacity of 
four million titles. Besides the catalog of 
the library they will also have on file the 
card catalog of the Library of Congress and 
of the Harvard Library. 

The reading rooms on the main floor will 
have wall shelving throughout, having a 15- 
inch marble base, thereby losing one shelf 
throughout this floor but avoiding the difh- 
culties of finding books near the floor, where 
they are frequently hard to see and where 
they collect the maximum of dirt. 

The roof contains an open air public reading 
room 240 by 75 feet and an enclosed one (sun 
parlor) 57 by 40 feet. The trustees of the 
library will have a dining room on the roof. 
There are passenger elevators extending to the 
roof to serve all these rooms. 

He mentioned the large amount of space de- 
voted to reading rooms, several of which are 
below street level, natural light being secured 
by excavation into the adjoining space to the 
sidewalk line, to admit light below the street 
level. A large part of the storage stacks is 
also several feet below the street level, and in 
fact below the level of high tide. Mr. Price’s 
account of the methods used to keep out the 
water, and of filling up the cracks to stop the 
seepage of water when these cracks developed 
during construction, was extremely interesting, 
although necessarily somewhat technical. 

Mr. Price also described in some detail the 
quarters and equipment for the members of 


the staff, which include such features a5 
a cafeteria with a capacity to serve 300 per. 
sons, reading and rest rooms, shower baths, 
a platform on the roof for the staff to ob. 
serve parades and processions which will use 
the Parkway, the idea being that members of 
the staff observing such parades should not 
use the public part of the building. The roof 
of the building also contains space for staff 
recreational purposes. The staff locker and 
dressing rooms are on the ground floor. The 
whole building is planned for ease of adding 
on the rear. 

SOME FEATURES OF THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC 
LIBRARY were presented in a paper by Linda A, 
Eastman of that library. Miss Eastman said 
in part: 

“Any description of the new main building 


of the Cleveland Public Library should be 
prefaced by the statement that it forms one 


unit of a group of buildings which is in slow 
process of construction, as this is a dominating 
fact explaining the whys and wherefores of 
many features of the building. 

“The number of reading rooms, sixteen, and 
their divisional arrangement, is one of the first 
things noted in a survey of the floor plans. 
The location of the various divisions was de- 
cided after a careful study of the inter-rela- 
tions of the various divisions and their indi- 
vidual requirements. 

“The main floor contains those divisions 
having most popular use and meeting the 
greatest number of quick-service calls. Those 
divisions having most scholarly use are placed 
so far as possible in the quieter parts of the 
building. The further provision of numerous 
small study rooms and cubicles for serious 
students, research and literary workers is al- 
ready proving a source of great satisfaction. 

“The breaking up of the book stacks, giving 
each division its own two or three tier stack 
immediately adjacent, with additional storage 
stacks, either above or below it, accessible to 
it by electric book-lift, is another feature de- 
signed to bring into the closest juxta-position 
the books on a given subject and the readers 
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who are interested in them. Wall shelving 
also covers all available space in the reading 
rooms. 

“Unusual details of the book-stacks are the 
extended base which gives to the books on 
bottom shelves more protection from splashing 
in cleaning floors; the fitting of the stack 
floors in a manner which permits of ventila- 
tion but prevents the possibility of books fall- 
ing through; gate bars at ends of lower tiers 
of stacks adjoining reading rooms, which will 
permit of closing any section of the stack 
from public access, if this is desirable; glazed 
doors with locks on certain sections of the 
stacks where choice books should be protected 
from dust and from casual handling, and 
movable working desks or extension shelves 
to attach to the shelves and the balcony rail- 
ings. A bronze mop-board protects the stacks 
at the floor line. The stack lighting was given 
special attention, the reflectors being shaped 
to screen the light from readers’ eyes so far as 
possible. 

“To obviate trucking the returned books 
across the reading room floors, they are sent 
by electric elevator to the balcony of the re- 
turn room, sorted and trucked up a ramp to 
the third tier of the main floor stack, from 
which they are distributed to their proper 
stacks either through the service elevator or 
the electric book-lifts. 

“Windows are so planned that nearly all 
rooms have rather exceptional natural light, 
and to insure adequate artificial lighting, ceil- 
ing lights are supplemented by desk and table 
lights. The latter are worked out to an orig- 
inal design studied to throw the light on the 
reader’s page and to avoid reflections and 
direct glare. On individual tables and desks 
they are placed near the front, at the left 
of the reader. They are made of bronze; the 
bulbs are locked in, and not removable without 
a key. 

“To fit the spaces and the requirements of 
the different rooms and the comfort of various 
readers, there is quite a variety in the size, 
shape and design of the reading tables, lengths 
varying from twelve feet to thirty inches, 
the latter being the individual tables which 
many readers prefer, and which have been 
quite generously provided in many of the 
rooms. Seats, too, have been planned with a 


view to comfort, and the Windsor, Bank of 
England and straight-back chairs have been 
worked over to combine graceful lines with 
strength and durability, while seats and 
benches of varying designs here and there 
invite the visitor to sit for a few moments and 
enjoy the nearest books or magazines. 

“Specially designed tables for the indexes 
to periodicals to public documents are located 
at the end of the General Reference Division 
adjoining the Public Catalog Room, thus 
making it easy to inquire into the general 
resources of the Library on any subject. 

“Each division has its own shelf-list and a 
duplication of its own part of the dictionary 
catalog, although this is not yet completed in 
some divisions. 

“Nearly ten thousand new catalog trays 
were installed, and most of the old cabinets 
were also brought to the building. The new 
cabinets are oak. Some of the other card 
files are metal, as are the vertical files for 
pamphlets, clippings and pictures. 

“The utilization of the corridors for display 
purposes is a very important feature. Ex- 
hibition cases have been built into the walls 
of the main corridor on the ground floor and 
on the second and third floors, and in addition 
glass display cases on floor standards were 
made for the broad corridor spaces between 
the stair-heads and for the attractive little 
exhibition corridor which gives access to the 
John G. White Collection. These standards 
together with the bulletin board frames and 
standards for the corridors are of beautifully 
wrought iron, and the lighting, ventilation 
and fittings of the cases have been carefully 
planned in minute detail. The two display 
cases in the front of the exterior at the street 
level have been successfully worked out by the 
architects, a difficult feat in a building of 
monumental type. Display racks of several 
types and sizes have been worked out to 
feature books in the divisions, and there are 
many bulletin boards. 

“There are 57 Bell telephone stations and 
16 extensions, with 16 outside trunk lines, 93 
P. A. X. automatic house "phones, seven tel- 
autograph stations, and a system of buzzers to 
call pages and assistants. The clocks are 
electrically synchronized. A conduo base 
throughout the building carries wire cables 
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to simplify future installations of lights, tele- 
phones, etc. 

“The placing of the children’s room (named 
the Lewis Carroll Room), on the third floor 
causes no inconvenience, as this room is more 
a laboratory for work with parents and 
teachers than for children themselves, who are 
not encouraged to come down town to the 
Main Library unaccompanied, and who for 
the most part are served through the branch 
and school libraries. 

“In the new Stevenson Room for Young 
People we hope to work out some of the 
vexed problems of the reading of intermedi- 
ates. The nanie was chosen for this room 
as the result of suggestions made by the pupils 
in English classes in the high schools, who 
were consulted for the purpose of learning 
what name would make an appeal to their 
interest. 

“Offices for the Reader’s Advisor off Bret 
Hall, and for the Extension Division of Adult 
Education in the School Department, are 
planned to further our best efforts in the 
movement for education of adults in which we 
are all so interested. 

“The name of the future Treasure Room 
was given with the hope and belief that it 
will attract treasures unto itself. The placing 
of donor’s tablets on the stair-walls was a 
happy inspiration of the architect, also valu- 
able for its cumulative suggestion of further 
gifts. Two small rooms have sound-proofed 
ceilings, one of the staff rest rooms and the 
room for the piano off the Music Section of 
the Fine Arts Divison. 

“The need for adequate working space for 
the staff can hardly be over-emphasized, as 
most librarians know. Insistence has been 
placed on it in planning this building, and the 
non-public departments have been laid out 
with care, with a view to the most economical 
routing of the various processes of their work, 
while the small work rooms provided for the 
public divisions meet a long-felt need. Al- 
though the old furniture used in many of the 
work rooms suffers by comparison with the 
fine new equipment of all public rooms, they 
are very comfortably adapted to their various 
purposes. 

“The top floor of the building has much 
space devoted to staff activities and staff wel- 
fare. The Assembly Room and the Class 


Room will be used for public meetings as welj 
as by the staff, but they were planned ang 
equipped with many possibilities in mind, and 
it is hoped that much “library spirit” wif] 
be developed within their walls as our younger 
workers meet with the older ones in apprentice 
classes, staff meetings, and staff parties; won- 
derful facilities for social functions are 
afforded on this floor, where the two rooms 
above mentioned open up together and on into 
the attractive women’s Staff Lounge, as well 
as out on the promenade which extends all 
around the building. Here, also, are the men’s 
Lounge, comfortably equipped; the Cafeteria 
which is expected to open in a few months; 
the Committee lunch room, where the Library 
Board or staff committees can “lunch and 
labor” when time presses, and where we hope 
many a visiting library friend may break 
bread with us in months to come; and adjoin- 
ing it is the Grill, equipped with range, re- 
frigerator, sink, cupboards and dishes for 
those who wish to bring their lunches. 

“Any librarian who is bemoaning delays in 
the starting of a library building may find 
solace in the following facts. The plans for 
the Cleveland building were all made and the 
building about to be begun in 1917, when the 
war and the resulting high building costs 
made it impossible to proceed. Had the 
building been built at that time, it would now 
be sadly inadequate to present needs, nor could 
it have been remodeled to its present plan, for 
the building as then proposed was less elastic 
in many ways than it is now. At that time 
it was thought that the Ground Floor, First, 
Second and Third floors would furnish ample 
space for the Library for at least twenty years, 
and the Fourth and Fifth floors were either 
to be left unbuilt or unfinished, or leased to 
some outside organization for a term of years. 
Either plan would have found the Library in 
a rather helpless situation today, for in the 
first case, it would have been much more diffi- 
cult to get a bond issue to complete a building 
occupied so short a time than for one not yet 
started and more obviously needed while in 
the second event, it might be quite impossible 
to oust a tenant who had a legal right to 
remain, and if that could be done, much money 
would still need to be forthcoming to adapt 
and equip the space for library uses. 
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“Judging from comments of different types 
of visitors, the attempt to make the building in- 
yiting and attractive has been successful. Cleve- 
land seems to be thoroughly enjoying the 
possession of a real main library building 
at last. 

“It has now been proved most fortunate that 
the building was delayed, making possible an 
entire working over of the plans. Depart- 
ments and divisions were reallocated and given 
more space, and new ones provided for; floors 
were strengthened to carry full weight of 
stacks wherever it may be necessary to put 
them in in the future; book-stack space was in- 
creased by eliminating a number of long cor- 
ridors which might in themselves have offered 
a serious policing problem; ceilings were raised 
to permit a two-tier stack on the Fifth Floor; 
six stack stairways were cut through between 
floors and three service elevators added; the 
walls of one room were strengthened to carry 
a future balcony; and, among other changes, 
our beautiful and stately Brett Memorial Hall 
was evolved out of what would have been 
an unsatisfactory combination of Delivery, 
Public Catalog and Information Room and a 
general concourse. 

“In the eight years since the building was 
first planned both the book collections and 
the work of the library have almost doubled. 
As it is, the present very liberal accommoda- 
tions for readers can be further increased, and 
the maximum book capacity is about four times 
the present need, but in years to come the 
officials of the Public Library and of the 
Federal Building may be exerting their com- 
bined efforts to induce the city fathers to 
allow extensions of both buildings to the 
north, the only side on which enlargement 
could ever be possible. 

“There is every indication that the numerous 
rooms for use for individual or group study, 
and for classes, clubs, and other meetings, will 
be scheduled to capacity in the very near 
future. 

“Most aptly to library buildings, as indeed 
to library administration in general, does that 
wise admonition of the architect, Daniel H. 
Burnham apply: ‘Make no little plans. They 
have no magic to stir man’s blood and prob- 
ably themselves will never be realized. Make 


big plans, aim high, . . . . remembering that a 
noble, logical diagram once recorded will 
never die.’” 


Anne M. Mulheron discussed the REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF A MODERN LIBRARY BUILDING 
SERVING A RURAL COMMUNITY. She empha- 
sized the relatively minor importance of a 
library building for a rural community, and 
where such a building was erected she be- 
lieved that it should be a small one. Their ex- 
perience in Multnomah County, Ore., was that 
at least one of their branch library buildings 
for a rural community was very much larger 
than was necessary. The type of service that 
rural readers desire is such that it does not 
lead them to stay for any length of time in a 
library building: in other words, a large read- 
ing room and other features for library serv- 
ice in a big building which is customary in 
a city, does not seem to be necessary for 
the rural library, emphasis being laid on the 
circulation end of the work. 


Miss Mulheron was of the opinion that 
some of the best work for the rural com- 
munity can be done through the traveling book 
truck which delivers the books to the homes 
of the people in the country. 


A very lively discussion on the whole sub- 
ject took place, which branched out into lines 
not directly covered by the opening addresses. 
A considerable part of the discussion had ref- 
erence to administrative problems, and their 
relation to the arrangement of the building, 
etc. One of the interesting problems dis- 
cussed was the matter of the staff use of the 
library telephones and the arrangement of tele- 
phones for staff and public use. Quite a 
variety of experiences was brought out, vary- 
ing all the way from the unlimited use of 
the library telephones on the part of the staff, 
to a prohibited personal use of library tele- 
phones, although one library provides a 
telephone in the staff rest room for the per- 
sonal use of the staff, outside their hours of 
duty. Pay telephones for the personal use 
of the public and the staff, is the method some 
libraries follow in dealing with this problem. 


The meeting was well attended and many 
took part in the discussions. Charles Hodgson, 
of Chicago, who was to discuss the possibil- 
ities of underground book storage and the 
storage of books under the level of the street, 
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could not present his paper, and that phase of 
the matter was omitted. 

Samuel H. Ranck, chairman of the round 
table, presided, and Chalmers Hadley, of the 


Cincinnati Public Library was elected chair. 
man of the round table for next year, 
SAMUEL H. Ranck, 
Chairman, 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION ROUND TABLE 


The first meeting of the Order and Book 
Selection round table was held on the morn- 
ing of July 10. The chairman, May Wood 
Wigginton, of the Denver Public Library, pre- 
sided. 


The first address was: 


STAFF READING AS AN AID TO 
BOOK SELECTION 


By Rosatie Mumrorp, Detroit Public 
Library 


Five years ago in the Detroit Public Library 
the books were practically all chosen by two 
persons, the librarian and the head of the or- 
der department. We decided to divide the 
selection by making the head of each depart- 
ment responsible for the books written on his 
or her subject. We felt that responsibility for 
purchase would keep each department in- 
formed on the books within its scope. 

With this idea a committee was organized 
consisting of the heads of departments, heads 
of divisions and four branch librarians (out 
of the total number of eighteen) the latter 
serving for a month at a time in rotation. The 
head of the order department is chairman of 
this committee, which numbers about 20. We 
meet informally once a week to discuss ap- 
proval books. It adds much to the interest to 
have each reviewer read his own review when 
possible. The first hour is spent on non- 
fiction, then: the fiction is considered. After 
the discussion on each book it is voted on as to 
acceptance or rejection by a show of hands. 
A book can always be reconsidered for good 
reasons after it has been rejected. 

We take 80 periodicals for the use of the 
staff. An hour a week for reading of re- 
views and looking over the new books was 
allowed several years ago and is greatly ap- 
preciated. The staff periodicals are also cir- 
culated for use at home. 

Once a week books are sent out from the 
order department for review to the depart- 
ments and branches. The book is charged in 
the order department (usually ten days are al- 


lowed, including two Sundays) and a slip in- 
serted which says: 

“Approval books: Indicate approval or re- 
jection by marking ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ on the review 
card and sign full name. Please return to 
Order Department.” 


The reviews are written on standard library 
catalog size manila cards. 

We try to send books suitable to the taste 
of the reviewer and if she has any special 
leaning toward poetry, religion, nature books, 
psychology, detective stories, Arctic travel, 
Canadian affairs, we are more than willing to 
have her review books on those subjects. In 
our training class we give special attention to 
book reviewing as part of the book selection 
course. 

In the matter of fiction particularly, the 
staff reviews are a great help. Every book of 
fiction is read by a staff member and in doubt- 
ful cases, by two or three. 

We have requested the fiction reviewer -to 
call attention to any features of any book 
which might prove objectionable for open 
shelves, but, in spite of our care, there have 
been indignant protests. 

The question of whether the library has a 
right to demand that the staff read out of 
library hours occurs. We do not really de- 
mand it but a great deal of reading of review 
books is done on the assistant’s own time, as 
the hour a week allowed is not really sufficient. 

I shall sketch briefly for you the way the 
preparation is made for book selection by the 
various departments : 

Technology: The publications of McGraw- 
Hill, Longmans, Green, Van Nostrand, Wiley, 
Prentice-Hall and Simmons Boardman, are re- 
ceived on approval when issued and are re- 
tained if they prove needful upon examination. 
The following sources are regularly checked 
for new titles, besides other occasional sources 
—Publishers’ Weekly, Technical Book Review 
Digest (Pittsburgh), New Technical Books 
(New York), Public Affairs Information 
Service and the various publishers’ circulars 
and catalogs. 
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Eighty-four current technical magazines are 
checked by members of the staff and brief 
record made of all reviews for books within 
the scope of the department. This record is 
made on form cards and a copy is typed for 
filing in a special cumulative index. 


Once a week, from available titles, an order 
is made up with due consideration to the 
actual or probable demand in the various sub- 
jects and according to funds on hand. 


Fine Arts: For actual book selection the 
Burlington Magazine and the Connoisseur are 
carefully read and checked, as their reviews 
are considered especially critical and depend- 
able. International Studio, Studio (English) 
and American Magazine of Art are checked 
and the art sections of London Mercury, Lon- 
don Bookman, New Republic, Saturday Re- 
view of Books, New York Times Book Re- 
view and Books (New York Herald). A 
review file is kept with critical excerpts from 
these reviews. The head of the department 
reads all approval books and writes original 
reviews of them for consideration of the book 
committee. 


Music and Drama: All the music and 
drama magazines which contain book reviews 
are checked by the staff, as they appear, as 
well as the New York Times Book Review 
and Saturday Review, for books in their scope. 


Reference: The reading by the reference 
assistants of staff periodicals is more for 
general information and knowledge of the new 
books for use in their work with the public 
than with book selection in view. The head 
of the department reads the book review 
magazines for book selection. The assistants 
take, as their share of reading, approval 
books, about one book a month. 


Open Shelf: In the open shelf division of 
the circulation department the two readers’ 
assistants must be informed on “up to the 
minute” new books, often even before their 
publication. They look over and read book 
reviews in many magazines, and keep a review 
file which is weeded out when the Book Re- 
view Digest comes. The readers’ assistants 
come alternately to the book committee and 
their report as to popular demand and re- 
quests of patrons is, of course, invaluable in 
deciding on books. They each review one 
book a week for the book committee. 


Civics: The civics division depends mostly 
on the Public Affairs Information Service be- 
cause the economic magazines are usually very 
late with their book reviews. Every important 
economic, financial and political magazine, 
however, is checked for reviews, as well as 
newspapers. All approval books classing in 
the 300’s, except 370 and 390, are looked over 
by members of the civics staff. 

Juvenile Department: Four times a year a 
list of 30 or 40 approved titles is compiled 
and presented at a meeting of all heads of 
children’s departments and as many assistants 
as can be spared. Each assistant in the 
juvenile department is required to read three 
juvenile books a month. 

Order Department: Practically all the 
principal book review magazines are looked 
over by the head of the order department and 
are checked and indexed on cards, as soon as 
they are received, for the review file. This 
review file is thus strictly up to date and is 
invaluable to us. It is accessible to the whole 
staff and is constantly consulted by them. It is 
weeded out once in six months and the back 
reviews are kept in the reference department, 
as many titles are included which do not ap- 
pear in the Book Review Digest. 

A sum of money ($200.00) is put aside each 
year from the book fund to purchase new 
books for the use of the staff. 

A committee of three, who serve for six 
months, chosen from the whole staff, selects 
the books for this staff library, the aim being 
to have “books of permanent importance, 
charm and stimulation, available to the whole 
staff” and to furnish inspirational and infor- 
mational reading, not only recreational. 

Suggestions from members of the staff are 
considered and the number of reserves waiting 
for a book determines the number of copies 
to be bought. The books are eventually placed 
in the public collection. 

Everyone agrees that the staff library has 
been a boon and is greatly appreciated. The 
books are in constant use and there is always 
a large reserve list. 


This paper was followed by discussion, and 
the following points were brought out: 

Chalmers Hadley of the Cincinnati Public 
Library stressed the fact that the staff should 
be invited, urged, even forced to read and 
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write reviews to help them in arranging their 
ideas, develop critical sense and eliminate per- 
sonal bias. They should sacrifice their own 
desires in reading and read along various lines 
for the public good. They should also read 
along special lines for it is excellent to have 
in a library authorities on various subjects. 
Reviews appearing in magazines do not take 
the place of staff reviews as they do not take 
into consideration the value of a book to the 
public as a whole. 

Rachel Agg of the Evansville Public Li- 
brary described a series of reading courses 
conducted at staff meetings to improve the 
general knowledge of assistants in all grades 
of service, and to establish and improve the 
standard of taste and criticisms. One year, 
books on foreign relations were studied, and 
during the following winter other phases of 
sociology, including such subjects as immigra- 
tion, education, economics. Another year 
literature, including fiction was the unifying 
subject. Introductory talks were made by spe- 
cialists and members of the staff who were 
qualified to do so led the discussions. 

Helen F. Ingersoll of the Denver Public 
Library described the weekly meetings of her 
branch staff to report on books. Special books, 
particularly juvenile books, are assigned the 
members of the staff to review, and branch 
orders are made up following these reviews. 
The head of the order department visits these 
branch meetings to aid the staff in increasing 
their information about the new books. 

Constance Ewing of the Library Associa- 
tion of Portland said it was her practice to 
assign books for review without regard to the 
personal taste of the staff members. They 
must be returned by a certain date and a re- 
view form filled in. The number of titles for 
purchase is recommended, and these reviews 
are kept on file in the circulation department 
where they are much used. 

Art magazines and other publications from 
which books are ordered are assigned to mem- 
bers of the staff, and each assistant is en- 
trusted with some non-fiction class, thus en- 
couraging a personal interest in preserving 
well-rounded collections. 

Following this discussion, the next subject 
on the program BUYING FOR THE GREAT WEST, 
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was taken up and the following paper was 
read: 


BUYING WESTERN BOOKS 
By Cnartes W. Smiru, University of Wash. 
ington Library 

In any discussion of the problems of book- 
buying in the West, the factor of geographical 
location demands first consideration. The 
western librarian has little chance of securing 
bargains in rare books from second hand cata- 
logs. And this geographical handicap is meas- 
ured also in terms of the cost of travel. 

Of recent years many of the most important 
items of Americana have appeared only in the 
auction rooms and the distance from New 
York is a disadvantage which cannot well be 
overcome, Bidding through agents on items 
that have not been seen and which cannot be 
examined is unsatisfactory and for the most 
part unprofitable. 

Book selection also is more difficult than in 
the East. The distance from the large li- 
braries where copies of various titles and 
editions may be examined is no small disad- 
vantage. One must face also the lack of ade- 
quate printed bibliographical aids such as are 
presumably more plentiful for the older sec- 
tions of the country. 

In the West, due to the newness of the 
country and its recent development, there are 
few private book collections from which to 
recruit local material. The hunter for western 
books will fare better in London or Leipzig 
than in a western town. 

Librarians do not need to be told that there 
is a scarcity of all kinds of Americana. This 
condition of the market, however, is distress- 
ingly true of western Americana. What 
started some twenty years ago as a fad of 
collecting western books grew into an epidemic 
and became especially virulent among certain 
American millionaires. As a result prices 
mounted by leaps and bounds and practically 
all first class items are now in the hands of 
collectors or are held by dealers awaiting still 
higher prices. 

It may as well be admitted at the outset that 
no amount of enthusiasm or perseverance can 
entirely overcome the geographical handicap. 
By virtue of necessity, nevertheless, practical 
methods of meeting the situation are being 
evolved and fair headway is being made in 
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building up western collections of books about 
the West. 

The western buyer has learned, in the first 
place, to give prompt attention to second-hand 
catalogs. Promising catalogs are read and 
acted upon the day of receipt. Orders for 
all important items are placed at once by wire 
or cable. 


Another way of offsetting the unfavorable 
geographical location is to make occasional 
visits to the book centers where stocks can be 
examined and direct purchases made. It is 
obvious that only the large buyer can have 
recourse to this method. He can also afford 
a personal agent in the East to scout for ma- 
terial. The average library in the West can 
expect little help either from visit or personal 
agent. The general library agent is not effec- 
tive and the specialist in western books will 
devote himself particularly to the wealthy col- 
lector. 

In 1909 a union check list of books relating 
to the Pacific Northwest was prepared by 
thirteen libraries. This located each item in 
the various libraries co-operating, and stimu- 
lated the collection and preservation of west- 
ern material. 


Several periodicals published within the Pa- 
cific Northwest carry reviews of local books. 
The Washington Historical Quarterly aims to 
list all important new publications relating to 
the Northwest and Alaska. 


A useful and inexpensive way of keeping in 
touch with publications relating to the West 
is to subscribe to the galley proof sheets for 
American History and Description as issued 
by the Library of Congress. During the year 
of 1924 about 400 such proof strips were is- 
sued at a cost of approximately $6.00. 


The economic problems have been more dif- 
ficult to meet than the bibliographical ones. 
The small western libraries have been com- 
pelled to use their funds for the immediately 
necessary books and to defer the making of 
special collections. Nor has it been possible 
for the larger libraries to match purses with 
the East. The result has been a careful limita- 
tion in the field of collection and a rigid selec- 
tion of materials within that field. Economy 
has taught co-ordination and this co-ordina- 
tion is relieving to some extent at least the 
competition for western books. 


Photoduplication is serving also to check the 
soaring prices of Americana. Since it is in- 
formation that the librarian seeks to secure, 
not editions or bindings, the photostat serves 
as an excellent substitute for the original. 
The possibilities of making and exchanging 
photostatic copies of rare texts promise much 
for the future of historical scholarship in the 
West. This appears to be the most promising 
of all methods of interlibrary co-operation. 

In closing this short discussion, it seems de- 
sirable to emphasize the importance of pur- 
chasing the new books as they appear. It is 
doubtless better to obtain some mediocre or 
worthless material than to risk higher prices 
or failure later on. A sense of historic values 
is an asset to the buyer of local history, but a 
vision of the future is as important as a 
knowledge of the past. 


This was followed by the paper: 


BOOK BUYING FOR A WESTERN 
COUNTY LIBRARY 


By Anna G. Hatt, Umatilla (Ore.) County 
Library 


In buying books for a county library we 
find that one of the first difficulties is that the 
usual per capita estimate for copies of much 
used titles is not adequate. The population 
is so widely scattered and the separate groups 
served are so small that an abnormal number 
of copies is necessary, especially of books for 
children. 

We find also that the wear and tear is very 
heavy on books in a county system. Boxing 
and shipping is often hastily and carelessly 
done. 

The building up of a central reference col- 
lection for a county is expensive. The variety 
of demands from so many various com- 
munities calls for a wide range of reference 
material. The question is continually open 
as to how much reference material shall be 
placed in branches serving communities of 
from 500 to 1,500 population, situated 35 to 40 
miles from the central library. 

In buying fiction we select each year four 
or five titles that seem to us outstanding and 
buy one copy each for every branch, with one 
or two copies extra to send to stations. Of 
the other fiction we buy from two to five 
copies and make up assortments for each 
branch, lending them for three months and 
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then transferring them to other branches. The 
demand in the small towns for new fiction is 
not especially heavy, and there is a continual 
call for the older titles. We buy heavily of 
resewed reprints, for instance, Joseph Lincoln 
had, this year, a new novel Rugged water. 
We purchased three copies of that and in 
looking over our records found that we had 
never purchased Fair harbor which was out 
this year in reprints. We bought eleven copies 
of Fair harbor and placed one in every branch 
where it was just as welcome as if it had 
been a new title at $2.00. Our library branches 
occasionally supplement their fiction supply 
with a small rental collection of their own, 
buying a few titles, which we have not been 
able to supply and lending them until they 
have paid for themselves. We also maintain 
a large rental collection at central which gives 
us one copy each of a very large selection of 
fiction. 


In building up the reference and general 
collection for the branches we obtain as much 
cheap and free material as possible and then 
treat it with as much respect as if it were 
books and not pamphlets. 

For general books for pleasurable reading 
such as travel, biography, essays, poetry and 
drama, we buy as a rule only one copy each. 
We circulate these from the central library 
for a month or two or longer if the demand is 
great, then make them up into assortments for 
the branches for three-month loans, moving 
the collection from branch to branch as in- 
terest indicates. We send regular shipments 
to the branches every three months. These 
shipments are composed of two kinds of loans, 
indefinite loans and three-month loans. The 
indefinite loans include only books which have 
been purchased for all branches. The three- 
month loans are books of which we have pur- 
chased only a few copies. We send at the 
same time books that have been rebound or 
duplicates that are no longer needed at the 
central library. 


We study continually to build up our 
branches to meet all the usual and most fre- 
quent demands and to build our central col- 
lection to meet all possible demands. Our 
three-month books always keep each branch 
supplied at all times with general selections 
to attract the best readers. 
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It is cheaper to catalog a large number of 
copies of a few titles than a large number of 
separate titles. We buy fiction and juvenile 
books in resewed binding, do some carefy| 
mending, and frequently rebind. We spend no 
money on binding periodicals. 

It is economy to place large orders which 
can be sent by freight in one shipment. We 
do not buy expensive books of any kind as we 
have found that cheaper editions have fre. 
quently followed within a year or so, as the 
publishers usually experiment to see how much 
the traffic will bear. 

A book fund of $3,000 spread over 3,000 
square miles is not large, but careful buying 
and careful study of our needs, helps us to 
keep within our fund and yet give fairly satis- 
factory service to a large number of people. 

In discussing BUYING FOR A LITTLE WESTERN 
TowN, Mary P. Weaver, Rocky Ford, Colo- 
rado Public Library, said that it differs only 
in quantity, not in quality, from buying for a 
larger western town. “Our Main Street” has 
the same type of mind as the larger and longer 
Broadway. 

“The Booklist helps by separating books 
suitable for small libraries. When one has to 
depend on book criticisms with no chance of 
seeing the book before ordering reliable lists 
are of great value. 

“In a small town one can get only a few 
books in popular copyrights. Carriage is a 
large item in the West and orders must be 
small on account of lack of funds. 


“For children we buy the standard classics 
and the best of the new ones as Dr. Dolittle. 
We are slow to add new titles until we are 
sure of them.” 


The secretary read some notes sent in by 
Albert C. Read of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, describing his methods of receiving 
books quickly in spite of his distance from 
publishing centers. He has an arrangement 
with some 14 leading publishing houses to send 
advance copies and proof sheets and he recom- 
mends that an A.L.A. committee on book se- 
lection make such an arrangement for other 
libraries or groups of libraries. Mr. Read 
also recommends that the reviews of the larger 
libraries be placed at the disposal of smaller 
libraries in the neighborhood. He recommended 
the use of water freight for the Pacific coast. 
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A motion was carried that the Order and 
Book Selection round table be perpetuated in 
the American Library Association. It was 
moved and carried that Rosalie Mumford, of 


the Detroit Public Library, should be chair- 
man for the next annual meeting. 
May Woop WIccINTON, 
Chairman. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


The meeting of the Section was held on 
Friday, July 10, at 9:30 a. m. Sydney B. 
Mitchell, chairman, presided. In the absence 
of Louise Singley, Ethel M. Fair acted as 
secretary. 

W. E. Henry, University of Washington 
Library, made a frank examination of library 
school pedagogy in his paper, HOW CAN WE 
IMPROVE OUR TEACHING? Poor teaching, he 
said, may be the result of lack of ability to 
teach, to inspire, to adequately present the in- 
formation intended for the student or to ade- 
quately direct the effort of the student. The 
cause is not so often the lack of knowledge of 
the subject as the lack of appreciation of the 
human application of the subject. A vision 
must go with the subject taught. A real teach- 
er will present the subject as a tool in the 
student’s hand, as a source of power, as a 
means of life, as inspiring respect for such 
educational and social service as the library 
can eminently render. 

Mr. Henry then introduced what he called 
his “personal notion’”—the policy of combining 
a teaching position with actual service in a 
library, to prevent the danger of a teacher’s 
becoming too theoretical and leaving behind 
the practical application. He also laid the ob- 
ligation for securing good teachers upon the 
director of the school. 

Charles H. Compton opened the discussion 
of this paper. He attributed poor teaching 
in library schools to the instructors’ having 
too much to do. From personal experience 
this he considered the weakness of part-time 
teaching. 

F, K. Walter agreed that the teacher who 
fails to keep in touch with actual practice 
loses in efficiency but declined to follow Mr. 
Henry to the conclusion that the best results 
are necessarily obtained from part-time teach- 
ing. The mere doing of library work is not 
the test. The remedies suggested for poor 
teaching were (1) better salaries, (2) due 
recognition of teaching ability, (3) definite 


contributions to library policies from school 
faculties, (4) elimination of many special lec- 
turers who may be good librarians but not 
necessarily good teachers. 

Alice S. Tyler said that the vision must not 
be lost in the intricacies of the subject. Part- 
time teaching she considered theoretically 
ideal; practically, questionable. 

Della J. Sisler in her paper on WHAT CATA- 
LOGING TO TEACH IN A FIRST OR ONE-YEAR 
COURSE AND HOW TO TEACH IT, urged one code, 
the L. C. Briefer forms, she said, may be 
made by omissions if desired. The great need 
of a textbook was noted. 

The subject matter of the first year neces- 
sarily must be the technical foundation. Co- 
operation in forming technicians was also 
urged from other courses. 

To make the course more interesting and 
less difficult, Miss Sisler had introduced visual 
instruction, using a projection lantern to re- 
produce cards and title pages, accompanying 
this by instruction and discussion. This was 
also recommended as a new era in revision 
methods. 

Mrs. Marie S. Alfonso preferred one form 
for as many entries as possible. M. W. Getch- 
ell thought the advantage of projection lantern 
was not apparent as it left the responsibility 
for correction to the student. Josephine A. 
Rathbone suggested that it was not altogether 
desirable to have cataloging, classification and 
subject headings taught by the same person. 

The paper on WHAT TO TEACH IN BOOK SE- 
LECTION IN A FIRST OR ONE-YEAR COURSE AND 
HOW TO TEACH IT, by Helen E. Haines, was 
read by Mr. Mitchell. The purpose of teach- 
ing set forth by Miss Haines is “to impart to 
students the professional knowledge of a 
skilled bookman, the sound literary judgment 
of the experienced literary reviewer and the 
enduring enthusiasm of the true book lover.” 
The teaching then will include standards of 
literature, and study of aids and bibliography 
guides, instruction and practice in oral re- 
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viewing and the writing of book annotations, 
apportionment of book fund and analysis of 
community needs. In the treatment of fiction, 
Miss Haines advocates less emphasis on litera- 
ry criticism than on practical evaluation. Miss 
Haines in her own course uses the Publishers’ 
Weekly throughout the year as a basis of 
selection and discussion of current books. 

“Unity and vitality” she considers the funda- 
mental elements of the study, avoiding gen- 
eralization. 

Margaret S. Williams of Albany, advocated 
a general knowledge of books, including pub- 
lishers’ aids; the development of a librarian’s 
attitude toward the problem; and a knowledge 
of annotations, evaluation and reviewing. 

Mrs. Julia S. Harron thought that Miss 
Haines’ intensive studies were impracticable in 
the face of the lack of book background of 
most students. 

Miss Rathbone criticized the amount of 
time devoted to study of the Publishers’ 
Weekly believing that this was a doubtful 
method for the average teacher. Also she 
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thought that the current book was over-empha- 
sized. She called attention to the fact that 
current buying was determined by the present 
collection. She recommended beginning ip. 
tensive book selection later in the term to allow 
the students time for adjustment and more 
perspective. She considered also that the study 
should include the interest, need and back- 
ground of the reading public. 

In connection with the voting on the busi- 
ness of the section, Miss Tyler suggested de- 
fining what constituted membership in the 
Section and the function of the Section, 

Mr. Mitchell said he understood that the 
Section was rather a forum for discussion 
than an organization for business. 

The Nominating Committee presented the 
names of Charles H. Compton of the St 
Louis Public Library for chairman and Alice 
G. Higgins of the Library School of the New 
York Public Library for secretary. These 
persons were unanimously elected to the posi- 
tions for the ensuing year. 

Ernuet M. Farr, Acting Secretary, 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS ROUND TABLE 


The public documents group met in joint 
session with the National Association of State 


RELIGIOUS 


The Religious Book round table was held 
on the afternoon of July 8 in Room 204 at 
the Olympic Hotel. It was in charge of the 
chairman, Frank G. Lewis of the American 
Baptist Historical Society and of the Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. About 
thirty-five were in attendance, practically all 
of these being persons connected with public 
and other non-theological libraries. This had 
been anticipated. Also, there had been criti- 
cism of recent meetings of the round table be- 
cause attention had not been given to the in- 
terest of general libraries in religious books. 
Accordingly the meeting this year had been ar- 
ranged specifically for those not connected 
with the libraries of theological seminaries. 

The chairman called attention to the pur- 
pose of the meeting and indicated some of the 
religious book needs of public and other gen- 
eral libraries, suggesting that such a library 
ought to have all important current English 
translations of the Bible. He mentioned espe- 


Libraries on Wednesday, July 8, at 2:00 p,m. 
(See page 373.) 


BOOK ROUND TABLE 


cially the American revision with the Apoc- 
rypha, as now published by Nelson, the 
Douay Bible, the Shorter Bible, as edited by 
Professor C. F. Kent and others, and the 
Children’s Bible. 

A public library ought to have also the 
recent translation of the Old Testament, in 
two volumes, by Professor James Moffatt, and 
the so-called Jewish Bible, namely, the Holy 
Scriptures, according to the Massoretic Text, 
published by the Jewish Publication Society 
of America. For the New Testament there 
should be the Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment and those issued by Weymouth, James 
Moffatt, Helen B. Montgomery, and Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. 

As such versions of the Bible are essential 
so also a general library ought to have as 
many as possible of the volumes of the “Wis- 
dom of the East” Series, published by Dutton, 
in order that the sacred books of all the great 
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world religions may be available for reading 
and study. 

The Mythology of all races, as now being 
issued by the Archaeological Institute of 
America in thirteen volumes, was proposed as 
4 valuable survey of the various religions. 

Religious periodicals were emphasized as an 
important element of religious literature. The 
chairman suggested that frequently the official 
church papers of the churches represented in 
a community may be secured without cost 
through interesting church leaders in the value 
of supplying these publications through the 
public library for general use. In addition, 
such papers as the Christian Century, the 
Christian Work, the Harvard Theological Re- 
view, the Hibbert Journal, and the Journal of 
Religion, were mentioned as among the de- 
sirable titles to consider. 

The chairman called attention to the A. L. 
A. Catalog, which is to be published in 1926, 
as an important guide for religious books as 
soon as it appears. 

As a supplement of general works which 
are of permanent value for reading and refer- 
ence, the chairman distributed a list of cur- 
rent books on religion and related subjects, 
which he had selected last month. It should 
be considered as suggestive of interesting 
books on religion issued during 1924 and thus 
far in 1925, rather than as in all cases books 
of permanent importance. Two or three titles 
previous to 1924 are included for their par- 
ticular worth. The list follows: 


Monographs of Interest 


Agar, F. A. Competent church, Revell. 1924. $1.00. 

Agar, F. A. Stewardship of life. Revell. 1924. $0.75. 

Athearn, W. S. Character building in a democracy. 
Macmillan. 1924. $1.75. 


Avey, A. E. Historical method in Bible study. Scrib- 
ner. 1924. $1.25. 


Buckham, J. W. Personality and psychology. Doran. 
1924. $1.75. 

Burkitt, F. C. Christian beginnings. Univ. of Lon- 
don Press. 1924. 4s 6d. 

Cabot, Philip. Except ye be born again. Macmillan. 
1924. $1.50. 

Calkins, Raymond. Christian church in the modern 
world. Macmillan. 1924. $1.75. 

Case, A. T. Liberal Christianity and religious edu- 
cation. Macmillan. 1924. $2.00. 

Catholic church. New missal for every day. Ben- 
ziger. 1925. $1.75. 

Foreign student in America. Edited by Wheeler, 
King and Davidson. Asso. Pr. 1925. $1.75. 

Fosdick, H. E. Modern use of the Bible. Macmillan. 
1924. $1.60. 


Fosdick and Eddy. Science and religion. Doran. 
1924. $0.10. 

Goodspeed, E. J. Making of the English New Testa- 
ment. Univ. of Chicago Press. 1925. $1.50. 

Hartt, R. L. The man himself. Doubleday. 1923. 
$2.50. 

Hughes, Rupert. Why I quit going to church. Truth 
Seeker Co. 1925. $0.75. 

Hume, R. E. World’s living religions. Clark. 1924. 
7s. 

Jefferson, C. E. Five present-day controversies. 
Revell. 1924. $1.50. 

Johnson, F. W. Problems of boyhood. Revised edi- 
tion. Univ. of Chicago Press. 1924. $1.25. 

Jones, R. M. Fundamental ends of life. Macmillan. 
1924. $1.75. 


Lewis, Edwin. Jesus Christ and the human quest. 
Abingdon Press. 1924. $3.00. 

Leiser, Joseph. American Judaism. Bloch. 1925. 
$2.50. 

Massee, J. C. Eternal life in action. Revell. 1925. 
$1.50. 

Mathews, Shailer. Contributions of science to re- 
ligion. Appleton. 1924. $3.00. 

Mathews, Shailer. Faith of modernism. Macmillan. 
1924. $1.50. 

Moffatt, James, ed. Everyman's life of Jesus. Do- 
ran. 1925, $1.50. 


Mother’s letters to a school-master. Knopf. 1923. 
$4.00. 


Parks, Leighton. What is modernism? Scribner. 
1924. $1.00. 


Powys, J. C. Religion of a sceptic. Dodd. 1925. 
$1.00. 


Price, M. T. Christian missions and oriental civil- 
izations. Shanghai. 1924. 16s. 


Seymour, St. John D. Tales of King Solomon. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 1924. 7s. 6d. 

Slosson, E. E. Chats on science, Century. 1924. 
$2.00. 

Smith, J. M. P. Prophets and their times. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1925. $2.25. 


Stidger, W. L. That God’s house may be filled. 
Doran. $1.50. 

Streeter, B. H. Four gospels; a study of origins. 
Macmillan, 1925. $3.50. 


Streibert, M. A. Youth and the Bible. Macmillan. 

1924, $2.25. 

Thomson, J. A. What is man? Putnam. 1924. 
$2.00. 

The interest in the meeting manifested by 
all who were present was rather definite evi- 
dence that the round table will best serve its 
purpose in other years by having a program 
somewhat resembling that of 1925, leaving the 
discussion of the particular problems of theo- 
logical libraries to be considered by the libra- 
rians of such librarie§ in meetings particularly 
for that purpose. It has been proposed that 
such a meeting be held in New York in con- 
nection with the annual Conference of Eastern 
College Librarians at Thanksgiving time. 
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The chairman for the past year was asked 
to continue to serve during the year 1925-1926, 
and consented to do so. Clara W. Herbert, 
Public Library, PD. c. 


Washington, was 


chosen as secretary for the coming year, 
Either of these officers will welcome any 
proposals which may be used in planning for 
the meeting to be held in 1926. 

FRANK GRANT Lewis, Chairman, 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


First Session 


Each program of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion was of absorbing interest to those who at- 
tended. The chairman, Willis H. Kerr of the 
Kansas State Teachers College Library pre- 
sided at the meetings. In his opening ad- 
dress Mr. Kerr said, in part: 


“Standards are being set in library work. 
For nearly ten years we have had the Certain 
standards of high school library organization 
and administration; and now we are indebted 
to Mr. Certain for his new elementary school 
library standards. The new California score 
card for high school libraries is out. We 
have the Measuring Stick for teacher-train- 
ing libraries. The A. L. A. Committee on 
Education has recently recommended standard 
outlines of library instruction for the grades, 
for high schools, and for the normal schools. 
Library school curricula are being standard- 
ized. Library personnel is to be classified and 
standardized. A library survey is being made. 
School library architectural standards are be- 
ing published. Co-operative book lists are the 
order of the day. 

“T welcome these library standards, but I 
am afraid of what they will do. I do not want 
to see library work all poured into one set of 
molds. I do not want to see individuality 
driven out of library service. (Really, I have 
no fear of .that result; but for the moment I 
am stressing it.) We need standards. We must 
have them. But we must learn how to in- 
terpret them, how to apply them. 


“T do not want to see school library work 
mechanized. I do not wish to hear the ma- 
chinery creak or rattle or roar. For our work 
is a thing of the spirit. It is not a matter of 
getting it out of a book or of applying a 
rule of thumb, or of assigning so many pages 
of reading. 

“I do not believe we can reduce book selec- 
tion to popular vote. I do not believe boys 
and girls of school age or college age can 
ever be taught in class all about using the li- 


brary. I believe they should learn to use a 
good library by patient, individual explanation 
of the various facilities and resources,” 

“Co-operation is the watchword” was the 
underlying theme of a paper on THE FACULTY 
AND THE LIBRARY given by Anna V. Jennings, 
State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. A 
better understanding between teachers and ]j- 
brarians is desirable. The development of the 
school library is one of the most outstanding 
features in library progress in the last twenty 
years, the library habit is being cultivated in 
many schools and our future faculties and pa- 
trons of the public libraries are being trained, 
The great dominant purpose of the school li- 
brary should be so to train the boys and girls 
that they will make use of the public library 
after leaving school as a means of continuing 
their education, especially for those who leave 
school too early and for adults who are seek- 
ing an opportunity for self-education. 

The teacher’s interest in the library must 
have started before he becomes a member of 
the faculty if he responds to the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the library. The spirit of co- 
operation is most important and must be care- 
fully fostered. The librarian must be willing 
to serve, and at the same time be wise enough 
to direct the faculty rather than do the work 
that belongs to them. Every librarian must 
keep in touch with the trend of education, 
must know what schools and colleges are do- 
ing or he cannot meet the demands of his posi- 
tion. 

Many of us recalled our own experience as 
Marguerite Cameron of the Library Associa- 
tion of Portland gave us the following inti- 
mate glimpse into the hearts of a few child 
types in her paper CHILDREN I HAVE KNOWN 
IN SCHOOL AND LIBRARY. 

“Into the Children’s Room rushed three mid- 
dle-sized boys. ‘Miss Cameron,’ they gasped 
and there was a look about them—but I didn’t 
realize at that moment that they were strug- 
gling with the divine spark of authorship. 
‘Miss Cameron,’ they reiterated, as they thrust 
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a bulging tablet into my hands, ‘we’re writing 
a book and we want to know if you think it 
is good enough.’ Here was husky aspiring 
youth, And so we chatted about their pre- 
cious opus. To these boys everything that 
had to do with books voluntarily meant the 
library. 

I often think of a truism which we must ac- 
cept more or less seriously: a man, a child, a 
woman sleeps 8 hours, works 8 hours, 4 hours 
is consumed in eating, dressing, going to and 
from work and all the necessary little daily 
tasks. In the four remaining hours a man 
does as he pleases, follows a hobby, trains his 
talents, or loafs. At least, he does as he 
wishes. And in that four hours we read the 
index of the man who is, and the promise of 
the man who is to be. 

“The Oriental peoples who come to our 
shores cherish the library friendship, which to 
them is a great privilege. At Christmas time 
one Japanese mother sent a request by her 
children for the nicest edition of Arabian 
nights. No, she didn’t want the book—just the 
name and all about it that she might buy it to 
send to Japan to a little boy, who had once 
lived in America.” 

The Normal School and Teachers College 
round table brought out many points of inter- 
est as presided over by John S. Richards, 
State Teachers College Library of Ellensburg, 
Washington. President Fisher of Washing- 
ton State Normal School, voiced the impor- 
tance of the normal school library as the con- 
necting link between the various activities of 
the school, and its work in the guidance of the 
coming generation. Alice Anderson, State 
Teachers College Library, Chico, California, 
discussed different systems for reserve books. 
In some schools teachers appoint student cap- 
tains for the care of all reserve book material. 

And just as surely as the library ideal 
should be recognized and sought after in the 
development of the library in its distinctly li- 
brary service, so also should we seek to reach 
the highest teaching ideal in the developments 
of the library’s teaching function, was the 
sentiment expressed by Sarah Hougham. But 
however it is developed, the work will require 
a peculiar type of service combining the qual- 
ities of both good teaching and good librarian- 
ship and which will make its appeal to the 
highest ideals in both professions. 


The development of the training school sec- 
tion of the library should be planned from 
the start around the activities and outgrowing 
needs of the training school and of those other 
departments of the normal school whose work 
requires the study and use of children’s books. 

The service of the librarian will depend to 
a like extent upon her thorough acquaintance 
with the work of the training school and other 
departments using these books. And it will 
depend even more upon the spirit of co-opera- 
tion with which she seeks to learn and meet 
the book needs of the individual teachers in 
the various departments of work. Her work 
with the student teachers should always be di- 
rected toward the end of assisting them to help 
themselves, rather than merely to aid them 
with the moment’s need. 

One of these projects worked out in Junior 
High School was the study of the history of 
the development of the book. As one eighth 
grade pupil expressed it: “We have learned 
how books have developed. This has taught 
us to appreciate our own wealth of good 
books.” 

It is inevitable that when teachers are sent 
into the public schools equipped with this 
greater knowledge and appreciation of books 
and library usage that their efficiency as teach- 
ers will be increased immeasurably and that 
they will be, at the same time, a tremendous 
force in the development of school libraries. 

An ideal suggeston is the addition of one 
member to the training school staff who will 
be, also, a member of the library staff, and 
who meets those qualifications of ability and 
training that will enable her to supervise the 
work of the training school department of the 
library, to give the instruction outlined above 
to the student teachers, and to develop and 
supervise the library instruction work for the 
training school. She should assume respon- 
sibility for the care and supervision of the 
training school library room, with the help of 
such assistants as may be available and of 
students under her direction, whose work may 
be a required part of their training school 
activity. This work will require the co-opera- 
tion and some re-organization in every de- 
partment of the training school. 

The cruel facts that face us regarding the 
subject of Lost BooKs was presented by Theo- 
dore Norton of State Normal School Library, 
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Cheney, Washington, who gave striking sta- 
tistics. Each of us has considered this one of 
our own most vital problems, yet how univer- 
sal it is. A few questionnaires were sent to 
normal schools and teachers colleges. Those 
having open stacks showed a loss annually of 
one per cent of the entire collection. There 
is no need to dwell upon the pain experienced 
by librarians upon finding that a desired book 
is out with no explanation or record of its 
absence. The following seem to be the two 
principal methods of curbing book losses: 
first, by moral suasion, or making it clear to 
students that taking books without having 
them charged is dishonest and unfair, and in- 
stituting a system of punishment for those dis- 
covered violating the code; second, by simply 
refusing to students access to the book shelves, 
or maintaining closed stacks. 


Second Session 


There is always a clarion call for bigger 
and better service in library work but it rings 
doubly clear for those who work with the 
growing child. So it is fitting that Marie M. 
Hostetter of Technical High School Library, 
Omaha, Nebraska, should tell us of our NEG- 
LECTED OPPORTUNITIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
LiBRARY. This paper was read by May Ingles. 
The service of the high school library can ne- 
ver be greater than the ideals and vision held 
for it by the librarian, the principal, and the 
board of education. Of these three fates pre- 
siding over the destinies of the library, the 
librarian, although third in official importance, 
has the primary, the immediate influence over 
the service of the library. Only recently has 
the high school been regarded as a social insii- 
tution in which the ideals of our democracy 
demand for every pupil that preparation for 
citizenship and for life which enable him to 
make his highest contribution to his country 
and to society. 

Adult education should not begin with the 
adult but with the adolescent. The contribu- 
tion of the high school library to this move- 
ment can be a foundation of good reading hab- 
its and standards of appreciation laid for the 
pupil in the short span of his school life. Many 
children are falling heir not to the fiaest ap- 
preciation of things, but to the confused order 
of valuations influenced by the many distrac- 
tions of the day. Before they are beyond re- 


call, some agency—and is it not logically the 
high school library ?—must arouse these pupils 
to feel sincere appreciation and sheer delight 
in reading as a recreation. 

The administrators of the Omaha Technicaj 
High School hold a passionate conviction that 
the pupil’s equipment for a full responsibility 
for citizenship and for its enjoyment is the 
prime function of the school. The library js 
conceived as being one of the vital agencies in 
the training for citizenship, and for social 
progress. Within the library as elsewhere im- 
pressionable youth is influenced by contact of 
personalities. 

With the library-centered curriculum the ]i- 
brary becomes the nucleus of all class-work. 
If the librarian provides adequate materials 
which may be woven into the teaching of the 
subjects increasing the interests of the pupils 
and enriching the content of the courses she 
builds a need for immediate contact with the 
pupils. Present-day methods of teaching give 
the pupils wider scope in the choice of mate- 
rials than in the days when definite assign- 
ments were made to books. In all reference 
work which is always a strategic point of con- 
tact for the library the librarian has three op- 
portunities to develop: first, to furnish infor- 
mation for the request of the moment; second, 
to train the pupil to apply instructions he has 
received in the use of the library, and to sup- 
plement this instruction; third, to point out to 
the pupil while his interest is at white-heat 
other paths down the wandering of which he 
finds “a seventh heaven of delight.” Through 
guidance the library makes practical applica- 
tion of the conviction that “the one best pos- 
sible result of education, its great end and aim 
should be to prepare the children of the com- 
munity for the far greater work of educating 
themselves.” 

THE BROWSING CORNER IN A HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY by Eleanor M. Witmer, supervisor of 
libraries, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, 
was a paper the radiant spirit of which would 
be lost for you by trying to condense it into a 
brief abstract. Miss Witmer makes us feel a 
real need for a browsing corner, a place of 
charm and quiet for an hour of precious 
leisure. Have you a browsing corner in your 
library? 

In natural sequence Mildred Pope took up 
RECREATIONAL READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
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saying: “We have no time for the old and 
gracious ways. Our radios, our movies, our 
sports, our automobiles, our speed boats, our 
aeroplanes, all make this fact understandable 
and clear and every statement of such fact 
wearisome and repetitious. There are poor 
and numerous souls whose days are filled with 
the dread of leisure hours and whose future 
years spell so much menace to them. 


“Of course we are not trying to hold that 
the love of reading is a cure-all for this wide- 
spread condition, but surely we believe that 
comparatively few book lovers belong to such 
a group. The true book lover has too many 
reserves to often come such a cropper. 


“In too many instances then, we acknowl- 
edge that we have failed to provide our young 
people preparation for their times of leisure. 
It was an English teacher who said to me, 
‘We have lost a great opportunity in our han- 
dling of the required reading work.’ It has 
become too often required reading—a task— 
a chore—a thing completed and never to be 
repeated. And in our anxiety to form a taste 
for reading we librarians have not always been 
able to gauge a message of the book to the 
individual. 

“What has the library as a part of the school 
to do with all this? Everything. No thinking 
school man ever now refers to the school li- 
brary as ‘merely a reference collection’—yet 
the time is not far past when recreational 
reading was forbidden in the school library— 
when funds were not provided for this work. 
Even now many school libraries are inade- 
quately stocked and many school librarians 
frowned upon because the children ‘are only 
reading.” What can the school library do to 
further a movement toward worth-while recre- 
ational reading ? 

“The man who has learned the craving for 
the book plans his time that he may read, and 
when this particular recreation has been 
crowded out feels cheated and deprived of a 
coveted joy. The exhilaration of a new found 
book has given him the congenial companion, 
the mental stimulus, the spiritual food that has 
restored his soul. He has in truth been re- 
created to meet the next day unafraid.” 

It is even more necessary that mothers 
than that librarians hear Lucile F. Fargo’s 
opinion of YoUTH AND THE NEWS STAND for 


they should be the first to fight these corrupt- 
ing influences. 

Mary Stone, school librarian, has her at- 
tention sharply called to the unwholesomeness 
of the literature commonly sold from the 
news stand and purchased by boys and girls. 
She interviews the proprietors of the leading 
stores and learns that they are not familiar 
with what their own stands sell. Through 
the principal of the school she secures an in- 
vestigation by the chamber of commerce. It 
develops that the retailers are under contract 
to sell whatever publications the distributors 
may send; that these contracts include many 
objectionable titles along with the fairly good; 
that absolutely nauseating sex stories pre- 
dominate and that there is no redress through 
the postal authorities because most publications 
are sent by express. It also develops that 
there are laws covering the sale of salacious 
literature which may be made to cover the 
most glaring offenders. 

The interest of the prosecuting attorney 
having been aroused and public opinion having 
been quietly stirred by talks before the Parent 
Teachers’ Association and other organizations, 
twenty of the most objectionable titles are 
withdrawn from sale by order of the attorney. 
But in spite of this accomplishment, Mary 
Stone in the end realizes that it is only 
through the cultivation of a taste for good 
literature that the bad can finally be driven 
out, and her conclusion is clinched by reading 
the themes of a group of boys and girls who 
have been introduced to such wholesome 
writers as Muir and Burroughs and Enos 
Mills and who show most clearly in their at- 
tempts at out-of-door description that their 
reading has had its desired influence. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
the library in the school is one of the most 
valuable agencies in the fight against the cor- 
rupting influences of the news stands. 

Edith L. Cook of East Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, presided over the 
round table on topics of interest, and herself 
brought out the idea of establishing a brows- 
ing corner without definite library furniture 
arrangement. 


Third Session 


Although the platoon school is a new ex- 
periment, Dorothy E. Smith, Library Associa- 
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tion of Portland, Oregon, presented in her 
paper the same ideal with which we are fa- 
miliar. The library can be the heart of the 
school, and it is the part of the librarian to see 
that it is. It can be correlated, as can no other 
department, with the work of the entire school. 
One platoon teacher said this year; “The li- 
brary in the platoon school fills a need that 
the schools have felt for some time. It was 
needed in the old system, and should the pla- 
toon school be discontinued, I think all would 
agree the library should remain.” The platoon 
school library has a wide field of usefulness. 
Like the high school library the platoon school 
library has a double responsibility—to the 
school and to the library. It will be the 
cultural center of a cultural institution. The 
work of the teacher-librarian falls under 
three general headings: instruction, inspira- 
tion, and co-operation. 

Rosemary Livsey of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, spoke on THE NEW CURRICULUM MOVE- 
MENT—ITS RELATION TO SCHOOL AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. New schools for old. That is the 
trend of modern education, a very complete 
change in method, upon a firm and practical 
basis. The new curriculum, with its broad 
activity basis allows generously for the prac- 
tical and the ideal. 

Expression is the keynote of the new educa- 
tion, individual expression, not repression. 
Boys and girls are learning through living, 
actually taking part in the doing of each ac- 
tivity, that each may have the enrichment of 
his own experience. Think — astronomy 
taught, not by theory and by daylight, but at 
night, flat on one’s back in the cool high 


hills!’ History flung with rich colors and ro- 
mance! Such things are theirs—our chil- 
dren’s. No longer does the eighth grade con- 


dense the glories of citizenship into a brief ten 
weeks course in civics, but these are lived in 
self-governing junior republics. These are 
still in an experimental stage but steadily de- 
veloping through the encouragement of the 
new curriculum movement. Librarians have 
the great privilege of being on hand to watch 
this new curriculum develop, and occasionally 
to be called upon to help. The library has to 
prove itself in order to secure recognition for 
the suggestion of books and further material. 

At the time of the world flight one class was 
much interested in how messages were sent. 
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In the midst of a spirited discussion the chil. 
dren’s librarian appeared, and thus embodied, 
the library suggested itself as a possible way 
to find material. With the help of the teacher 
and the librarian subjects to look up were 
selected—radio, telegraph, telephone, aero. 
planes, air-mail, mails delivered by the post 
office, cable, wig-wagging, carrier pigeons, sig- 
nal fires, etc. There was a point in this lesson 
which we realized previously, but the children 
did not. They discovered that they would 
have to know how to use the library in order 
to find their material, and so, quite naturally, 
developed a lesson in the use of the catalog 
and the simpler reference books. Another and 
broader phase of development in the building 
up a library habit, and the appreciation of 
good books, is reading for a purpose. 

In the development of taste and discrimina- 
tion in reading, the appreciation hour affords 
rare opportunity for work with groups of two 
kinds: the non-reading group which needs 
stimulus to awaken spontaneous interest; and 
the children who are true book lovers, and 
who are eager for new interests. A very pure 
type of appreciation was stimulated through 
a talk on the sea, and lighthouses, which in- 
cluded the heroism of the sea, sea life at ebb 
tide, the beauty of the poetry of the sea. 

Curriculum expansion is still in an experi- 
mental stage, as are also many library activi- 
ties, but progress is made certain through the 
fine spirit of co-operation, and the earnest 
desire of both the schools and the libraries to 
make constructive reading one of the most in- 
teresting and worth while of the curricular 
activities. 

Topics which came in for brief comment 
were the Certain report, report of the Educa- 
tion Committee, outline for platoon schools, 
pamphlet on building, the California score card 
for libraries, and the new law of standards in 
Ohio. Thus, was carried out a well-rounded 
program on the school library and the cur- 
riculum. 

The new amendment to the Constitution of 
School Libraries Section will doubtless be of 
interest to many. It arranges for a rotating 
Board of five members. The member of the 
Executive Board who is serving his last yeaf 
shall automatically become chairman. A new 
member to serve a five year term shall be 
elected at each annual meeting. 
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chil- The officers elected for the coming term are jorie H. Van Deusen, Belmont High School 
died, as follows: Library, Los Angeles, California; 5th year, 
way Ist year, Mildred H. Pope, Girard College John S. Richards, State Lehane moped College 
cher Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 2nd year, Library, Ellensburg, Washington ; substitute, 
were : : . . Clara E. Campbell, Supervisor of Children’s 
Nell Unger, Supervisor of Schoo] Libraries, Aree 
ero- ~ aoe £ New York, Albany, New York; Work, Gary, Indiana ; secretary-treasurer, 
Post eeteny © . SEs. ‘ Sylvia Oakley, High School Library, South 
sig. 3rd year, Marion Lovis, ‘Supervisor of School Hen, tadlenn. 
sree Libraries, Detroit, Michigan; 4th year, Mar- Sytvia Oakey, Secretary. 
dren 
= SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 
ally, The meeting was called by the chairman, educational movement, was the opinion of 
alog Ellen G. Smith, Public Library, Walla Walla, Mabel Ashley of Everett, Wash. She sug- 
and Wash. gested that if people will have the trash, let 
ding Gertrude E. Marsh, Public Library, Dan- them get it from the stores. The librarian at 
\ of bury, Conn. gave the first paper entitled, Centralia, Washington, has a pay collection 
WHAT THE SMALL LIBRARY CAN DO IN THE and keeps the Curwoods and Greys. She has a 
ina- ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT. This paper was group of tough boys who always leave their 
ords followed by a discussion led by Mrs. Eugenia dime to pay for a book and thus have formed 
two Glenn of Wooster, Ohio, who felt that in a the library habit. When they cannot get any- 
eeds small library where every member of the staff thing else they will read better books. This 
and was so busy it was necessary to take advan-_ is a bit of adult education. The question was 
and tage of every aid that may be used to advance raised if we as a public library using public 
pure the movement. funds have a right to charge for the loan of a 
ugh Mrs. A. F. Griggs, North Carolina Library book. Various librarians cited instances and 
| in- Commission, Raleigh, N. C. gave a paper on, cases showed that the law varied with the state. 
ebb 


THE EFFECT OF THE CIRCULATING PAY LIBRARY 
ON THE SELECTION OF BOOKS IN THE SMALL 
peri LIBRARY. Discussion of this paper was led by 


At this time the round table separated into 
three groups according to the size of the li- 
brary represented, for the discussion of library 


tivi- Frances Patterson of Palo Alto who believed problems, economies and short-cuts. Group 1, 
the that, after giving the idea a thorough testing, representing libraries with a circulation below 
nest there was no question that the plan of charg- 10,000 was led by Eleanor Stephens, Washing- 
Ss to ing for a book without maintaining a dupli- ton State Library, Olympia. Group 2, repre- 
t in- cate collection, has succeeded. “We try out senting libraries with a circulation below 50,- 
ular new books on the pay shelf and then weed 000 was led by Helen Remsberg, Puyallup, 
them out for the free shelves. We cover these Wash. and group 3, which represented libra- 

nent books with tough brown paper and print on the ries with a circulation below 150,000 was led 
uca- cover, ‘Co-operative library, 5 cents a week.’ by Anna G. Hall, Umatilla County Library, 
ools, The books are always kept separate and when Pendleton, Oregon. 

card put on the regular shelves the cover is removed Officers for the ensuing year will be chosen 
s in and the book looks new. We cannot buy all by a committee appointed by the chair, when 
ided titles so we buy what the people want.” the place of meeting has been chosen. 

cur- Effie Lansden of Cairo, Il, believed the pay 

collection is a success; she felt a hesitancy Round Tables 

n of about offering every book, nevertheless one Miss Stephens, chairman of the first group 
e of cannot be too censorius, there are always peo- had a list of questions which had been sub- 
ting ple that are too narrow and too liberal and mitted for discussion and the entire time was 
the criticism is wholesome. A drug-store cannot devoted to an interchange of ideas with open 
year compete with a library. One’s own library discussion about the various problems which 
new will eventually get the patrons because of the were particularly pertinent to the small 1i- 
| be added service. That the library better supply 





the worthwhile books as their part in the adult 


brary. The opening question had to do with 
the advisability of the small library, which 
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cannot possibly secure enough money from 
tax levy in its town, adopting a membership 
fee. Mrs. W. H. Hinrichs said that they still 
used this method in their library, but that it 
presented problems, particularly for children 
who could not afford the fee. Mary N. 
Baker was asked to read from the recent re- 
port of Julia W. Merrill showing that in Ohio 
they are enlarging the area taxed as a means 
of furnishing increased appropriation with 
which to carry on better library service. 

“Can the small library afford to buy the late 
books at the prevailing high prices?” aroused 
interesting comment. Figures presented showed 
that the small libraries were able to buy only 
a very small number of the books per capita 
for their residents. Because adequate book 
service cannot be dependent upon such meager 
purchases it was recommended that very small 
libraries use their state libraries and inter- 
library loans as much as possible for borrow- 
ing expensive and less-used books. Mrs. L. 
J. Goodrich told how their book fund is aug- 
mented by securing the co-operation of various 
clubs and organizations. The librarian obtains 
permission to talk to them about the library, 
tells how it gets a discount on books and men- 
tions some special books of interest to them 
which it needs but cannot afford, asking if they 
would not like to donate them to the library. 
In this way the Daughters of the American 
Revolution purchased the Chronicles of 
America for the library. The library receives 
not only the new books but good publicity as 
well. 

The second group considered : 

Effective overdues: Difficulty was reported 
in collecting overdues owing to the lack of of- 
ficial city backing. A copy of the state law 
regarding delinquent books sent with the sec- 
ond notice, registered second letters and no- 
tices sent by the police were all reported ef- 
fective. 

Publicity: Publicity can be secured by ar- 
ticles in the newspapers, letters to patrons, and 
others interested and by printed booklists. 

Co-operation with schools: Story-hour is 
considered one of the best methods. Instruc- 
tion in the use of the catalog and reference de- 
partment is another helpful means of co-opera- 
tion. . 

Restricted shelf: No set rule was given for 


placing books upon this shelf, decided advisa. 
ble to purchase only the books highly recom. 
mended and valued for their literary merits, 


Reading privileges allowed intermediates: 
Issue juvenile cards and allow only juvenile 
books to be charged on these cards; haye 
books from adult department labelled if suita- 
ble for youthful readers; make list of the bet- 
ter books for boys and girls and place in at- 
tractive covers; have a collection of good 
books in one section of the room marked 
“Junior High School Library.” 


Discipline: Seems to be one of the least of 
the troubles in a small library, the essentials 
are “grace, grit, and gumption.” 

Two topics discussed by group 3 were: 


Library hours: Billings, Mont. asked for a 
discussion concerning keeping the library open 
after nine o'clock at night in towns of 15,000 
and over. A library in Michigan in a town of 
40,000 found it unsatisfactory. A library in 
West Virginia kept open Saturday evening on- 
ly, but when the stores ceased remaining open 
the library closed at nine with no disheartening 
results. Miss Hall of Pendleton, Ore. thinks 
that if the board wishes the library to extend 
its hours the librarian should be able to submit 
a definite statement of the extra cost; then if 
the library can afford to pay for it,—do it. If 
it is needed the town should provide the funds. 

Discarding borrowers’ cards: E. Fay Wool- 
sey, Medford, Ore. keeps borrowers’ cards for 
children only. There is some loss among the 
adults but not enough to justify the annoyance 
cf borrowers being responsible for cards. The 
application file is kept at the return desk, 
and the number looked up each time a book is 
borrowed. The fine slip is kept clipped to the 
regular card. She has not felt that there is a 
waste of time using this method. At Alham- 
bra, Calif. the cards were not used when the 
speaker went there and she found the condition 
terrible. The branch library in Portland has a 
happy medium, using a ticket of identification. 
Billings, Mont. had trouble with people using 
each others applications so they had to use 
identification cards. They found this to be a 
time saver of $185 a year. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
files the identification card instead of the ap- 
plication card; being smaller it cuts down the 
space. 

Littian Coins, Secretary. 
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TRAINING CLASS SECTION 


The Training Class Section met on Friday, 
July 10, at 2:30 p. m. About 60 persons were 
present. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
chairman, Ethel R. Sawyer of the Library 
Association of Portland. Rena Reese of the 
Denver Public Library acted as secretary. 

The chairman announced that, owing to the 
fect that the A. L. A. had granted the request 
of the training class group for the organiza- 
tion of a section under the Association, there 
was much business to transact, the most im- 
portant being discussion of the proposed con- 
stitution with its final adoption. She sug- 
gested also that the Section should undertake 
two pieces of work; namely the standardiza- 
tion of training classes and the compilation of 
a list of members who may properly be in- 
chided in such a group. As this amount of 
business would require considerable time, it 
would follow the program rather than pre- 
cede it. The program therefore followed im- 
mediately. 

The first paper was prepared by Julia A. 
Hopkins, of the Brooklyn Public Library, on 
the subject SYSTEM OF STATE CREDITS IN OPERA- 
TION IN THE BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY. Miss 
Hopkins was not present and her paper was 
read by James I. Wyer. She described in detail 
the scheme of service in the Brooklyn Public 
Library, the requirements for admission to the 
various grades, and sketched briefly the history 
of the training class in the Brooklyn Library. 
She also explained that after New York state 
had passed its certification law the Chairman 
of the Certification Committee appointed by 
the State Board of Regents visited the 
Brooklyn Public Library, inspected the train- 
ing class and as a result of his recommenda- 
tion graduates from the elementary course are 
given library worker's certificates, and the 
professional certificate Grade C is given to 
graduates of the advanced course without 

further examination. 

Discussion of Miss Hopkins’s paper was 
opened by William R. Watson, of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, who spoke 
briefly on the recognition of the work of the 
Brooklyn training class and certification of its 
graduates. 

The next three subjects on the program 


were parts of a unit, the idea being the presen- 
tation of outlines which would be something 
tangible for library school directors to con- 
sider as a basis for credits for elementary 
work. These were REFERENCE, by Marie A. 
Newberry of Toledo; CATALOGING, by Ethel R. 
Sawyer of Portland; CLASSIFICATION AND 
SUBJECT HEADINGS by Rena Reese of Denver. 


Miss Newberry was not in attendance at the 
conference but sent a paper which was read 
by Anna Marie Hardy of Spokane. Miss 
Newberry discussed the purpose of teaching 
reference work to training class pupils and 
also outlined a course of seventeen lessons 
which would give them contact with the best 
known reference books and their contents by 
means of definite problems. There was some 
discussion of Miss Newberry’s outline, Miss 
Reese expressing the opinion that public doc- 
uments, trade bibliography and children’s ref- 
erence books to which one lesson each was al- 
lotted, should be shifted to their respective 
groups and the time given to other more defi- 
nite reference material. 


Miss Sawyer did not read a paper but spoke 
effectively on the teaching of cataloging and 
the preparation of the training class pupil for 
advanced work in the library school. 


She outlined clearly and carefully a course 
of forty lessons (which could be compressed 
to twenty-five) in cataloging in which there 
would be not only the making of cards but a 
careful and thorough analysis of the library’s 
catalog with a view to training students to 
understand and use effectively this most im- 
portant professional tool. These forty les- 
sons were suggested as a course in elementary 
cataloging on which to build advanced courses 
—like a first year of French, etc.—to be given 
either in training class (Elementary French in 
high school) or in library school (Elementary 
French in college). Miss Sawyer also spoke 
of the fulness of curriculum in the one year 
library schools, questioning the consistency of 
their attitude in opposing additions to their 
faculties, as recommended by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship; and at the same 
time saying that their course is too crowded 
for the addition of more subjects which are 
demanded by librarians; or of advanced work 
in those subjects already taught, requested by 
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training classes to secure recognition of the 
work done by their students. 

Miss Reese outlined thirty lessons in classi- 
fication and seventeen in subject headings, ex- 
pressing also her belief that these two sub- 
jects are fundamental in all library work. 
Della J. Sisler of the University of California 
and Bertha J. Randall, formerly of Pittsburg 
questioned some of the points made, the latter 
particularly in regard to giving help in the 
assigning of subject headings in early lessons. 

The last paper on the program was by 
Charles E. Rush, of the Indianapolis Public 
Library on PROPOSED REGIONAL LIBRARY TRAIN- 
ING couRSES. Because of the interest attach- 
ing to all proposals for adequately increasing 
the agencies for library training Mr. Rush's 
paper follows in full: 


PROPOSED REGIONAL LIBRARY 
TRAINING COURSES 


By CuHarces E. Rusu, Indianapolis Public 
Library 


The Board of Education for Librarianship 
has undertaken an intensive, systematic study 
of all phases of the library training problem 
and is carefully investigating the extent to 
which existing agencies are meeting the needs 
of the profession. 

In their survey, the agencies, known as Li- 
brary Training Classes, will receive thoughtful 
and sympathetic consideration. In fact, an 
intensive study of this field is now being direc- 
ted by a Sub-committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation on Training Class Problems. 

One of the “findings” of the Temporary 
Library Training Board read in part as fol- 
lows: “That the agencies now offering edu- 
cation for librarianship are unable to supply 
a sufficient number of persons to meet the 
cemands.” This finding is true, pathetically 
true, of conditions confronting us at this 
moment. But to solve effectively the problem 
we must think in terms of 1930 and 1935, as 
well as 1927. If the demands exceed the sup- 
ply now, try to imagine what the conditions 
will be in 5 and 10 years, with a continuance 
of the present growth of the library idea, the 
extension of its service into new fields and the 
increasing call for a wider diffusion of knowl- 
edge. It is safe to predict that in 10 years the 
present total capacity of all library training 
agencies will be inadequate for the training de- 
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mand in only one field, that of school library 
work. There may be acceptable excuses for 
inadequate facilities for today’s needs, byt 
there will be none within a decade. We cop- 
fidently expect that future needs will be met, 

But what of next year and the following 
one? From whence cometh most of our new 
recruits? From whence came the majority of 
those now holding library positions? Were 
they intelligently trained or even given pre- 
liminary instruction? Will the majority have 
such opportunities in two years or ten? If 
standards of training in library schools are 
raised, will they materially affect or benefit the 
great proportion of new entries in library 
work if adequate provision is not made for 
them? Will the efficiency of all library sery- 
ice change in any great degree until there are 
sufficient agencies to give elementary instruc- 
tion to the overwhelming numbers who are 
now assuming the responsibilities of librarian- 
ship with no preliminary training? 

Naturally, these questions confront us par- 
ticularly in the field of the small and medium- 
sized library where limitations of salary, re- 
sources, or location make attendance at under- 
graduate Library Schools impossible in most 
cases. Our “average” American librarian 
serves in positions and in communities of this 
size, where skilled service is as important and 
opportunities are as rich as in the larger libra- 
ties, where trained service is less of a prob- 
lem, though not yet satisfactorily solved. 

All of us recognize that the level of our 
standards must be raised, that additions are 
needed at the top, but we must not forget that 
the breaks in our dyke become wider and 
wider as they near the bottom, and that the 
mass of our appointments slip through without 
ever seeing the doors of our training agencies. 
Some form of training must fill the gap be- 
tween summer schools and apprentice courses 
—not only for the purpose of helping to sup- 
ply the demand but also as a further definite 
step toward more highly specialized prepara- 
tion. 

I submit for your consideration the follow- 
ing plan for regional library training courses 
to serve as local and district elementary train- 
ing agencies; these courses to be organized in 
connection with approved libraries; open upon 
examination to those acceptable for college 
entrance who live within approved districts; 
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limited to a maximum of 30 students and a 
minimum staff of 3 full time instructors, or 
their equivalent, with qualification require- 
ments identical with those proposed for junior 
under-graduate Library Schools, and to offer 
a 6 months’ curriculum and a certificate for 
its successful completion. 

In support of this suggestion which has been 
discussed at intervals for the past ten years, 
I also submit the following ten reasons for the 
organization of this particular form of train- 
ing agency. 

Serve as a logical step in training between 


summer schools or apprentice classes and the 
undergraduate library schools. 

Supply local and regional trained help for 
minor positions in the larger libraries and 
more important positions in small libraries of 
limited resources. 

Offer advantage of supervised practice work 
in efficient departments and branches under 
trained and experienced instruction. 

Aid recruiting of desirable applicants who 
are unable to leave home districts or cannot 
enter summer schools. 

Attract college-trained people unable for the 
present to take 5th year of advanced schooling 
in distant points. 

Serve as a natural selector and feeder for 
the undergraduate and graduate library 
schools. 

Offer the much needed opportunity for pre- 
vious experience before undertaking advanced 
training work. 

Provide opportunity for exchange between 
libraries of assistants similarly trained and 
holding similar positions. 


Stimulate increasing local interest in pro- 
moting library service. 

Promote greater local and regional interest 
ir library work as a profession. 

In his stimulating report on “Training for 
library service,’ Dr. C. C. Williamson states: 
“There would seem to be no good reason why 
the training class of a large library should not 
accept students from libraries in smaller ad- 
jacent towns and cities, charging a proper fee, 
to be paid not by the student, perhaps, but by 
the library benefited. In other situations a 
group of smaller libraries in the same neigh- 
borhood may conduct a training class co-oper- 
atively.” 

This statement and accompanying argu- 
ments indicate the field and need for regional 
library training courses. But few who have 
had experience in administering library train- 
ing classes will agree to his limitation of 
such classes to instruction in so-called “cler- 


ical” work, nor to the still further limited 
definition expressed by Ernest J. Reece in his 
excellent summary of “Some possible develop- 
ments in library education.” 

Both definitions cover only the apprentice 
class field. If handicapped under such limits, 
the proposed regional training course can of- 
fer no step in advance nor can it meet the de- 
mands of the largest group in library employ- 
ment who need and desire elementary profes- 
sional instruction. 

The chief expressed criticism of this plan is 
the possibility of such a course becoming “in- 
bred” through over-emphasis of local condi- 
tions when training students for other insti- 
tutions. Such a danger is possible, of course, 
but it can be avoided in a training course just 
as easily as in any of the advanced schools 
located in libraries, as most of them are and 
probably will be. Avoidance of this danger 
will depend upon local administration and the 
close supervision of the Board of Education. 

To confine all professional instruction and 
inspiration only to those who have had full- 
or part-time, collegiate education will fall far 
short of elevating the standards in the average 
library. This instruction in elementary form 
can be so organized and presented in approved 
regions of the country that many of those 
otherwise unable to obtain it elsewhere can 
take the first step in advancement and at the 
same time increase their desire for further 
training. For a long, long time such library 
help and such instruction will be needed. It 
offers a progressive purposefulness in the at- 
tainment of desirable standards for the entire 
profession. 

Mr. Rush’s paper was discussed by Malcolm 
G. Wyer, of the Denver Public Library. Mr. 
Wyer while agreeing that the regional train- 
ing class might solve a problem in elementary 
training in a unified system, still believed that 
there might be serious obstacles in the way 
such as financing, instructional staff, etc. 

At the close of the program, it was found 
that a sufficient number of training class in- 
structors was not in attendance to carry on the 
business, those remaining being unwilling to 
assume responsibility for the adoption of a 
constitution. The officers for 1925-26 are Marie 
A. Newberry, Public Library, Toledo, chair- 
man; Louise Singley, Chicago Public Library, 


secretary. 
. y ReENA ReeEspb, Secretary. 
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TRUSTEES’ 


First Session 


The first session of the Trustees’ Section of 
the American Library Association met July 8, 
at 2:30 p. m. in the auditorium at Frederick 
and Nelson’s with 24 members present. Judge 
G. L. Zwick, chairman, St. Joseph, Missouri, 
called the meeting to order. 

Clarence C. Ogilvie, superintendent of Good- 
wyn Institute, Memphis, presented the first sub- 
ject, LIBRARIES AND LECTURES IN ADULT EDU- 
CATION. In introducing his topic Mr. Ogilvie 
said that the lecture must always be of pre- 
eminent importance in successful adult edu- 
cation. 

Goodwyn Institute, of which the speaker is 
managing director, is a unique popular educa- 
tional institution donated to the white citizens 
of Memphis and providing for them just two 
educational agencies—free public lectures and 
a free reference library. It has a splendid of- 
fice building worth more than a million dol- 
lars, of eight stories, located at an excellent 
corner in the heart of the city. Its top floor 
is devoted to a large reference library, and 
its second and third floors to a beautiful, well 
appointed and equipped auditorium, seating 
about 1,200 people. This building produces 
a gross income of $60,000.00 annually, from 
which are maintained this library and the lec- 
ture courses. In this auditorium are presented 
each year 50 to 100 lectures by notable philos- 
ophers, artists, statesmen, scientists, authors 
and thinkers in various fields. 

The auditorium is nearly always crowded. 
It is believed that the popularity and success 
of the lectures is due to the high standard of 
the lectures presented and not to the fact that 
they are free. Patrons are urged to examine 
the lecture schedules and study in books the 
subjects in which they are particularly inter- 
ested before the lecturers arrive. Reading lists 
and bibliographies are prepared by the library. 
Thus the lectures are constantly bringing 
more readers to the library. 

The director has been largely guided in 
working out the problems of adult education 
through lectures, by the work and ideas of 
those three great pioneer public adult edu- 
cators, Bishop John H. Vincent and his insti- 
tution, Chautauqua Institute, of New York; 
Dr. Franklin W. Hooper of the Brooklyn In- 
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stitute of Arts and Sciences; and Dr, Henry 
W. Leipziger, Supervisor of Lectures for the 
New York Board of Education, 


The success or failure of any educational 
lecture movement must depend upon the char- 
acter and quality of the lecturer. Dr, Leip- 
ziger says; “The ideal teacher in a scheme of 
adult education must combine with the uni. 
versity professor's knowledge, the novelist’s 
versatility, the actor’s elocution, the poet's 
imagination and the preacher’s fervor.” In 
fact really good lecturers are rare. 

In closing, Mr. Ogilive gave a résumé of 
the popular lecture movement in America tell- 
ing of the development of the Chautauqua 
Institute, the university extension movement 
and the open forums. 

The discussion of Mr. Ogilvie’s paper was 
led by Mrs. Harry Warren Winde, trustee of 
the Everett, Washington, Public Library, who 
told of lectures sponsored by that institution. 
The lectures are arranged through co-opera- 
tion with the Drama League, the American 
Institute of Banking, the University of Wash- 
ington Extension Department and similar or- 
ganizations. The Library Board has tried to 
make these lectures as vital as possible and 
the cost so nominal that they are available to 
all interested persons. Members of the library 
staff respond to calls for lectures or informal 
talks on subjects of interest to the community 
and related particularly to library work. This 
makes for a closer relationship between the 
community and its library by showing all 
classes of people the value of the institution 
in relation to their every day affairs. Lectures 
on children’s reading are given by children’s 
librarians to teachers, Pre-School Circles and 
Parent Teachers Associations. For the pub- 
lic lectures given in the library, slips are 
printed announcing the lecture and giving a 
selected list of books on the back. An effort 
is always made to feature the books on the 
subject of the lecture. 


In the discussion which followed Mrs. 
Winde’s talk, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Los Angeles, 
told of the trustees section meeting of the 
California Library Association where adult 
education and salary schedules were discussed. 
Mrs. Smith called attention to Learned’s The 
American public library and the diffusion of 
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knowledge, and said that every trustee should 
read it. S. H. Ranck, Grand Rapids, said that 
public lectures had been used as introductions 
to books in the Grand Rapids Public Library 
for the past twenty years. The lectures are 
all free. Where branch libraries are in the 
schools the school auditoriums are used. The 
three important jobs connected with lecture 
work is first to get good lecturers, second to 
get an audience, and third to see that the lec- 
ture goes off well. 

William G. Hale, University of Washington, 
who has been in America only two years, told 
how the library in a town of 14,000 inhabi- 
tants in Cornwall conducted lectures in co- 
operation with the workers’ education move- 
ment. Mr. Hale emphasized the value of in- 
spirational lectures. 

Mary Eileen Ahern said she thought it was a 
mistake to issue invitations to lectures. The 
fact that the public library is open and free to 
all should be stressed. Workingmen and women 
should be made to feel that the library is 
theirs. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Zwick, Mr. 
Ogilvie said that they do not issue tickets to 
lectures in Goodwyn Institute. Those who 
come first get the best seats. Mr. Ranck said 
that Grand Rapids issued announcement slips 
only. He had tried invitations and found that 
they did not work. 

William L. Brewster, Library Association 
of Portland, then introduced the next subject 
with a paper on THE LIBRARY’S CONTACT WITH 
THE PUBLIC THROUGH ADULT EDUCATION, an 
abstract of which follows. 

Libraries are developing a plan for adult 
education and already can show considerable 
accomplishment. Trustees may well take 
notice of a movement which appears to have 
importance and learn something of what it 
means before the librarians get so far that 
all the trustees can do is to applaud their 
staffs for originality and initiative and let 
librarians settle the purpose and the limits of 
an educational policy of great possibilities. 

The problem of adult education may be put 
in this way: How can a grown person best 
continue his education and how can a public 
library give him most help in the process? 

There are certain advantages which those 
who deal with adult education through pub- 
lic libraries have over those engaged in ad- 
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ministering schools and colleges. Children 
are compelled to attend elementary schools 
and an intolerably large proportion of their 
elders go to high schools and colleges from 
other motives than to obtain an education. 
Grown people go to a public library simply 
because they want to. This is the first ad- 
vantage over students in any scholastic sys- 
tem. The next is that they belong to the un- 
classified; they are individuals with a special 
object, accustomed to do the work themselves. 

A third advantage is a maturity of mind 
which can be relied upon to produce straighter 
thinking than is obtainable from youth. 

It has been pointed out that there will al- 
ways be a need of teachers in schools and 
colleges and it is not evident that teachers 
are not likewise needed in adult education. If 
it is agreed that modern education encour- 
ages independent research and thinking, then 
that is the way to go, and the teacher of 
adults in the public library will follow the 
same path. He will find out the student's 
limits of knowledge and his capacity and treat 
him as an individual to stimulate and direct. 

The objection may be made that any plan 
for adult education which involves the em- 
ployment of teachers skilled in their special 
subjects is impossible for small libraries. 
Keeping the main purpose in mind some prog- 
ress may be made even in a small library. 
Any librarian, if she knows the resources of 
the library and is familiar with the contents 
of books, possesses one requisite and if in 
addition she has an understanding of people, 
she possesses a combination which will go 
far in dealing with adult students. It is right, 
however, to recognize that in the small library 
and still more in the large one, the regular 
staff is not by training or experience especially 
fitted for teaching adults and trustees need 
not expect to carry on a program of adult 
education through regular members of the 
library staff. Trustees should encourage and 
expect the staff to undertake this work and 
provide them with library time to gain infor- 
mation and experience, so that out of the staff 
may be developed, wherever possible, teachers 
who are far better equipped than under the 
present requirements. 

The work in larger libraries will not pro- 
gress far, however, before it will be evident 
that a department must be created and a de- 
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partment head chosen, who, in addition to hav- 
ing exclusive ability and a thorough knowledge 
of the resources of the library, fully appreci- 
ates that it is a teaching position. 

The inevitable question will be asked, “How 
much will it cost?” The answer is that no 
one can tell. During the last fifty years, 
libraries have tried experiments which have 
cost enormously. From the time when a 
library was a collection of books presided 
over by an old gentleman in carpet slippers, 
we have seen expense incurred for such in- 
novations as the trained staff, card catalogs, 
children’s rooms, branches, travelling libraries, 
the vast service in public schools and sundry 
other developments. There is no end to it and 
from the nature of the case there cannot be. 
Public libraries are necessities of life, made 
so by putting money and brains into them. 

Libraries have sometimes failed to keep the 
support of the community because their trus- 
tees did not insist on grants of the money 
required for an opportune development or 
when they have discouraged some new use of 
the library on account of its cost. 

This association has a Commission on the 
Library and Adult Education with an inspir- 
ing personnel of librarians. They have found 
a new ideal and in their hands it is taking 
shape. From whom shall encouragement and 
co-operation come if not from trustees? We 
are offered a talent. Do we accept it to hide 
in a napkin or to account for it in multiplied 
use? 

In the absence of Mrs. R. E. Bean, Uma- 
tilla (Oregon) County Library, who was to 
have led the discussion of Mr. Brewster's 
paper, there was a general informal discus- 
sion of various points brought up by the 
speakers. Mrs. Rose Jackson, a former trus- 
tee of the Tacoma Public Library, said that 
trustees have a responsibility which could be 
better discharged if they would attend library 
meetings, and advocated the policy of paying 
the expenses of trustees for this purpose. Mr. 
Zwick said that they found it difficult to in- 
terest trustees in attending library meetings 
but that their board would always be willing 
to pay expenses for those who wished to at- 
tend. Mr. Zwick also spoke of the difficulty 
in financing lectures when the auditoriums 
were small and audiences thus limited. Mr. 
Ranck replied that even small communities 


often could develop excellent volunteer lec. 
turers. Grand Rapids has been successful jn 
doing this. 

Mr. Brewster made the suggestion that the 
trustees meet for luncheon on Friday. This 
luncheon was informally decided upon, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 


Second Session 

The second session of the Trustees’ Section 
of the A. L. A. was held in Frederick ang 
Nelson’s auditorium, Friday, July 10, at 10 
a. m. 

In the absence of Robert H. Strong, Li- 
brary Association of Portland, who was to 
have introduced the subject, FINANCING 4 
LIBRARY, Mrs. George M. Williams, Cen- 
tralia, Washington, opened the session with 
a paper on this subject. An abstract of Mrs, 
Williams’ paper follows: 

“As I listened to Dr. Suzzalo Wednesday 
night, I felt that his remarks applied particu- 
larly to small libraries—that there is a real 
danger in trying to reach out and do so many 
things for the community that we will neglect 
the first duty of a library, the duty of provid- 
ing the community with books and helping the 
individual get what he desires or needs from 
books. For the small library, to do that with 
the funds available requires constant striving. 

“You are no doubt familiar with the A. L. 
A. resolution that $1.00 per capita is a rea- 
sonable minimum annual revenue for a Il- 
brary. To provide that revenue in Centralia 
would require a tax levy of about 2% mills. 
Our present levy for all purposes, state, 
county, school and municipal, is over 70 
mills (1% for the library). I find that of 
the 51 libraries reporting to the Washington 
State Library Committee in 1923, only 11 re- 
ported incomes of $1.00 or more per capita 
and 7 of the 11 were in towns of less than 
2,000 population. The average for the 51 
libraries was about 75 cents. It is up to those 
of us below that average to get busy. 

“The latest help is Thomson’s Reasonable 
budgets for public libraries, published by the 
A. L. A. this year. The budget there worked 
out is for a city of 30,000, having a book cir- 
culation of 150,000. Even if your library 
serves a much smaller community, I believe 
that a study of this book will repay you, 
though it will not come so near fitting your 
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needs as an article in Public Libraries for 
March, 1923, which gives the percentage for 
each item in a small library. 

“We should compare our financial reports 
with these model budgets worked out by ex- 
perts and also with the statements of libraries 
in communities of similar size. Our expenses 
are itemized under (1) Salaries and wages; 
(2) Maintenance and operation; (3) Capital 
outlay. Under maintenance we have heat, 
light, water, office and janitor’s supplies, all 
of which can be estimated from previous ex- 
penditures. Binding is also considered as 
maintenance. Repairs are harder to foresee. 

“Our third head is capital outlay and covers 
furniture, periodicals and newspapers, and 
books. Probably an adequate book fund is the 
hardest thing for most small libraries to get. 

“] have made no mention of extension work, 
club work, etc. as the small library is hardly 
likely to have any money for extra activities. 
If they are included the amount spent on them 
must of necessity be small. 

“Having worked out our budget carefully, 
we can discuss it with our tax-levying body 
with an assurance that helps to impress them 
with its necessity. The campaign to educate 
the public is of little use if you haven’t been 
educating them every hour your library is open 
for service. If you do good work with what 
you have, spend wisely the money given you, 
public opinion will be back of you in any 
reasonable request for funds.” 

On the suggestion of Mrs. Earl, discussion 
of Mrs, Williams’ paper was deferred until 
the end of the program. The Reverend J. P. 
Anshutz, Tacoma Public Library, next gave 
an informal talk on SALARIES AND SERV- 
Ick. Mr. Anshutz said there was no ques- 
tion of the need of public libraries in even 
the smallest communities. It is especially de- 
sirable in these reactionary times that people 
have access to books in order to form intel- 
hgent opinions. The work of a library de- 
pends on the type and size of the community. 
The quality of service will determine the 
amount of the budget. The protest against 
allowing the library necessary funds gener- 
ally comes from those who are not readers 
and who do not know what the library is 
doing. 

With respect to salaries, Mr. Anshutz said 
he believed that a problem arises from the 
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manner in which our libraries are controlled. 
There should be a closer administrative con- 
tact between the schools and the public library, 
so that the library may have higher stand- 
ing as an educational institution. Many of our 
libraries have been given to us and this re- 
sults in less personal interest on the part of 
the community. When the people build their 
own library, it becomes an expression of their 
interest and affection. As Glenn Frank has 
said about the university, the public library 
must express and serve the deepest needs of 
the last man, woman and child in the com- 
munity. 

Mary Eileen Ahern opened the discussion on 
SALARIES AND SERVICE with a paper of which 
the following is an abstract: 

“The arrangement in this alliterated title 
is a slight indication of the source of much 
of the trouble that hangs over both salaries 
and service. Administrators, whether trustees 
or librarians, are in danger of being more con- 
cerned with the money that is expended than 
they are with the service which is received 
for this money. 

“I have always been strongly of the belief 
that service of the right kind is salaried ac- 
cordingly. It has always seemed to me that 
the first attention of both administrators and 
those who serve should be concentrated on 
whether the individual interested is performing 
to the best degree the work that is before him 
to be done. If this is so, the well-regulated ad- 
ministrator puts his appreciation on the serv- 
ice and brings the salary to meet it. 

“If the library is considered an educational 
institution and is administered so that it per- 
forms the mission for which, from the begin- 
ning it was intended, it will serve the com- 
munity so well that the question of its sup- 
port will generally be taken care of with less 
difficulty than the problem of finding per- 
sons sufficiently well-equipped to carry on the 
work. 

“Poor salaries are the fault of the librarians 
themselves, not that they do not urge good 
salaries sufficiently strenuously, but that the 
service which has come from their libraries 
has not been of such uniformly good quality 
as to impress itself on the community. The 
community generally has not learned to look 
upon the library as a necessity. They have 
had poor, or at best, mediocre librarians, and 
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it is as if they owned a grand organ which 
in the hands of an unskilled performer is 
neither understood nor appreciated. The dire 
need at present is for more better librarians. 


“The presentation of salaries and service 
follows an endless chain. A larger number 
of librarians are receiving more salary than 
they earn, considering the needs of the com- 
munity which they leave unmet, than there 
are librarians who do not receive just com- 
pensation for their services. This rule 
does not have universal application—no rule 
has—but the fact still remains that when sal- 
aries and service are below standard, the cause 
lies in lack of ability on the part of admin- 
istrators, either in the principles of library 
technique or knowledge of the situation, but 
more largely in the lack of administrative 
ability and the power to will.” 

A general discussion of both the topics of 
the session followed Miss Ahern’s paper. Ob- 
jecting to Mr. Anshutz’s statement that public 
hbraries should have an administrative con- 
nection with the school system. Miss Ahern 
said that the system of public education has 
such tremendous problems of its own that it 
should not have other responsibilities. The 
“Peoples’ University” should have its own 
separate organization. 

Mrs. Josephine Goss, Grand Rapids, said 
that by a new provision in Grand Rapids the 
superintendent of schools is an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the library board. Mrs. A. G. Ellis, 
Tacoma, said that the superintendent of schools 
was an ex-officio member of the library board 
according to state law. They find his point of 
view and knowledge invaluable. Frank Pettin- 
gell, Los Angeles, spoke of the value of having 
a politician on the library board, and told of the 
experience of Los Angeles in getting funds. 
Mr. Pettingell said he did not believe in sal- 
ary schedules. High salaries should go to 
high class people. The open season to get 
money for libraries, Mr. Pettingell believes, 
is six months before members of the council 
are up for re-election. 

B. C. Steiner, Baltimore, said that the librar- 
ian should be on the school board as well as 
the superintendent of schools on the library 
board. 


Purd B. Wright, Kansas City, said the 
problem of the librarian is to get the point of 
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view of the business man. Mr. Wright said he 
did not believe in the public library under the 
same administrative head as the schools, byt 
that there is value in some connection between 
the two. In Kansas City the library is yp. 
der the Board of Education but not under the 
administration of the superintendent of 
schools. He spoke of the economy of branch 
libraries in school buildings. 

Mrs. Earl said that the success of the Kan- 
sas City Library and the Indianapolis Library 
was not due to educational control but to the 
character of the librarians. 


Mrs. Jessie Wells Smith, Los Angeles, said 
that the fundamental thing was for trustees to 
get city and state laws which would safeguard 
and produce sufficient funds. William Jan- 
nenga, Cicero, Illinois, told of financial ex- 
periences in his community. 

Mr. Anshutz said that after hearing the 
discussion he was more than ever convinced 
of the value of connection with the school 
system. He mentioned the school pension 
system as one of the advantages, another be- 
ing the value to librarians of the close associa- 
tion with teachers and school administrators. 
Miss Ahern replied that the schools touch 
only a small part of the population, while 
the library must represent and serve the whole 
community. 

After this, the session adjourned to meet 
at luncheon. Among the subjects discussed 
at the luncheon meeting was the advisability 
ot the trustees having a separate organization 
instead of an A. L. A. section. The problem 
of book buying was introduced by Mr. Zwick, 
and Mr. Ranck told of book buying methods 
in Grand Rapids. 

The nominating committee, consisting of 
Frank Pettingell, Elizabeth Claypool Earl and 
G. L. Zwick, presented a recommendation that 
the Trustees Section authorize the committee 
to fill the offices of president and secretary 
and to provide alternates for each office. In 
case neither the original selection ‘nor the 
alternate is able to serve, the appointment of 
officers for the Trustees Section shall be left 
to Carl Milam. Mrs. Goss moved that the re- 
port of the nominating committee be adopted. 
The motion was seconded by Mrs. Smith and 
carried. 

TuHeovora R. Brewirtt, Secretary. 
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The round table of university library ex- 
tension service met on Thursday morning, 
July 9, with LeNoir Dimmitt of the Univer- 
sity of Texas Extension Division as chair- 
man and Ada M. Elliott of the University of 
Missouri Library as secretary. 

The following papers were presented: 

BEGINNING OF MAIL ORDER 
SERVICE IN OREGON* 


By Cornetta Marvin, Oregon State Library 
Immediately after its establishment in 1905 
the Oregon State Library Commission, now 
the State Library, began to supply material 
in the form of package libraries to the schools 
and granges in the state. This service was 
begun because of lack of library facilities in 
Oregon and the great demand for debate ma- 
terial. At the time no other order or pack- 
age library service was known and it was 
considered an entirely new departure. 

The package library system was used only 
until the Commission succeeded in getting 
funds for a general collection of books. It 
was then gradually merged into the open shelf 
system. As books were accumulated, they 
were clipped and any section of any book was 
sent to a borrower. Each book was then 
made to serve many people at the same time. 
The library has continued this method of 
lending from important reference sets. Aside 
from this clipping system for reference books, 
the whole system is now changed and merged 
in the mail order department. 

Through State Library effort the Oregon 
High School Debating League was organized 
and debate libraries consisting of books, chap- 
ters from books, periodical articles, pamphlets, 
speeches, laws, hearings before Congress, and 
sc forth were loaned to the debaters. The 
service to the Debating League is still an im- 
portant part of the work of the State Library. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PACKAGE LI- 
BRARY SERVICE IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
By Atmere Scott, Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin 
The history of the package library service 
in the universities and colleges in the United 

* Abstract. 
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States is a broad subject. At least a begin- 
ning has been made in the collection of this 
data. In 1922 on special request the secretary 
of the Department of Debating and Public 
Discussion of the University Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Wisconsin, col- 
lected information from the land grant col- 
leges. Our chairman, Miss Dimmitt, in charge 
of the Loan Library of the Bureau of the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Texas, has recently compiled data on many 
of the colleges and universities. Both of 
these compilations are available for loan to 
anyone wo is especially interested. 

When our chairman asked me to prepare 
this paper, I did not fully anticipate the diffi- 
culties involved. To attempt to give in a 
brief paper an authoritative-up-to-the-minute 
statement of any great nation-wide progres- 
sive educational movement, such as the Uni- 
versity Library Extension Service is some- 
what unsatisfactory, since there is such a di- 
versity in the nomenclature, in the function- 
ing agent, in the types of service, in the rec- 
ord systems, in the content of reports, and 
even a lack of important facts. I am quite 
satisfied that no two university extension 
library workers would give the same interpre- 
tation to the information now available. I 
hope that an opportunity will be afforded for 
discussion—some points clarified, and others 
amplified. You note on the map in the exhibit 
that the date for the establishment in Arkan- 
sas,* Iowa, Massachusetts and North Dakota 
is not indicated. I do not wish to infer, how- 
ever, that the fact is not available, but simply 
that I do not have it. I had hoped to include 
on the map in addition to the date of estab- 
lishment, statistical data at least for the first 
and last years for each state, but because there 
seemed to be no established principles of stand- 
ardization underlying the reports, such data 
would be misleading. In some states, books 
are listed as separate packages, while in other 
states the books are included with the package 
on a given subject, in some states each play 
is counted as a package, in others several 
plays sent at one time count as one loan. 

I found it very difficult to decide at what 
stage of development we can call the work 





*Date 1919 for establishment in Arkansas received 
after map had been shipped. 
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organized, the service established. Although 
I have indicated on the map thirty-three states 
as having university or college loan package 
library service, I am led to believe from the 
correspondence reports, bulletins and catalogs, 
that the accumulated knowledge of at least one 
higher educational institution, and in some in- 
stances of several, is made available to the 
residents of every state in the union, but in 
a limited degree in some states. Practically 
all universities have established the inter- 
library loan system for books. In a few states 
the package library service is just in process of 
organization, while in others plans for a 
marked development are under way. I wish 
to express my appreciation for the generous 
and hearty co-operation of many of the uni- 
versity library workers. The investigation, 
notwithstanding the difficulties and the pos- 
sibilities of misinterpreting data submitted has 
been very interesting. The present status in 
the development of University Extension Li- 
brary Service, as well as the forecast, is to me 
somewhat surprising but most encouraging. 


I recommend that a committee on Stand- 
ardization of Terms be appointed to investi- 
gate present practices, to report and make rec- 
ommendations at the A. L. A. University Ex- 
tension Library Service round table, 
year. 


next 


In this paper I shall only cover some of the 
salient points in the development of the loan 
package library service in universities and col- 
leges in the United States, with but little 
specific reference to individual institutions. To 
those interested and unfamiliar with the ref- 
erence and material, I suggest in addition to 
the articles listed in the Readers’ Guide, pub- 
lications of the Federal Bureau of Education, 
of the various universities and colleges, the 
following papers given at National University 
Extension Conferences. 

1914 — Madison 

1. Relation of extension departments 
to debating and public discussion. 

2. Replies to specific inquiries and cir- 
culation of package libraries. 

1916 — Chicago 

1. Club study instruction. 
1917 — Pittsburg 
1. Carrying charges on package li- 
braries. 


2. 


1919 — 


1923 — 


1925 — 


1, 
2. 
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Education and American citizen. 
ship through debating and public 
discussion. 

Debating leagues for education jp 
citizenship. 

Chicago 

Discussion of university package |j- 
braries. 

St. Louis, Washington University, 
University library extension service. 
Charlotteville, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

University library extension service. 
State high school leagues. 


The following complete papers given at the 
A. L. A. University Extension Library Sery- 


ice round 
1922 — 
1. 


1923 — 


tv 


1924 — 


table are also available for loan: 
Detroit 

Forum teaching and the package 
library. 

Sources of pamphlet material for 
library extension service. 

Library extension service to club 
women. 

Hot Springs 

Some responsibilities of a univer- 
sity library extension service. 
Conducting a package library serv- 
ice on a limited appropriation. 
The value of a package library serv- 


ice in the development of com- 
munity organization. 

The state high school debating 
league. 


Saratoga Springs 

University extension library service 
in its relation to other state-wide 
library agencies. 

The university extension library 
service and the public library. 
The university package library and 
the classical teacher. 

The university package library 
service and the medical profession. 


An effort is being made to secure complete 


ings: 
1922 — 
i. 


copies of the following papers which appeat 
only in abridged form in A. L. A. proceed- 


Detroit 

Organization and development of 
bulletins to be used in library exten- 
sion service. 
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1923 — Hot Springs 
1. Plays and readings for use in uni- 
versity library extension service. 


Almost every phase of package library serv- 
ice has been presented at some one of the 
meetings. I feel, however, that to list these 
subjects gives some idea of the importance 
of this phase of education and indicates also 
in a measure the development in the interest 
—from the general purpose, the underlying 
pedagogical and psychological principles, and 
the methods to specialized service—the theme 
of last year’s A. L. A. round table. This 
year we aim to check up progress to note 
the present status. 





We cannot too often emphasize the why, or 
the fundamental principle involved in the es- 
tablishment of the university or college loan 
library service. 

May I quote from the address of Dr. 
Charles R. Van Hise, given at the First Na- 
tional University Extension Conference, 1915? 

“We know enough so, if that knowledge 
were applied, the agricultural product of the 
ration could easily be doubled. We know 
enough about soils so that they could give this 
result and improve in their fertility instead 
of deteriorate. We know about scientific medi- 
cine so that, if the knowledge were applied, 
infectious and contagious diseases could be 
practically eliminated within a score of years. 
We know enough about the breeding of ani- 
mals so that, if that knowledge were applied 
to man, the feeble-minded would disappear in 
a generation and the insane and criminal class 
be reduced to a small fraction of their present 
tumbers. Even in politics we have sufficient 
scientific knowledge so that, if it were fully 
used, there would be a vast improvement in 
the government of this country.” Dr. Van 
Hise, in a forceful manner, spoke of the uni- 
versity as the best fitted instrument to per- 
form the service of the dissemination of this 
knowledge in assimiable form to the masses. 


In 1885, five years before the English Uni- 
versity Extension idea became rooted in 
America, the State of Wisconsin made an an- 
nual appropriation of $12,000 for University 
Agricultural Extension, establishing Farmers’ 
Institutes. So far as I have been able to as- 
certain this was the first University Extension 
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Service definitely organized in United States. 
In the catalog of Wisconsin University 1888- 
89, we find the statement: “It can scarcely 
be more prophetic to contemplate the higher 
education of the masses today than it was to 
look forward to the common education of the 
masses a few centuries ago.” Although un- 
signed these words are accredited to Dr. T. C. 
Chamberlin, then president of the University 
cf Wisconsin. University extension spread 
rapidly for a few years, but in many of the 
states the work was gradually discontinued. 
Chicago university, alone, seemed to be the 
exception. In Wisconsin, the University ex- 
tension flourished and waned. In 1906-07, the 
University extension plan of Wisconsin as is 
in existence today, with slight modifications 
and developments, was projected and with such 
leaders as Dr. Van Hise, Frank A. Hutchins, 
and Charles McCarthy, university extension 
was placed on a firm foundation. 

In a bulletin published by the University 
Extension Division of Wisconsin in 1906, 
pages 4 and 5 we find the following: “It is 
only a part of the work of a university to 
transmit its intellectual wealth to those who 
come within its walls. It must seek to spread 
that knowledge as widely as possible—where- 
ever there is a desire to learn. This obliga- 
tion rests especially upon those institutions, 
which like the University of Wisconsin, are 
supported by the bounty of the state.” 

Page 6. “The university department is ready 
to assist study clubs in every possible way.” 

Page 9. “In making preparation for ex- 
tension work it should be borne in mind that 
there are more than one hundred public li- 
braries in the state which are encouraging 
literary societies, debating clubs, study clubs, 
and similar organizations to make the utmost 
use of their facilities.” 


Page 10. “The University extension has in 
its work the co-operation of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, the secretary of 
which is also secretary of the extension.” 

Page 11. “In co-operation with the Legis- 
lative Reference Library of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, and with the de- 
bating societies of the University, the Uni- 
versity Extension will supply other debating 
societies in the state, as far as possible with 
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subjects for debate and material and refer- 
ences on them.” 

This, I believe, the beginning of the loan 
package library service of wmiversities and 
colleges, was outlined by Frank A. Hutchins. 
Mr. Hutchins was the originator and initiator 
of so much that is worth-while in Wisconsin. 
His was a telling influence on the entire uni- 
versity extension movement and to his broad 
vision and ideal of service we owe, with many 
other phases of public development, the be- 
ginning of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, the Traveling and the Legislative 
Reference Library. He felt that the citizen, 
as well as the legislator, should have access 
to the latest available authoritative informa- 
tion on current problems if a representative 
government is to succeed, hence the institution 
of the university package library. To those 
who do not know of Mr. Hutchins and his 
work, I suggest that you read the tribute of 
Miss Marvin in Public Libraries, April 1925. 
Miss Marvin had the privilege of working 
with this great benefactor for many years. 

The package library of the universities and 
colleges is but one phase of the great demo- 
cratic educational plan of “Carrying the uni- 
versity to the people—of making the state 
the campus—of university extension educa- 
tion.” When the package library service was 
first established by universities and colleges, 
I shall not attempt to say. In the annual reg- 
ister, University of Chicago, 1892, the Exten- 
sion Division plans as outlined included a li- 
brary department, but so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, what is known as the pack- 
age library was not incorporated. The Chi- 
cago university early placed the emphasis of 
university extension on correspondence-study. 

I deem it a great privilege to have been af- 
forded the opportunity to begin work under 
Mr. Hutchins in 1908. Mr. Hutchins was 
then secretary of the Department of Debating 
and Public Discussion. Soon his health began 
to fail, but his enthusiasm and idealism proved 
a great inspiration until his death in 1914. 

In the fall of 1908 there were record slips 
on a spindle for ten or twelve loans, but 
since the slips were destroyed when the pack- 
ages were returned there is no possibility of 
estimating the loan service prior to October, 


1908. Records and statistics were not strong 
points with Mr. Hutchins—the doing always 
in his career overshadowed the reporting, 

Mr. Hutchins, as few others at that time, 
appreciated the importance of the public jj. 
brary as a factor in the educational and civic 
development of any community. Hence in the 
plan of university extension in Wisconsin 
special effort had been made to take advantage 
of every opportunity to encourage the public 
library. From its very conception and incep- 
tion, the university package library service in 
this state does not duplicate the public library 
service but supplements that service. From 
its very origin this University Extension Li- 
brary Service has been a great state co-opera- 
tive enterprise. 

Since 1908 there has been a tremendous de- 
velopment both in scope of activities and in 
number of loans. At least thirty-three states 
have such service organized, according to my 
interpretation of material supplied. There 
seems to be considerable similarity in types 
of service rendered, but no two institutions 
give exactly the same service. All except 
three of these emphasize the aid to secondary 
schools. In Massachusetts, the loan service 
has been developed in the Agricultural Col- 
lege, hence rural problems and other subjects 
of special interest to the farmer have been 
emphasized. In Delaware, service to the teach- 
er and school officials has been especially de- 
manded and hence developed. In Nevada, al- 
though instituted in 1907, the service is limited. 
With a population of only 77,000 for the en- 
tire state, the demand is necessarily limited. 
In Kentucky the service has just been estab- 
lished for women’s clubs. You will note on 
the map at the exhibit that Virginia, West 
Virginia, Louisiana, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Colorado and Utah have or- 
ganized the university package library service 
within the last two years. 

I have attempted to digest the information 
supplied by bulletin and correspondence. This 
digest is probably incomplete and may not be 
accurate in all detail. I hope that the dis- 
cussion will bring out additional facts and cor- 
rections. I shall indicate only the state, the 
date of establishment, the functioning agent, 
and some phases of the service rendered :— 
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te Functioning Agent Service to— 

wa wer Sek ke bs ocho R aS University Extension ............. Debaters, women’s study clubs— 

‘ correspondence study students. 
Arizona, 1913 ......----eeeeeeenee Severe TED a. 5 nae <san0nd en Debaters, teachers, school officials, 
P women’s study | aes correspon- 
. dence siudy students. f 
Arkansas, 1919 ............ ese eeee University Extension ............. Debaters, discussion groups, public 
speakers. ‘ 
Galerie, 1912 .........-...-20000 University Extension ............. Debaters, discussion groups, public 


, speakers, women’s study clubs, 
} parent teacher associations, civic 


clubs. 

Delaware, 1915 ....-......--20-es University Library ............... Teachers and school officials. 

Florida, ME ge.bcxicosvrencvsonsee University eS Pere ---Debaters, discussion groups, wom- 
en’s study clubs, teachers and 

: ; : schools. 

Georgia, 1911 .....------- eee eeeee University Labeary «20.060. s0s00 High School debaters, teachers and 
schools. 

Indiana, 1914 ..........-.. cee ceee University Extension ............. Debaters, discussion groups, schools, 
women’s study clubs, dramatic 
groups, parent teachers associa- 

‘ ; tions and other organized groups. 

TOWR cc ccccccrer ses e seer cceeecece Iowa State College Library .....--. Technical information, especially. 

Iowa University ......-.+---+-0-++ No report, except, service in process 
bad : , of reorganization. 

Kansas, 1910 ......-..eeeeeeecece University Extension ............- Debaters, public speakers, dramatic 
groups, schools, women’s study 

! ‘ clubs. 

Kansas, 1913 .......--22sseeeeree State Teachers College Library..... Jebaters, discussion groups, schools, 

cs : a" : teachers and women’s study clubs. 

Kentucky, ere University Batenslag . sk ss dans ee Women’s study clubs, especially. Ex- 

ts : . : tension of service planned. 

Louisiana, 1925 ......--+-e ee eeeee University Extension ..........--- Just established—extension of serv- 

P " ice outlined. 

Mimmebeeetts 2... cee cece nce Agricultural College ......-..----- Rural population especially. 

Michigan, 1916 .....---+-+e+eeeeee University Library ............++- Debaters, discussion groups, wom- 
en’s study clubs, social workers, 
librarians, nurses, parent teacher’s 
associations, and other organized 

P : roups. 
Peet, 1917 2... ccscrccvens -Extension of College of Agriculture. Debaters, discussion groups, women’s 
. : study clubs, schools, 
No au: bina 5.0 wie 5is.crgreere University Library ............+.. Debaters, discussion groups, cor- 
: . respondence study. 

| Re er University Library ............--- Debaters, discussion groups, corre- 

spondence study, women’s study 
. ; clubs, graduate students, schools. 
0” Gee ee University Library ............-++ Debaters, public speakers, discussion 
groups, correspondence- -study, 
J dramatic circles. 
SEE ia ng. 0.0:0.0:0.4.01 00:00 20000 University Library .......+-.++--- Books and magazines. 
New Mexico, 1922..........-.20008 University Library ............--- Debaters, discussion groups, schools, 
f : teachers, women’s study clubs. 
Mette Cavdlina, 1913 ........2000. University Extension ...........-- Debaters, discussion groups, schools, 
, 3 ; , women’s study clubs. 
ED: ccc 6de0sve veansoowss Uae Extension and Univer- 
sity Library ........-eeeee eee Debaters, discussion groups, schools, 
‘ : women’s study clubs. 

RL BOD 6 eccc ccs c0seviese University Extension ..........++- Debaters, discussion groups, dramat- 
ic clubs, schools, specialized serv- 
ice to physicians planned. 

Oregon ......ceeeeee reece eeeecees University Library........--++++++ 

genta Carolina, 1924 ............. University Extension ............. Debaters, discussion groups, schools, 
public speakers, study clubs. 

ee apemdta, 1919 .... 2... sec nne, University Extension ............. Debaters, discussion groups, schools, 


public speakers, dramatic circles, 

study clubs. 
seeite bate te « Weita thes University Extension .............Debaters, discussion groups, schools, 
public speakers, dramatic circles, 

study cli 9s, 
SE eer ee University Extension ...........-.Debaters, discussion groups, public 
speakers, dramatic circles, spe- 
cialized service to classical teach- 


Tennessee, 1924 


Texas, 1914 


: ers, schools. 

I chk 6 k's ap lancid'as dees S00 University Extension ..........-.. General service-plans for extensive 
- development. 

MRD Sia wise och cciekasince University Extension ............. 


Debaters, discussion groups, schools, 


aye study clubs and professions. 
Washington, ES SRE Bere ree ree State College Library ............. Debaters, general service. 
West Virginia, 1923 .............. University ‘Exsenciea rTYTtT er Debaters, discussion groups, dramat- 
ic circles, schools, study clubs, 
7 ’ professions. 
ED ib003ss020s¢n0nnee University Extension ............. Debaters, discussion groups, dramat- 


ic circles, teachers, schools, spe- 
cialized service to physicians, so- 
cial workers, teachers, correspon- 
dence study students. 


NS Cos. cn duadesvad University Library ............-+. Chiefly books, 
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From my study, 1906 seems to be the date 
of the first organized package library service 
in colleges or universities. In thirteen states 
the university library is the functioning agent; 
in nineteen states the university extension is 
the agency. In one state the service seems 
to be rendered jointly by the university library 
and the university extension. 


The package library service is organized, 
generally, to meet a demand for material not 
easily available in books, or the most com- 
mon periodicals—the pros and cons of cur- 
rent questions. Not only the schools, but or- 
ganized groups interested in the careful study 
and intelligent discussion of the many prob- 
lems confronting the citizenry for solution, 
find the package library time-saving and help- 
ful. Recent developments of special interest 
include the aid in the state-wide essay con- 
tests. Constructive suggestions, letters of crit- 
icism, make such contents of real educational 
value. Activities in the field of speech educa- 
tion, such as extemporaneous speaking are 
important in many states. In co-operation 
with the department of speech in the univer- 
sities, speech education is proving of great 
value, not only to students but to the out-of- 
school whose opportunities for schooling have 
been very limited. The guided-club-study too, 
is of growing significance in the field of adult 
education. Specialized service, with the co- 
eperation of the American Medical Associa- 
State Medical Society and the 
Medical School makes available to the doctor 
in the isolated communities, the latest infor- 
mation on a medical subject very often found 
only in the very expensive periodicals or med- 
ical journals. If anyone is interested in this 
particular field, I suggest that you read the 
paper prepared for the A. L. A. last year by 
the secretary of a State Medical Society. 
Technical service to engineers, to business 


tion, the 


men, to nurses, and to other professions is in 
process of extensive development in several 
of the states. 


What is this service that is now available 
ii more than two-thirds of our states? A 
package library is a collection of the latest 
authoritative information, in assimiable form, 
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selected to meet the specific need, whether 
it be in pamphlet, reprint, newspaper clip- 
ping, type-written address, or excerpt, of 
book. The same material on insulin or the 
schick test cannot be used to advantage by a 
high school boy and physician. May I sym. 
marize briefly the basic principles underlying 
the development of this service: 


1. The university and college package jj- 
brary implies consultation with experts— 
that is expert advice in the selection of 
the material. 

2. The university and college, especially the 
state-supported institution, is the instry- 
ment best fitted to render this service, 

3. The practically unlimited library re. 
sources of these educational institutions 
are absolutely essential. It is only be- 
cause of the broad vision and splendid 
ideal of service of the custodians of these 
great libraries, that it has been possible 
to develop the package library in our 
universities and colleges. 

4. Co-operation with state departments, 
especially the state-wide library agency, 
if one exists, is imperative to prevent 
duplication and to make possible a more 
extensive and intensive service. 

5. Co-operation with the local public library, 

I need 

not emphasize to you the importance of a 

public library in the civic and educational 

development of any 


when one exists, is fundamental. 


community. We 
extension library workers, must always 
bear in mind that we are primarily a 
teaching force. It is sometimes more 
important from an educational point of 
view to direct an individual to the source, 
especially in the community with a pub- 
lic library, than to send the information 
desired. To learn how to find informa- 
tion at hand is an important factor in 
training for citizenship in a democracy. 
It is most encouraging to learn from our 
patrons that the university is a veritable store 
house of knowledge—that it is only necessary 
to stretch out a hand and your need is satis- 
fied. We all realize, however, that the ideal 
has not been reached, but we also know that 
we are striving to reach the goal. 
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In many of the states at least 75 per cent 
of the communities reached have no public 
library facilities. We must all remember that, 
after all, it is the average level of intelligence 
in communities without libraries, as well as in 
those with well-organized library service, that 
will determine the stability and permanency 
of a democratic government. 

The package library service of state-sup- 
ported higher educational institutions is fun- 
damental in the molding of an enlightened 
public opinion, and as such is an important 
factor in the maintenance of a government 
of the people, by the people and for the people. 

A. E. Ottewell, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, stated in a report from 
his university On DEVELOPMENT OF PACKAGE LI- 
BRARY SERVICE IN CANADA that a package li- 
brary service for debaters which is used by 
schools, women’s institutes, Rotary clubs, and 
other organizations was established there in 
1912. In 1919 this service was broadened and 
since then package libraries on varied subjects 
for general use have also been circulated. 
During the last year the circulation amounted 
to about 1700. 

Annie O. Hallett, librarian of Ontario Ag- 
ricultural College reported that her college or- 
ganized a package library service in 1910 in 
connection with women’s institutes, the liter- 
ature sent out pertaining almost entirely to 
domestic science questions. In 1921 other sub- 
jects were added. Material is now loaned to 
assist in preparing debates and papers, select- 
ing plays, and so forth. The circulation 
amounted to 2,432 during the last year. 


FORMS OF PUBLICITY IN LIBRARY 
EXTENSION SERVICE* 


By H. O. Severance, University of Missouri 
Library 


The usual forms of publicity are: (1) a 
page or two, and perhaps an illustration, in 
the general announcement bulletin of the ex- 
tension division and (2) the package libraries 
used by the debate leagues which lead the 
schools to become acquainted with the library 
service. 

Some of the special forms used are: (1) 
bulletins on certain debate subjects containing 
a brief, selected articles, and a bibliography ; 
(2) bulletins describing the service and giving 
a list of subjects; (3) reports of service ren- 
dered in the state printed in bulletin form or 
as newspaper stories; (4) classified lists of 
subjects for special groups. 

Other suggested forms of publicity are: (1) 
syndicated articles for county papers; (2) dis- 
tribution by county demonstration agents and 
school superintendents of posters and liter- 
ature; (3) exhibits at state fairs and state 
meetings of such associations as the Teacher’s 
Association and General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs; (4) circulars and personal let- 
ters to individuals and special groups. 

At the business meeting which followed 
the reading of the papers and discussion of 
them, Nina McAllister of the Extension Di- 
vision of Indiana University was elected chair- 
man, and Mrs. Eleanor E. Knutti of the Ex- 
tension Division of University of West Vir- 
ginia was elected secretary for the coming 
year. 

LeNorr Dimmitt, Chairman. 
~ * Abstract. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


First Session 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries was held at 
the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, July 
7 to 9, 1925. President Sumner Y. Wheeler, 
of the Essex County Law Library, Salem, 
Mass., presided during the conference. 

After calling the meeting to order, Pres- 


ident Wheeler introduced Alfred H. Lundin, 
president of the Seattle Bar Association, who 
delivered the address of welcome. A. J. 
Small, State Law Library, Des Moines, re- 
sponded, expressing the appreciation of the 
members of the Association for the many 
courtesies extended by Seattle, and its kind 
citizens. Mrs. Winifred W. Britton of Los 
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Angeles moved that Mr. Lundin be given a 
rising vote of thanks for his cordial welcome. 
Unanimously carried. 

The president’s address followed. This ad- 
dress will appear in Law Library Journal for 
October, 1925. The minutes of the nineteenth 
annual meeting, held at Saratoga Springs, 
New York, July 1 to 3, 1924, were then read 
by the secretary. These minutes, which appear 
in Law Library Journal, vol. 17, no. 3., Oct., 
1924, were approved as read. The secretary 
next presented the report of the secretary- 
treasurer for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925. This report was referred to the audit- 
ing committee, 

A paper by Henri Decugis was read by 
President Wheeler : 


THE FRENCH JUDICIARY SYSTEM* 


By Henri Decuais, Avocat a la Cour de 
Paris 
I 

We make no claim to novelty in stating 
that, on most points, the French judiciary 
system differs very widely from the one which 
obtains in all Anglo-Saxon countries. 

One institution, however, France has, as 
early as the close of the XVIIIth century 
borrowed from England, the criminal jury 
which works in our country on lines very 
nearly similar to those with which all Anglo- 
Saxon legists are familiar. 

But, barring that exception, it may be re- 
called that the judiciary institutions of France 
are nowise indebted to Anglo-Saxon law. 
They are, on the whole, of indigenous growth, 
notwithstanding their Latin origin, indeed, at 
first deeply. rooted in the Roman Law, they 
little by little amalgamated many of the tradi- 
tions and customs of the Middle Ages, until, 
after having received the characteristic stamp 
of the Revolution of 1789, which in numerous 
instances achieved noteworthy improvements, 
they were finally completed by the powerful 
hand of Napoleon I, and fused by him into 
a new whole. 

Considered in its bulk, and despite a cer- 
tain number of minor imperfections, the 
French judiciary system works satisfactorily. 
It presents two great advantages: simplicity 
and economy. Furthermore the fact that 


*Reprinted from Law Library Journal, July, 1925. 


French law has generally been codified greatly 
facilitates the administration of justice by the 
Courts. 

A short statement of the main lines of the 
French judiciary system will perhaps be of 
interest. 

The French Courts may be divided into two 
distinct groups: (a) The administrative 
Courts, at the summit of which is the State 
Council called “Conseil d’Etat”; (b) The 
judicial Courts proper, at the summit of 
which is the Supreme Court, called “Cour 
de Cassation.” 


II 


The administrative Courts try all cases in 
which the State, the Departments, the Town- 
ships (and other public bodies) are interested, 
(such as contracts for public works and sim- 
ilar matters concerning the State or any 
public body, electoral disputes, illegal acts of 
public officials, direct taxes, etc.). 

The administrative Courts of the first degree 
are local district courts which are called 
“Conseils de Préfecture.” There is one of 
these Courts, composed of three judges, in 
each of the 89 French departments. 

The “Conseils de Préfecture”, owing chiefly 
to the fact that the legislature has failed to 
secure sufficient stability and independence to 
their members are probably the most imper- 
tect part of the French judiciary system. 

An appeal lies to the judiciary division of 
the “Conseil d’Etat’”, which sits in Paris, from 
any judgment of a “Conseil de Préfecture.” 

The “Conseil d’Etat”, a very fine and noble 
French institution, is a corner stone of the 
State. Thanks to the efficient organization of 
the body itself and to the high legal experi- 
ence and political independence of its mem- 
bers, it renders the greatest services to the 
country. 

Its judiciary division, the only one with 
which we are concerned here, consists of thir- 
teen Counsellors of State, “Conseillers d’Etat’, 
assisted in their work by twenty-two “Maitres 
des Requétes” and twenty “Auditeurs” whose 
duty it is to assist the Counsellors in their 
judicial work. 

As regards the accounts of all Government 
departments and public bodies, they are sub- 
mitted to the “Cour des Comptes”, which is 
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rather an auditing body, appointed by the 
Government, than a Law Court proper. 

Such is, briefly summed up, the organiza- 
tion of the French administrative Courts. 


IIl 


As for the judiciary Courts that take 
cognizance of all cases between private indi- 
viduals, the Supreme Court is the “Cour de 
Cassation.” 

The “Cour de Cassation” sits in three 
divisions called Chambers, namely (1) the 
Division that receives the petitions in the 
first place, called “Chambre des Requétes”, 
composed of 16 judges, (2) the Civil Division, 
“Chambre Civile,’ composed of 17 judges, 
and (3) the criminal division “Chambre Crim- 
inelle”, composed of 16 judges. 

The “Cour de Cassation” is the great judi- 
cial body whose duty it is to give a coherent 
and uniform interpretation of the law. Con- 
sequently it does not inquire into the findings 
of facts of the Court below. It tries and de- 
termines points of law only. 

When any judgment submitted to the “Cour 
de Cassation” contains an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the Law, the Court quashes such 
judgment and refers the case to a Court of 
the same degree but sitting in another town, 
whose duty it is to judge it afresh. The 
members of the “Cour de Cassation” cannot 
therefore change the findings of facts con- 
tained in the judgments which are submitted 
to them. The sole duty of the “Cour de Cas- 
sation” is to say whether the law has been 
rightly applied or not by the Court below. 

There is but one exception to this rule,— 
one which was established in 1895, upon the 
occasion of the famous Dreyfus affair, when 
an Act of Parliament was passed, in virtue of 
which the judges of the “Cour de Cassation” 
are henceforth entitled to quash without send- 
ing the case before a new Court, or, in other 
words, to themselves acquit a convict, when 
they find on strictly legal grounds that such 
convict is not guilty of any crime or misde- 
meanor,. 

As regards civil or commercial matters, the 
judgments submitted to the “Cour de Cassa- 
tion” are, at first, examined by the “Chambre 
des Requétes”. When that Division is of 
opinion that the appeal is prima facie admis- 
sible, the case is referred to the Civil Division. 
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The “Chambre des Requétes” plays thus the 
part of a kind of sieve or filter which stops, 
prior to any further legal proceedings, all 
frivolous appeals to the Supreme Court. 


The judges that form the body of the “Cour 
de Cassation” are prominent jurists and the 
high authority that attaches to their science 
and character is respected all over the coun- 
try. They can neither be removed from their 
office or suspended and hold their functions 
until they reach the age of 75. 


Below the “Cour de Cassation” there exist 
twenty-five local Courts of Appeal which sit 
in the most important towns of Continental 
France and a few others sitting in Algiers 
and in other French Colonies. 


To these Courts lies an appeal from any 
judgment in Civil and Commercial matters, 
of the Courts of the inferior degree, which 
are called “Tribunaux de premiére instance.” 
These are likewise cognizant, without appeal, 
of all matters relative to such minor misde- 
meanors which do not come under the juris- 
diction of the Assizes, “Cours d’Assizes”, 
which sit with a jury. In the Courts of Ap- 
peal, a quorum, of not less than 5 and not 
more than 7 judges is necessary. 

The question has however been considered 
of reducing that quorum to 3 judges, as in 
the Courts of the first degree. That most use- 
ful reform will, most likely, in the near fu- 
ture, be voted by the French Parliament. 

The Courts of the first degree “Tribunaux 
de premiére instance” may be subdivided into 
two groups: a the Civil courts; b the Com- 
mercial Courts. 

The Civil Tribunals consist of a number 
of judges varying from 5 to 3 in each one. 
There is one such Tribunal in practically 
every town in France. They decide finally on 
all Civil matters whatever when the interest 
involved does not exceed 1500 francs. Beyond 
that amount there lies an appeal from their 
judgment to the Court of Appeal, “Cour 
d’appel” of the district. 

The Civil Courts have furthermore juris- 
diction in all matters relative to minor mis- 
demeanors for which the summoning of a 
grand jury is not requisite, and, on the other 
hand, they have jurisdiction also on commer- 
cial matters in small towns in which there 
does not exist a special Commercial Court. 
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IV 


The Commercial Courts are a most typical 
institution, quite characteristic of the French 
system, and no equivalent of which is to be 
found in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 


They consist of members who are not 
judges proper, that is to say who are not pro- 
fessional judges appointed by the Government. 
They are businessmen elected to that office 
by the other businessmen of the district. 
Those Commercial judges receive no salaries 
or fees whatever and a great honor therefore 
attaches to their office. It may moreover be 
noted that many businessmen in France have 
passed through the University and have thus 
acquired a legal knowledge which renders the 
recruiting of those Commercial judges a rela- 
tively easy task. Most of them have gradu- 
ated in the University and thanks both to 
their judicial knowledge and to their business 
experience they fulfill their work 
torily. 


satisfac- 


There exist, in France 227 Commercial 
Courts. The most important of them is the 
Paris Commercial Court which is subdivided 
into II divisions or “Chambers,” each of 
which consists of 8 members. Those 8 mem- 
bers divide the case between themselves in 
such way as there should always be three or 
four of them sitting together. 

The Commercial Court of Paris is the most 
active seat of the judiciary life of the country. 
It deals, every year, with an ever greater 
number of cases which are tried quickly and 
cheaply. 

The French Commercial community has 
long been used to the working of the Com- 
mercial Courts and are satisfied with them. 


V 

As regards crimes, they are submitted to 
the Courts of Assizes, “Cour d’Assizes”, which 
consist of a grand jury composed of 12 cit- 
izens and are presided over by a judge, who 
is generally a member of the Court of Appeal, 
assisted by two other judges. 

The questions of facts are decided by the 
jury only, and it is on those findings of fact 
that the President and the two assistant judges 
inflict the penalty enacted by law, or release 
the accused, as the case may be. 
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VI 

To conclude this short review of the French 
judiciary system, a few words should be said 
of the inferior Courts called “Tribunaux de 
Paix”, Justices of Peace and “Conseils de 
Prud’homme”, Courts dealing with labour dis- 
putes. 

The “Tribunaux de Paix” consist of one 
judge called “Juge de Paix”, (Justice of the 
Peace). That judge has jurisdiction over all 
civil matters of small importance, not being 
of a commercial nature, as also over all minor 
penal infringements (such as infringement of 
Police regulations, excess of speed of motor- 
cars, drunkenness, slander, etc.). Their pro- 
cedure is a most simple one and does not 
involve any uniform formalities or serious 
expense. 

The “Conseils des Prud’homme” decide 
upon all disputes arising between workmen 
and their employers. Their members, one 
half of whom are employees and the other 
half are employers, are respectively elected by 
the employers and the employees in each dis- 
trict and they are presided over in turn by 
a representative of the former and by a rep- 
resentative of the latter category. 

There lies an appeal from the judgments 
of the “Conseils des Prud’hommes” to the 
Civil Court “Tribunal Civil” of the district. 

A. J. Small made a motion that the secretary 
convey the thanks and appreciation of this As- 
sociation to M. Decugis for his admirable 
paper. Seconded and unanimously carried. 

The paper eniitled LAW LIBRARIES IN ITALY 
written by Michael A. Musmanno, of Rome, 
Italy and Philadelphia, Pa., was read by 
Arthur S. Beardsley, University of Washing- 
ton Law Library. 


LAW LIBRARIES IN ITALY* 


By MicHaeL ANGELO MusMANNO, of the 
Philadelphia Bar 


Mention Rome to a layman and his mind 
will at once jump 2,000 years back to Caesar, 
Brutus and imperial glory and_ grandeur. 
Mention Rome to a lawyer and he will anni- 
hilate the centuries just as quickly, but his 
mental gaze will probably rest upon Justin- 
ian, Corpus Juris and all that is so genuinely 
absorbing and fascinating in that first sincere 


*Reprinted from Law Library Journal, July, 1925. 
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and intelligent effort to make of law a per- 
fect system of justice. 

Thus, to lawyers and laymen the mention of 
Rome flashes upon the screen of conscious- 
ness the majesty of age and the romance of 
the centuries. And when one deals with cen- 
turies the natural inclination is to treat one’s 
subject subjectively, to philosophize, to muse, 
to dream. Thus, on the occasion a guide 
pointed out.to me, between the Capitoline 
Hill and the Tiber, the site of the Porticus 
Octaviae, the public library founded by Au- 
gustus, what could I do but dream when, in- 
stantaneously, there presented themselves to 
my fancy thousands of fairy workers who, 
utilizing the dimensions indicated by the frag- 
ments of a buried column, a projecting base 
and a peeping architrave, reconstructed mag- 
ically that perfectly proportioned white-mar- 
bled structure with its temples to Juno and 
Jupiter, its long schola or hall for conversa- 
tion in the rear, its three sections made up 
of a Latin library on the left, Greek library 
on the right, and a curia or hall for meetings 
in the center, and then that imposing double 
colonnade about the compact entirety, fur- 
nishing a meeting place for master and pu- 
pils; and finally, with magical swiftness, ar- 
ranged. the thousands of manuscript rolls in 
their bookcases and presses, all of them beau- 
tifully inlaid and surmounted by busts. For 
a moment I gazed upon the handsome com- 
pleted edifice, and then it disappeared, leav- 
ing, however, the manuscript rolls neatly 
piled on the ground. Storms and earthquakes 
came, and they shook the very earth, armies 
came and they burned and sacked, vandals 
arrived and they ruthlessly destroyed, but the 
manuscripts remained intact, and, throughout 
the centuries, the wise men of all nations 
came to unroll and to peacefully study them, 
even as they do in the present. . . . Ancient 
architectural Rome we have only in those 
marble fragments which so easily awaken our 
fancies, but ancient juridical Rome still lives 
in its completeness ;—perfect and flawless in 
every detail. And there is no civilized nation 
of today which, in building the solid founda- 
tions of its juridical structures, has not fol- 
lowed the plans and specifications of classical 
and juridical Rome. 

The spirit which one senses in an Italian 
law library is that every book referred to 


is either at least several centuries old in 
itself, or is based upon material that forms 
some part of the network of chains that runs 
back to the manuscripts contained in the Por- 
ticus Octaviae. And one actually senses the 
age that gives authority to the various tomes 
found there. In America, the most recent 
decision is the one most eagerly cited because 
we feel it represents the truest expression of 
actuality, being contemporaneous. In Italy, 
it is perhaps just the contrary, the spirit being 
that if a certain principle has withstood the 
test of centuries it must represent quite per- 
fectly the actualities of the situation it de- 
scribes. At any rate, that is the spirit I feel 
in an Italian library. But at this point I will 
cease being subjective and become entirely 
objective. Nobody likes to dream vicariously. 
Let what already has been said, therefore, 
serve merely as an introduction to the com- 
pilation of data which here follows, data from 
which you may draw your own philosophical 
conclusions, if any are to be drawn. 

One of the great prides of the early Rom- 
ans was the possession of books. When Marc 
Antony began courting Cleopatra he showed 
that he was in earnest by presenting her with 
a library of 200,000 volumes taken by him at 
Pergamon in a military campaign. History 
records that Caesar brought to Rome not only 
many captives, whose ransoms did the general 
coffers fill, but also many books collected in 
the countries where he had campaigned. It 
is recorded further that he assigned M. Ter- 
entius Varro to the task of systematically 
arranging these writings, with all others that 
could be collected anywhere, into a library. 
Under succeeding Caesars Rome became a 
city of libraries and there seems to exist good 
authority for the statement that the library 
facilities of the Roman world in imperial 
times probably surpassed those of Modern Eu- 
rope before the middle of the 18th century. 

At the break-up of the civilization of the 
Roman Empire the learning of the classical 
period was preserved by Monasticism. It was 
Monasticism that constructed the bridge over 
that fearful chasm of violence, decay, igno- 
rance and vandalism known as the Middle 
Ages; the bridge over which marched the 
learning, the glory and the pride of Rome, 
bringing to the Renaissance not only spiritual 
reinforcement but strong, vigorous material 
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assistance in the shape of books containing the 
wisdom of a civilization which had reached 
the highest pinnacle of civil accomplishment. 
Throughout the long Dark Ages books and 
learning were chiefly preserved by the mon- 
asteries, especially those of the Benedictines 
originating at Monte Cassino (530 A.D.). 
The adage of the day was Claustrum sine 
armario, castrum sine armanentario, that is 
to say, “A monastery without a library is a 
fort without an armory.” Each Benedictine 
house instituted first a library, then a scrip- 
torium, or writing room, where manuscripts 
were copied for its own use, for sale or ex- 
change, and lastly a school, open to all who 
desired instruction. Many famous libraries 
of Europe had their nuclei in these Benedic- 
tine collections. England is indebted to the 
Benedictines for her earliest library, that of 
Christ Church, Canterbury (596 A.D.). The 
Franciscans had a considerable library at Ox- 
ford, to which Adam de Murisco left his 
books (1253). It might be interesting to ob- 
serve here that it was an Italian, Sir Anthony 
Panizzi, who did most to place the British 
Museum in the front rank of libraries. Dr. 
Garnett, in writing of Panizzi, said: “He gov- 
erned his library as his friend Cavour gov- 
erned his country, perfecting its internal or- 
ganization with one hand while he extended 
its frontiers with the other.” 

The libraries in Italy of course are not 
all law libraries but practically every one of 
them contains law books in no small number. 
This is due to the fact that law in Italy, 
while definitely a technical study, yet is also 
considered a subject for general culture, and 
thus offers a great deal of interest to the 
general reading public. Law, more or less, 
has been interlinked with the history of the 
race from the days of the Twelve Tables. 
The development of Roman and Canon law, 
and the vicissitudes of national and interna- 
tional importance attendant upon the exercise 
of secular power by the Pope, gave to the 
history of the Italian peninsula a legal flavor 
throughout the ages. Gregory the Great, the 
initiator of the secular power of the Papacy, 
was essentially a lawyer. 

Nearly every library in Rome today con- 
tains a collection of some incunabula or other, 
among which is always found some volumes 
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devoted to the state of the law during th 
various periods of Italian history. 

The law material which one finds in libra. 
ries not strictly law libraries consists of the 
Code and commentaries thereon, histories of 
the development of jurisprudence throughout 
the centuries, treatises on customs and on 
suggestions and recommendations for modi- 
fying or changing the law; there being no 
shelves dedicated to reports, in the American 
and English sense of that word. Italy does 
not maintain any official system for reporting 
decisions, this activity being left entirely to 
private enterprise, and there are thus a num- 
ber of weekly reviews which perform the 
office of our “advance sheets.” These report 
the interesting and important decisions of the 
tribunals, courts of appeal and the Court of 
Cassation. The reviews are then bound into 
volumes and indexed, and form a system of 
reported cases not much unlike ours. There 
is this great difference, however: the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Italy, officially 
known as the Court of Cassation, are not 
stare decisis. These decisions are naturally 
of great persuasive effect, yet officially they 
do not bind the lower tribunals which are 
always free to interpret the law as they best 
see it, subject only to having their decisions 
reviewed on appeal. 

Italy is governed by a code made up of five 
different parts, they being the particular codes 
of civil law, penal law, commercial law, civil 
procedure and penal procedure. The code 
aims at defining succinctly and clearly every 
principle of law applicable in modern litiga- 
tion and, to a remarkable extent, succeeds in 
doing so. The reported decisions are called 
“giurisprudenza” which is distinguished from 
the law, which is the Code. The Code is 
Italy’s “best seller.” One sees it on sale 
everywhere. Gotten up in this paper it makes 
a book not much larger in size than a pocket 
can of Prince Albert tobacco and can be 
carried about in one’s coat quite as easily as 
that much advertised tin. In this manner one 
has always at his disposal the text book on 
principles of law, which has the advantage of 
being at the same time authoritative. The re- 
ported cases, or “jurisprudence”, thus are only 
of secondary importance. 

The largest law library in Rome is the 
Library for the Ministry of Justice. It con- 
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tains 75,000 volumes. Sometime ago I was 
asked to prepare a paper on American legal 
institutions which was to be published in one 
of the Italian law reviews. I felt at the time 
that my article could not be entirely complete 
because I had brought with me no law books 
and therefore had no authorities to cite. But 
one day browsing through this library I found 
shelf after shelf of American and English 
works. Greenleaf, Blackstone, Bispham, Wil- 
loughby, Cooley, Wharton—all the old mas- 
ters of my law school days looked down upon 
me smilingly. Among the recent works I 
found that admirable book of Supreme Court 
Justice Harlan F. Stone, Law and its admin- 
istration, and the monumental work of 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court Justice von 
Moschzisker on “Trial by Jury.” 

In America there is probably no library 
which offers more convenient and comfortable 
places in which to work than the Library of 
Congress. Cozily ensconced there in one of 
the numerous alcoves one can easily forget 
all that part of the world not embraced in the 
literature with which he is actually engaged. 
This is true even to a greater degree in the 
Ministry of Justice Library at Rome where, 
upon suitable application, one is given the 
key to a room or office which practically be- 
comes his during the period of his stay. Desk, 
typewriter, paper, courteous service are all at 
his disposal. The indexing system is similar 
to the American system but I made little use 
of it. When I wanted a particular book the 
librarian, a long bearded kind old gentleman 
always insisted on getting it for me. At other 
times I roamed about of my own accord ex- 
ploring the long book shelves, enjoying the 
contrast between the old and the new books: 
here some incunabula of the Justinian Code, 
not far away a treatise on civil rights as 
affected by aeroplane transportation; here one 
of the early rare prints of Grotius, close by 
the complete series of the American Journal 
of International Law, etc. etc. 

The Library of the Chamber of Deputies is 
a magnificent institution in the parliamentary 
building. It contains over 150,000 volumes, 
with legislative histories of all the nations. I 
noted with some interest that here among a 
great number of books devoted to the question 
of legislative filibustering, there was a good 
many discussing this phenomenon in American 
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history where it seems to have acquired its 
greatest systematization. One rule adopted 
by the Italian Chamber of Deputies to pre- 
vent filibustering is that which prohibits a 
deputy from reading from any book or manu- 
script for more than fifteen minutes; further, 
that the deputy must speak with some degree 
of fluency. I recall a filibuster in the United 
States Senate in 1919 when Senator LaFol- 
lette, in order to kill time, punctuated every 
drawled-out word or two with an enormous 
pause, a shake of the head, and a little walk 
about his desk. And I recall of reading of 
another occasion where a senator threatened 
to read Greene’s History of England unless 
his particular demand was acted upon. This 
can not even be imagined in the Italian parlia- 
ment. It might be suggested to Vice Presi- 
dent Dawes that a reasonable reform of Sen- 
ate Rule No. 22 in accordance with the Italian 
rule here mentioned might be triable. 

The Vatican Library has historic origin in 
church records dating from the second cen- 
tury. It is primarily a library of original 
materials, containing over 50,000 manuscripts, 
each one of which is contained in a strong, 
solidly-made painted wooden case. While the 
library, in addition to the manuscripts, con- 
tains over 350,000 printed volumes these lat- 
ter may not be used except by those who are 
studying the manuscripts. A special card of 
admission must be obtained in order to con- 
sult the manuscripts. In making application 
for the card one must indicate his reasons for 
wanting to frequent the library and must 
show that his studies legitimately embrace an 
examination of the original materials. How- 
ever, once having convinced the Prefect of 
the Library of the rectitude of your inten- 
tions, the privilege conferred upon you is well 
worth the trouble undergone. Having been 
registered on the books as a student of the 
library, you are free to enter at any time 
during the rest of your life. You are given 
a special card upon which to affix your photo- 
graph, you are assigned a special cabinet for 
your wraps and things, and you are permitted 
to roam about at will over those acres of 
mosaic pavements and through the marble cor- 
ridors and beautiful gardens. Here if one 
wishes to dream that he is living in the pic- 
turesque days of the late Middle Ages or 
early Renaissance, there is little to prevent 
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him doing so. In fact, everything combines 
to aid him in that delightful somnolent ven- 
ture. Here one is surrounded by statues, 
paintings and tapestries of the old masters, 
he uses fifteenth and sixteenth century furni- 
ture, he reads parchments written during 
the same period, and then everywhere he sees 
the famous Swiss Guards in their fifteenth 
century picturesque uniforms of red, black 
and yellow pannelled bloomers and jackets, 
black hat with red strings, dark yellow stock- 
ings and buckled shoes, carrying always the 
imposing halberd. 

In view of the fact that the Papacy exer- 
cised temporal dominion from May 3, 590, 
when Gregory the Great, leaving the prefect- 
ure of Rome, became Pope, to September 20, 
1870, when Italian soldiers under Victor Em- 
manuel II, definitely took over Rome as 
Italy’s capital city, it is easy reflection that 
much of the material in the Vatican Library 
is devoted to law and government. During 
the periods the Pope was absent from Rome, 
either because he was driven away, or left 
of his own accord, the people of Rome usually 
set up a government of their own. I was 
much interested in seeing here the constitu- 
tion of the Roman Republic set up in 1252. 
This constitution provided for what might 
today be called the city manager form of 
government. The Romans had decided that 
in order to have a strong, strictly impartial 
government it was necessary to import some- 
one from the outside. They accordingly em- 
ployed a certain Brancaleone from Bologna, a 
man learned in the law and absolutely fear- 
less. He was given the powers of chief jus- 
tice and commander-in-chief, with a salary 
of 1500 gold florins balf yearly. The term 
was three years. History records that Bran- 
caleone succeeded well in his enterprise. He 
wiped out banditry, tamed the nobles, and in 
general put fear and respect for law in the 
hearts of high and low. His method of en- 
forcing obedience to his laws was simple but 
efficacious: he hung all those who refused to 
obey. He was employed for a second term, 
but died of a fever before its completion. The 
Romans curiously but sincerely honored his 
memory by placing his head in a gold vase 
on the top of a column on the capitol. 

The Vatican Library contains the original 
copy of the famous reorganization scheme of 
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the Canon Law by Pope Innocent III. This 
Pope, who was a student of the law school of 
Bologna and one of the greatest jurists of 
his time, so reorganized the Canon Law and 
influenced Civil Law that he came to be 
known as Pater Juris, father of the law, 

His successors on the Papal Chair in the 
thirteenth century were also distinguished for 
their attention to law. Pope Gregory IX 
commissioned his Chaplain the famous Ray- 
mond of Pennaford, to codify all the decre- 
tals since the time of Gratian. This work 
was Officially issued in 1234, four years of 
labor having been devoted to it. The laws 
are in the form of decisions announced in 
cases submitted to the Pope from all parts of 
Christendom, including many from the distant 
East—not a few from England and Scotland, 
Gregory’s decretals were published in five 
books; a supplement under the name of a 
sixth book was published under Pope Boni- 
face VIII in 1298, the last Pope of the great 
organizing Thirteenth Century, who had also, 
like Pope Innocent III, received his legal 
training at Bologna, and was looked upon as 
one of the greatest jurists of his time. This 
sixth book is interesting because for the first 
time abstract rules of law are laid down ex- 
tracted from actual judgments made in the 
cases published not only in this book but in 
the five preceding books. This advance in 
legal formulation was doubtless due to Pope 
Boniface’s interest in the subject of law. At 
the end of the thirteenth century both the 
Canon and the Civil Law had mainly, through 
Italian interest in the subject and the per- 
sistent intellectual efforts of great scholars 
and administrators of the peninsula, been 
molded into the form in which it exists at the 
present time and very little had been added 
to it since. 

It may be remarked in passing that as 
Italian jurisdiction ceases at the Vatican gates, 
the Papacy maintains its own court to decide 
all controversies which may arise among the 
personnel of the institution. 

Another state which is within and entirely 
surrounded by the Italian State is that of San 
Marino, the tiny republic located in the north- 
eastern part of Italy. It was my honor and 
pleasure in Rome to meet the Supreme Court 
of San Marino—Senator Vittorio Scialéja, an 
Italian jurist of great ability and renown. 
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The reason given by the San Marinians for 
appointing their Supreme Court outside their 
country is not that they cannot find an able 
enough man within the confines of their own 
nation, whose area is 38 square miles, but 
that justice is entirely impartial, and thus 
more secure, coming from a stranger. 

Every Italian courthouse has its library 
which is dependent upon the local bar associa- 
tion, known as the Council of the Order of 
Attorneys and Procurators. Lawyers in Italy 
are divided into “avvocati” and “procuratori.” 
When a law student passes the state examina- 
tion and is permitted to practice law, he is 
given the title of “procuratore” which per- 
mits him to practise in all the lower courts. 
After five years’ active practise he is permit- 
ted to practise before the Court of Cassation 
and thereby acquires the title of “avvocato.” 
He may acquire this title before the termina- 
tion of five years by passing a special exam- 
ination held for this purpose. 

When trying cases or appearing before the 
court for any motion, the lawyers must always 
wear the prescribed black toga. If lawyers 
must wear something distinctive one cannot 
but think that the robe is more appropriate, 
comfortable and sanitary than the barrister’s 
wig of England. The Italian district attor- 
ney, or as he is termed here, the “pubblico 
ministerio,” wears a robe similar to that of 
the profession but in addition he carries a 
distinctive silver cord which extends from 
shoulder to shoulder and drops in front with 
a silver tassel. The dress of his office em- 
braces also a brimless cap which is trimmed 
with silver braid. The presiding judge, called 
the “presidente,” is dressed similarly to the 
“pubblico ministero” but his trimmings are all 
in gold. The judicial bench in all court rooms 
is semi-circular. In criminal cases involving 
a punishment of less than five years’ impris- 
onment there is no jury, and the law and facts 
are decided by three judges who sit along the 
periphery of the bench. At the right of the 
judges and at the extreme end of the bench 
sits the prosecuting attorney. At the other 
extreme end or to the left of the judges, sits 
the court clerk, termed the “cancelliere.” 

When lawyers appear in the Court of Cas- 
sation they must wear a special lace cravat 
and a special headdress which somewhat re- 
sembles a miter. 
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The main purpose of the Court of Cassa- 
tion is not to give final sentences, but to can- 
cel or “cassare” (hence “cassazione” or cassa- 
tion) all misapplications of the Code. When 
a decision is “cancelled” it is not sent back to 
the court that decided the case in the first in- 
stance, but it is sent to another court with 
clear explanation in the opinion as to how 
the first court erred in applying the law. 
Technically, the decision of the Court of Cas- 
sation is not binding on the second court which 
can decide the case as if it were trying it in 
the first instance, but should it decide the same 
as the first court, or err in a similar manner, 
and the decision is brought up for appeal, then 
the Court of Cassation, in plenary session, 
consisting of 15 judges (only seven sit other- 
wise), definitely decides the controversy and 
it becomes res judicata. 

The bar association library of Rome is 
located in the Palazzo di Giustizia, a massive 
travertine pile which rises from the banks of 
the Tiber as majestically and solidly as a 
chain of mountains. I recall the first day I 
looked upon the gigantic, heavy edifice and 
how it literally stunned me. Its heaviness and 
solidity almost suffocated me. It covers an 
area about equal to that covered by the Cap- 
itol at Washington. I walked about it twice 
dazed, and then feeling myself reduced to the 
size of a Lilliputian, with great difficulty I 
walked away. I have now become accustomed 
to its bigness and massiveness but I never fail 
to be charmed with its architectural and 
sculptural grandeur. It is a splendid tribute 
to the Italian of today. It shows that he is 
the true heir of the masters that made the 
glory of Rome and the Renaissance. An in- 
teresting feature of the ornamentation of the 
building is the fact that the Statue of Justice 
which rests on the arch of the principal en- 
trance, which looks upon the Tiber, comes 
before the allegorical group of law, intending 
by this that the end is always justice, the 
means the law; not law for law’s sake, as is 
too frequently the universal practise. The 
building has a large statuary population, made 
up of all the famous ancient jurists and many 
of the modern eminent ones. The edifice con- 
tains about 300 halls. Every courtroom con- 
tains, in addition to a bust of King Victor 
Emmanuel III, the legend inscribed over the 
President’s chair, La legge e uguale per 
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tutti, (The law is the same for all.) There 
are two large law libraries in this building, 
one appertaining to the Courts of Appeal and 
Cassation, the other to the Roman Bar. 

The law school of the University of Rome 
dates from 1303, and, given its geographical 
and historical importance, and the excellence 
of its faculty (containing three ex-prime min- 
isters, and men universally famed like Enrico 
Ferri) it is considered the best in the country, 
if not in Europe. In addition to its regular 
law library, which contains 23,500 volumes, as 
well as 7000 doctorate theses collected from 
all parts of the world, the university contains 
what is known as a juridical-criminal library 
devoted entirely to works of a juridical-crim- 
inal nature. This particular library which 
contains also a laboratory, is directed by En- 
rico Ferri, the great criminologist, who makes 
experiments here not only for the benefit of 
the university students, but also for practising 
lawyers, and especially prosecuting attorneys 
and magistrates. Ferri’s theory that most 
criminals, especially the recidivists and habit- 
ual offenders, are suffering from some organic 


‘ defect, is worked upon and tested out here. 


The utter indifference with which human 
skulls seem to be scattered about in this 
library hardly makes it the best place to spend 
a quiet evening reading, that is for one who 
is not accustomed to associating with skulls 
not definitely atttached to living people. 

There are 24 government universities in 
Italy, located respectively at Turin, Genoa, 
Milan, Pavia, Padua, Bologna, Modena, Flor- 
ence, Pisa, Bari, Siena, Ferrara, Camerino, 
Urbino, Rome, Naples, Palermo, Catania, 
Messina, Cagliari, Sassari, Macerata, Perugia 
and Parma. Each of them maintains a school 
of jurisprudence with, of course, its concom- 
itant library. 

The Roman Circolo Giuridico, which has 
an extensive law library, is an organization 
made up principally of magistrates, professors 
and lawyers. Its object is to promote reunions 
and conferences not only among the legal 
profession, but all those interested generally 
in the culture of the law. The lectures and 
discussions which take place at its meetings 
are published and are of no little assistance 
to the city and nation in the solution of its 
juridical and legislative problems. 

The biggest library in Rome is the Victor 


Emmanuel Central Library on Via del Col. 
legio Romano. This library contains over 
1,000,000 volumes, with 6200 manuscripts dat- 
ing back to the sixth century, and over 150) 
incunabula. It contains of course also much 
legal material. 

Given the long and absorbing history of 
Rome, from which comes the very word “fo- 
mance”, it is not difficult to associate the idea 
of books with the Eternal City, but when we 
talk of Venice the first thought that comes 
to our minds is not books, but gondolas. And 
yet in that exquisite city of moonlit lagoons, 
lapping waters and dolce far niente it should 
not require too much of an effort to imagine 
oneself comfortably sitting by the murmuring 
sea reading, and if one could give another 
hitch to his imagination he might even, with 
the aid of the thought of the “Merchant of 
Venice” and fair Portia, be able to visualize 
the book he is reading to be a law book. All 
indeed far-fetched, unless one realizes that 
aside from the different method of transpor- 
tation and the truly miraculous beauty of 
Venice, people live there as they do elsewhere, 
that is to say, there is litigation over people, 
property, franchises, and everything else from 
which lawyers’ fees are manufactured. Law- 
yers here prepare briefs even as lawyers in 
Rome or in Philadelphia, and in preparing 
briefs must have law books. The largest 
library in Venice is the National Markian 
Library on the square of St. Mark. It con- 
tains over 400,000 volumes, 1300 manuscripts 
and 1800 incunabula. About 40,000 of the 
volumes are devoted to law. This library has 
its origin in 1362 when Francesco Petrarch 
donated his books to the Republic of Venice. 
These books remained in a room undiscovered 
for 273 years. In 1468 Cardinal Bessarione 
donated to the Republic his private collection 
of Greek and Latin manuscripts, a collection 
which had cost him over 300,000 golden 
ducats. The Venetian Senate now took an 
interest in the library and, with regular ap- 
propriations for the purchase of books, soon 
developed a library of appreciable proportions. 
In 1797 Venice was compelled to give up to 
France, by reason of Napoleon’s conquests, 
many of her valuable manuscripts. In 1816 
France relinquished these works, but instead 
of their being returned to Venice they were 
sent to Vienna. It was not until 1919, after 
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Italy’s defeat of her hereditary enemy, Aus- 
tria, that these precious manuscripts finally 
returned to Venice. The archives of Venice 
are unusually complete, containing more than 
15,000,000 documents, all of which are housed 
under a single roof. 

Milan is Italy’s largest commercial city and, 
were it not for its phenomenally beautiful 
cathedral of 98 pinnacles and 4000 statues, it 
might, with its busy streets and factories, pass 
for an American city. Its largest library, the 
National Library of Brera, got its start from 
the Empress Maria Teresa of Austria who 
contributed funds, and did much to stimulate 
interest in its progress. It contains 400,000 
yolumes, of which 35,000 are law books. 

A list of all the law libraries in Italy would 
be a list of all its cities. Each one has a 
history of its foundation and development, but 
this paper could not possibly be so lengthened 
as to describe them all. Suffice it to say that 
they all realize the priceless heritage that is 
theirs in being direct descendants of that per- 
fect system of jurisprudence of ancient and 
glorious Rome, whose practise indicated that 
law is only law when it is perfectly recorded 
and permanently preserved for future use and 
application. 

Rome, May, 1925. 

George S. Godard moved that the secretary 
send Signor Musmanno an expression of the 
gratitude of the Association for this excellent 
contribution to our program. Motion unani- 
mously carried. Luther E. Hewitt, Librarian 
of the Law Association of Philadelphia, spoke 
briefly of the life and achievements of this 
young American lawyer, who has written 
many articles for various legal magazines in 
this country, and in Italy. 

The president then appointed the auditing 
committee, naming W. J. Millard, Gilson G. 
Glasier and George S. Godard. 

President Wheeler announced that the other 
paper scheduled on the program for the morn- 
ing session had not reached him. This paper, 
THE COURTS OF ONTARIO, by J. J. Daley, Li- 
brarian, Law Society of Upper Canada, To- 
ronto, Canada, will be printed in Law Library 
Journal as soon as received, in accordance with 


motion by A. H. Mettee, duly seconded and 
carried. 


Robert E. Jarvis of the King County Law 
Library, Seattle, Wash., was introduced by 
W. J. Millard. Mr. Jarvis extended a cordial 
invitation to the men of the Association to 
avail themselves cf the hospitality of the Col- 
lege Club. A similar invitation to the ladies 
of the Association was extended by the Wom- 
en’s University Club. He also invited the 
members to visit his library. President 
Wheeler, on behalf of the members of the 
Association, thanked Mr. Jarvis for these kind 
invitations. 

On account of conflicts with other features 
of the general programs, changes were made 
in the program for the following sessions. 
Tuesday afternoon was to be left free for the 
automobile trips given the visiting librarians 
by the citizens of Seattle. A session was to 
be held Wednesday morning. Wednesday 
afternoon the members of the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries were to be the 
guests of the National Association of State 
Libraries and the Public Documents Group in 
joint session. The last session of the American 
Association of Law Libraries was set for 
Wednesday evening. Thursday morning at 
the University of Washington there was to 
be a joint meeting with the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries. Thursday afternoon 
all the visiting librarians were to be the 
guests of the Pacific Northwest Library As- 
sociation at an outdoor buffet luncheon on the 
campus of the University of Washington. 
Thursday evening there was to be a joint 
banquet with the National Association of State 
Libraries. 

President Wheeler appointed the nominating 
committee, naming Luther E. Hewitt, Gilson 
G. Glasier and Anna M. Ryan. 

At this point motion to adjourn until 
Wednesday at 9:30 a. m. was made, seconded 
and carried. 


Second Session 

Wednesday, July 8, 9:30 a. m. President 
Wheeler called the meeting to order and intro- 
duced Arthur M. Harris of the Washington 
Bar. Mr. Harris read an excellent paper on 
THE VALUE OF THE LAW LIBRARY TO LAYMAN, 
LEGISLATOR AND LAWYER. (See Law Library 
Journal, July 1925.) Andrew H. Mettee of 
the Library Company of the Baltimore Bar, 
Baltimore, Md., moved that the hearty thanks 
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of the Association be tendered Mr. Harris for 
this very interesting paper. Unanimously car- 
ried. 

Con. P. Cronin of the Arizona State Library, 
and president of the National Association of 
State Libraries, made announcements at this 
time regarding the banquet to be held Thurs- 
day evening. It was voted that the price of 
the dinner was not to exceed $2.00 per plate. 

‘President Wheeler then introduced Profes- 
sor Clark P. Bissett, University of Wash- 
ington, who delivered a very delightful address 
ON LIBERALIZING THE LAW LIBRARY. This paper 
will appear in a later issue of Law Library 
Journal. Ralph H. Wilkin, of the Illinois 
State Library, Springfield, Ill., moved that we 
express to Professor Bissett our great appre- 
ciation of this admirable address. Unanimously 
carried. President Wheeler voiced the feeling 
of those present when he expressed his regret 
that all members of the Association had not 
heard Professor Bissett. Even though the ad- 
dress were printed in full in Law Library 
Journal, it would be impossible to appreciate 
the personality of the speaker, because words 
are inadequate. It is the joy of such addresses 
that gives pleasure and enthusiasm to our 
meetings. 

The president then read a telegram from 
Alice M. Magee, of the Louisiana State Li- 
brary, expressing her regret that she was un- 
able to attend the conference on account of 
illness in her family. Our members were very 
sorry Miss Magee was so sadly detained. 

George S. Godard of the Connecticut State 
Library, read a beautiful tribute to Mary S. 
Foote, our loved and esteemed secretary-treas- 
urer, who died, September 30, 1924. Motion 
to place a copy of this memorial in our rec- 
ords and print it in Law Library Journal was 
unanimously carried. See Law Library Jour- 
nal, July, 1925. 

After making a few announcements and re- 
viewing the subsequent programs, President 
Wheeler turned the chair over to Howard L. 
Stebbins, Social Law Library, Boston, Mass., 
for the round table discussion. 

Mr. Stebbins stated briefly his procedure 
in bringing this part of the program to the 
attention of the members of the Association. 
He had written the members for suggestions, 
and among the splendid replies, the suggestion 
of A. S. McDaniel and W. H. Alexander of 
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the New York City Bar Association, that each 
person attending the conference, should present 
a concrete problem with which he had been 
confronted during the past year, seemed to be 
the most helpful. Mr. Stebbins then wrote 
the members along this line and many interest- 
ing replies came in. As the time was limited, 
only a few of the questions could be discussed, 

The first was how to get serial publications 
more promptly. In the course of the discus- 
sion the chief point evolved was that publica- 
tions such as attorney general’s reports, bar 
association reports, etc., could be obtained 
more promptly and with less waste of effort, 
if there were some information at hand as to 
where the supply was. The distribution varies 
so much from state to state that no uniformity 
is possible. In some states the state librarian 
has control over this, in other states, it is the 
secretary of state or other officer. Mr. Small 
spoke of the difficulty of getting replies to let- 
ters, and thought it might be facilitated by 
making the state library the distribution center, 
either by exchange or purchase. Mr. Mettee 
thought that the leading library in the state, 
whether bar library or state library, should 
have in charge this distribution. Mr. Millard 
stated that the bar association reports in 
Washington were sent out by him, as secretary 
of the Bar Association, rather than as state 
law librarian. He thought that the various 
secretaries of bar associations might be asked 
to aid in expediting this work. He asked that 
Mr. Wilkin be directed to take up this question 
with the secretary of “Bar Association Secre- 
taries.” 

It was suggested that a list of publications 
with the source and manner of obtaining serial 
publications be compiled by the secretary and 
mailed to members of our Association at reg- 
ular intervals. As to exchange of court re- 
ports, it was thought that wherever possible 
these should be handled also by state librarians. 
In some states statutory provisions make wide 
distribution impossible. 

The second question was that of subscription 
to periodicals, where one subscription is paid 
for advance sheets and another for bound vol- 
umes which replace advance sheets. F. R. 
Salway of the Multnomah Law Library, Port- 
land, Ore. brought up this question and 
thought that a scheme of co-operative buying 
might be helpful. Loss of periodicals in the 
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mail, and double paying, was another phase 
of the problem touched upon. This did not 
seem to be a serious problem with many of 
those present. 

Another of the problems discussed was that 
of equipment for law libraries. Mr. Hewitt 
spoke briefly on the need for consultation 
rooms, for conversation and dictation, which 
should be nearby. He also mentioned desk 
equipment where the individual desk should be 
provided with desk shelves, drawers for filing 
away papers overnight, stationery on top 
where it would not get mixed with the 
worker’s papers. Most libraries are now pro- 
yided with consultation rooms. There was 
some discussion on the question of smoking in 
libraries, but the consensus of opinion was 
that smoking rooms should be provided apart 
from the reading rooms. 

At this point Mr. Stebbins stated that as the 
noon hour was approaching, the round table 
discussion should close. President Wheeler 
took the chair. 

At the meeting in Saratoga Springs a ques- 
tion was raised as to the advisability of having 
the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries at the same time and 
place as the annual meeting of the American 
Library Association. The matter had been 
left in the hands of the executive committee, 
but the president had had to consult members 
on the advisability before a decision could be 
reached. After a short discussion, it was 
found that the consensus of opinion was to 
continue to meet with the American Library 
Association, as provided in our Constitution. 
Mr. Godard said it must be remembered that 
it was no farther through a series of years for 
one librarian than for another, and it was a 
source of pleasure and reassurance to know 
that it will come to one’s own part of the coun- 
try some time. 

Jessie Manning, of the Memphis Bar and 
Law Library, extended an invitation to the 
Association to meet in Memphis in 1926. 
Luther E. Hewitt, of the Law Association of 
Philadelphia, extended an invitation to Phil- 
adelphia, mentioning the many historical at- 
tractions and in addition the sesqui-centennial 
celebration which will take place there next 
year. 

Motion to adjourn until Wednesday evening 
at 7:30 p. m. was made, seconded and carried. 


Third Session 


Wednesday, July 8, 1925, 7:30 p. m. Pres- 
ident Wheeler called the meeting to order and 
asked for the auditing committee’s report. Mr. 
Godard presented the report, which contained, 
in addition to the approval of the treasurer’s 
books and report, a recommendation that an an- 
nual salary of $100 be paid the secretary-treas- 
urer for her work. It was moved and seconded 
that the auditing committee’s report be adopted 
and placed on file. Carried. The secretary- 
treasurer expressed her very great apprecia- 
tion for the remuneration so generously given 
for her work the past year. 

Arthur S. Beardsley, of the University of 
Washington, then read his paper on THE LAW 
SCHOOL LIBRARY—A LIBRARY OF RESEARCH FOR 
LAWYER, LAYMAN, AND LEGISLATOR. (See Law 
Library Journal, October, 1925.) President 
Wheeler, on behalf of the Association, ex- 
pressed our appreciation both for Mr. Beards- 
ley’s paper and for the very great help he gave 
toward the success and pleasure of our Seattle 
conference. 

Rosamond Parma, of the University of 
California, read her paper on LAW LIBRARIES 
IN CALIFORNIA. Mr. Wheeler thanked Miss 
Parma for her exhaustive and thorough treat- 
ment of the subject. (See Law Library Jour- 
nal, January, 1926.) 

As the time was growing short and the re- 
ports of committees had not been heard, mo- 
tion to print in Law Library Journal the 
papers which time had not allowed for pre- 
sentation was made, seconded and carried. 
These will be published as rapidly as possible: 
Mrs. W. F. Marshall, Law libraries in the 
South; Mrs. Lena M. Bangs, Why a law li- 
brary?; L. K. Smoot, Value of the law li- 
brary to layman, lawyer and legislator; G. E. 
Wire, How we obtain our law books; M. J. 
Ferguson, Laws and codes of California; 
Professor Eldon R. James, A message from 
the law librarian at Harvard; A. J. Small, 
The law library, a broadcasting and public 
service station; Gilson G. Glasier, The work 
of the American Law Institute and what it 
means to the law librarian. 

W. J. Millard, State Law Library, Olympia, 
Wash., asked for permission to reprint all the 
papers read at our conference in the Washing- 
ton State Bar Association Report for 1925. 
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Motion was made that permission be granted, 
provided each paper should carry a note that 
permission was granted by the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries to reprint it from 
Law Library Journal. Motion carried. As 
Mr. Musmanno had reserved right to further 
publication of his paper, Mr. Hewitt was 
asked to secure his permission for reprinting 
it. 

Request was also made by the California 
Law Review to reprint Milton J. Ferguson’s 
paper on the CODE AND LAWS OF CALIFORNIA. 
Motion to grant permission, provided it was 
indicated as a reprint from Law Library Jour- 
nal, was made and carried. 

President Wheeler then called for committee 
reports. These reports follow the minutes in 
Law Library Journal, October, 1925. 

Luther E. Hewitt, chairman of the commit- 
tee on index to legislation, presented the re- 
port of his committee. Motion was made and 
carried that this report and the recommenda- 
tions it contained be adopted. Carried. Mo- 
tion was made that the committee be continued 
next year so that the excellent work it was 
doing might be carried on to completion. 
Unanimously carried. The committee for the 
past year consisted of tlie members as fol- 
lows: Luther E. Hewitt, chairman; George 
S. Godard, Franklin O. Poole, Gertrude E. 
Woodard, John T. Fitzpatrick, Sumner Y. 
Wheeler, ex officio. The committee was en- 
larged for the coming year by the addition of 
the following members: Con. P. Cronin, 
Charles L. Andrews, Olive C. Lathrop, Ralph 
H. Wilkin, Mrs. W. F. Marshall. 

Motion was made and carried that expendi- 
ture of any reasonable sum by the committee 
be left in the. hands of the executive com- 
mittee. 

George S. Godard presented the report of 
the committee on Jndex to Legal Periodicals 
and Law Library Journal. Mr. Mettee raised 
a question as to why the proceedings of the 
conference at Hot Springs, Ark., had not been 
indexed. Mr. Hewitt replied that it must have 
been due to an oversight or inadvertence. He 
was glad Mr. Mettee had mentioned it, for we 
should be on the guard lest it happen again in 
the future. Mr. Godard did not know that it 
had happened, but felt sure that the issue 
which contained it must not have been access- 
ible to the editor when the work on the Index 
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was being done. It was moved and carried 
that the report of the Committee be accepted 
and placed on file and printed in Law Library 
Journal. Motion was made and carried that 
the Committee be continued for the coming 
year. H. L. Stebbins moved that the secretary 
send an expression of appreciation to Gertrude 
E. Woodard for her long and splendid service 
as editor of Law Library Journal and the In- 
dex to Legal Periodicals. Unanimously carried, 
A motion was made and carried that George 
S. Godard draft a suitable resolution of thanks 
to Harvard for the interest it has taken in the 
Index to Legal Periodicals. 

Last spring President Wheeler appointed 
Andrew H. Mettee, chairman of the committee 
on a consolidated index to textbooks. The 
chairman was to name two other members for 
work on the committee. Gilson G. Glasier and 
Ralph H. Wilkin were chosen. Mr. Wheeler 
thanked Mr. Mettee on behalf of the Associa- 
tion for the excellent work done by this com- 
mittee, and reappointed it so that it might con- 
tinue the work so ably begun. 

The committee on law book publications was 
reappointed, Mr. Wilkin to continue as chair- 
man. Mr. Mettee and John T. Fitzpatrick 
were named to serve with him. It was decided 
that this committee should work in close co- 
operation with the committee on a consolidated 
index to textbooks. 

The report of the committee on the Standard 
Legal Directory was read by the president, 
since Arthur S. McDaniel, chairman of the 
committee, was not present. Motion to accept 
and file the report was made and carried. The 
committee was continued, the president reap- 
pointing Mr. McDaniel as chairman, and ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the Association 
for the thorough work this committee is doing. 

Howard L. Stebbins, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee on securing advance opinions 
of the U. S. Court of Claims and U. S. At- 
torney-General, presented the report of his 
committee. Upon motion made and carried, 
this report and its recommendations were 
adopted. The committee was continued, the 
president expressing the gratitude of the As- 
sociation for the committee’s work during the 
past year, and the earnest wish that its efforts 
may be more richly rewarded this year. The 
advance sheets of the U. S. Attorney-General 
may be obtained now from the Superintendent 
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of Documents at 75 cents per volume. The 
efforts of the committee next year will be to- 
ward making available the advance sheets of 
the U. S. Court of Claims. 

The President appointed the following mem- 
bers as the Committee on New Members: A. 
J. Small, chairman; Arthur S. Beardsley, W. 
J. Millard, Howard L. Stebbins, Rosamond 
Parma, Jessie Manning, Mrs. Maud B. Cobb, 
Flo La Chapelle, Anna M. Ryan. 

The next order of business was the report 
of the nominating committee. Luther E. 
Hewitt, of the Law Association of Philadel- 
phia, read the following list of nomination of 
oficers for the following year: president, 
Sumner Y. Wheeler, Mass.; vice-presidents, 
Ralph H. Wilkin, Ill, W. J. Millard, Wash. ; 
secretary-treasurer, Lucile Vernon, N. Y.; 
for executive committee, Sumner Y. Wheeler, 
Ralph H. Wilkin, W. J. Millard, Lucile Ver- 
non, ex officio; Andrew H. Mettee, Md., John 
T. Fitzpatrick, N. Y., Con. P. Cronin, Ariz., 
Anna M. Ryan, N. Y. 


Mr. Godard moved that the secretary cast a 


ballot for the Association electing all officers 


as named in the nominating committee’s re- 


port. Carried. The secretary announced that 


the vote had been cast. 


Mr. Godard made a motion that the appre- 
ciation and thanks of the American Associa- 


tion of Law Libraries be extended to the cit- 


izens of Seattle for the manner in which they 
had entertained this Association at this time. 
Motion was amended to include specifically the 
Y. M. C. A., the University of Washington, 
the College Club, the Women’s University 
Club, the local Committee, Mr. Beardsley, Mr. 
Millard, Mr. Jarvis and Mrs. John E. How- 
ley. Motion was seconded and unanimously 


adopted by a rising vote. 


There being no further business at 11:15 p. 
m. upon motion duly made, seconded and car- 
ried, the twentieth annual meeting of the As- 
sociation adjourned, sine die. 


LuciLE VERNON, Secretary. 
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The meeting on Monday, July 6, 10:00 
a m., in the Olympic Ball Room, was called 
to order by the president, who made the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the League’s dem- 
onstration, and the day’s program: 

“The interest of the League of Library 
Commissions is now keenly directed toward 
the project which is getting under way in the 
state of Louisiana. In order that the members 
may be fully informed concerning this under- 
taking it is fitting that something be said 
about its beginning. Shortly before the last 
mid-winter meeting in Chicago it became 
known that the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York would entertain a proposal to put on a 
state demonstration in library service under 
the direction of the League. Before the Chi- 
cago conference adjourned negotiations had 
gone far enough to make it fairly certain that 
$50,000 to be spent over a period of three 
years would be forthcoming for this purpose. 
In order that the work might the more expe- 
ditiously be carried on an executive commit- 
tee, consisting of your president, first vice- 
President and secretary-treasurer was author- 
ized by the executive board of the League. 


“The next and most logical question to arise 
was where should the money and effort be 
spent. Naturally the states in which consid- 
erable progress is being made in the building 
of a library structure were passed over. The 
commonwealth selected, it was felt, should be 
one so strategically located as to be a good 
example for its neighbors which might like- 
wise stand in need of a quickening in library 
matters; it should offer reasonable possibili- 
ties for making the demonstration a success; 
it should be able to offer a small but willing 
and influential group of citizens who are be- 
lievers in the efficacy of the library as an in- 
strument of wholesome recreation and vital- 
izing education; it should have in office a few 
higher officials who would be open minded, if 
not enthusiastic; and it should offer a legal 
set-up which would promise continuance, if 
the League’s efforts proved to be even fairly 
successful. 

“The South is the part of our country in 
which library development has lagged. A re- 
view of these states and an enquiry as to the 
reception the plan might receive showed that 
a hearty welcome would be given the League 
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workers in ten or a dozen states. Finally, 
after a visit which your president made to 
Louisiana following the mid-winter confer- 
ence, it was felt that that state showed more 
of the requirements than any other. It has 
a law providing for a commission, which 
through lack of funds was not operating; and 
is just that far ahead of the other states in 
which this preliminary battle is still to be 
fought. It has the required group of inter- 
ested citizens. Its state officials were friendly, 
and Governor Fuqua readily agreed to appoint 
the commission, the membership of which has 
already been announced, and which is excel- 
lent. 

“The success of this work hinges very 
clearly upon the professional ability, general 
intelligence and all round good sense of the 
commission’s executive secretary. Your com- 
mittee gave this question its persistent and 
prayerful attention, and finally recommended 
to our Louisiana friends, Essae M. Culver, a 
Californian who went to Albany for her pro- 
fessional training, and has had_ successful 
experience in college, municipal, county 
and state libraries in California, and in a mu- 
nicipal library in Oregon. Miss Culver enters 
upon her duties about August 1, with head- 
quarters in Baton Rouge. 

“The hopes of the League in this demon- 
stration may be deduced from what has al- 
ready been said. If the people of Louisiana 
can be shown the value of a library system, 
through a project which will give them some 
notion of what books may bring them, and at 
what a moderate price, they will no doubt 
speedily be able to fend for themselves. Now 
is an opportune time for this work. The 
foundations laid ‘by the A. L. A., the League 
and the various state organizations, both offi- 
cial and unofficial, have sufficiently settled to 
permit of our erecting thereon a library struc- 
ture of great beauty, symmetry and useful- 
ness. It is time that the first story be raised 
in the wing which extends into the South. The 
active interest and the moral support of all 
library workers will contribute toward a bene- 
ficial end of our labors, undertaken at some 
personal sacrifice and purely in the interest 
of better library service. 

“Today’s program has purposefully been 
kept to a small number of speakers. Their 
contributions, it is believed, will help point 


the way to a plan of operation which will be 
simple, direct, economic, and completely sery- 
iceful. The great problem before the profes- 
sional library world is to determine just what 
scheme of library service will be as completely 
effective, as, for example, is the modern pub- 
lic schools system in its field. We would not 
hesitate to discard a machine in our mechan- 
ical world if it proved inefficient or if some- 
thing much better were offered. We should 
be as frankly direct in library matters.” 


A COUNTY LIBRARIAN AT WORK 


By Essage M. Cutver, Louisiana Library 
Commission 


Not so very many years ago a representa- 
tive of one of the Royal libraries of Europe 
was sent to the United States to investigate 
library conditions. 

The East—being the pioneer in library prog- 
ress—had many public libraries, both large 
and small, and a number of library training 
schools, but the West could boast of but 
comparatively few libraries of any descrip- 
tion. 

The visitor was much impressed by what he 
saw, however, for he said no other country 
offered such an opportunity for free educa- 
tion. Nowhere else in the world could the 
man with a dinner pail be seen going to a 
public library, and his prediction was that, 
because of this educational opportunity for 
everyone, America would one day lead the 
world. And we swelled with pride at the 
compliment. 

What the visitor did not see, however, was 
that more than half of the population lived 
in small villages and rural districts which 
were entirely without library service of any 
kind. 

Within the past few months a British 
scholar and educator came to this country 
on a similar mission. His special interest was 
to discover how all of the people might be 
served and after surveying the whole field, 
East and West, he said he felt that California 
most nearly approached the ideal, for here was 
a state of imperial dimensions with a service 
system reaching all of the population. 

Not more than fifteen years had passed be- 
tween these two visits but in that time the 
United States discovered two significant facts. 
First, her absolute dependence upon agricul- 
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ture in which so many of her people are en- 
gaged; one half her wealth invested; and upon 
which she depends very largely for her food 
supply. The 1920 census shows that over 48 
per cent of our people live in rural America. 
Second, that her library systems had failed to 
make any contribution to this important field. 

California has been the first of all the states 
to attempt the solution through a state-wide 
system and is recognized as the pioneer and 
leader. That she has demonstrated success- 
fully is evidenced by the fact that some radia- 
tion from her effort has even reached other 
countries and has brought inquiries from 
Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, Scotland, England, 
India, China, Hawaii, and Mexico. 

In emphasizing the county service of Cali- 
fornia I am not unmindful of those county 
libraries which were in existence long before 
California was organized; nor of those which 
are now so successfully operating in other 
states, but I am referring rather to a state- 
wide system and to that state in which my 
experience was gained. 

This subject, A COUNTY LIBRARIAN AT WORK, 
suggests a difference between the day’s work 
of a county librarian and that of other library 
administrators. Those of us who have been 
engaged with county library problems for the 
past several years have been so very much 
absorbed in them we have hardly looked up 
from the page but for the purposes of this 
paper I have tried to project myself into the 
“ether of disinterestedness” and to recall ex- 
periences of college and public library work— 
in an effort to discover in what respects the 
experiences differ. 


There is a rather prevalent idea, in the West 
at least, that the work of a county librarian 
is somewhat more strenuous and quite a good 
deal more romantic, for which I believe such 
experiences as the following are responsible: 


“Librarians Travel in Wild Siskiyou 
Mountains 


“Cecilville (Siskiyou Co.), August 18—Ex- 
periences not unlike those of pioneer women 
fell to a group of library and social service 
workers who this week are traveling through 

¢ mountains of western Siskiyou County. 
They are Mrs. May Dexter Henshall, state 
library organizer; Miss Thelma Brackett, 
county librarian; Miss Emma E. Revell, 
assistant county librarian, and Miss Agnes 
Bryant, community nurse. They are accom- 
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panied by J. W. Miller, county superintendent 
of schools. 


“They arrived in Cecilville on horseback, 
having ridden from Sommes Bar via Forks of 
Salmon, visiting several school districts en 
route. 


“No accommodations were available for the 
party at Cecilville, so the hungry travelers 
were forced to buy crackers and canned goods 
in the local store. They passed the night in 
the hay mow at the mail carrier’s barn and 
found that fresh sweet hay makes very good 
mattresses for tired travelers. 


“After visiting the Salmon River School at 
Lakeview on the south fork of Salmon River, 
the visitors left for Forks of Salmon, where 
they were to leave their horses.” 

Last year at the California Library Asso- 
ciation meeting a film was reviewed which 
showed the way in which service was extended 
to the people of one county. A county libra- 
rian on horseback, with pack mule and Indian 
guide was shown, going over steep trails, 
through an unfrequented country, taking with 
her the mental food for the remotest dwellers. 


In eight years experience in college and 
public library work I remember no experi- 
ences like this, but in one year of county 
library work I can recall many similar to it. 


All pioneering sounds romantic when related 
even though not recognized as such during 
the experience and if there is no fundamental 
difference in the demands in different types of 
library service there is a great difference in 
the methods of extending it, and it is this 
library pioneering—so called—that differen- 
tiates county library service, very largely, 
from other types of service. 

The joy of the work came from the satis- 
faction of being able to meet the great need 
of the rural people in a service more extensive 


and more socialized than a metropolitan public 
demands. 


More extensive in area surely, for Califor- 
nia counties at least can only be compared to 
states rather than cities. One county covers 
an area greater than all the New England 
states, and its inhabitants are scattered over 
mountains and deserts so that some library 
branches are necessarily located more than a 
day’s journey from headquarters. 

One medium sized county with which I am 
familiar covers 1,760 square miles and pre- 
sents a population composed of Hindus, Japan- 
ese, Chinese, Portuguese, Mexicans, Italians, 
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and Indians, besides representatives of almost 
every nationality in the white race. 

In the very first year of operation the library 
was called upon to supply requests for infor- 
mation coming from forestry camps where 
many technically trained men were stationed, 
three large lumber industries, olive industries, 
rice plantations, and agricultural interests of 
every description beside the forty rural schools 
asking for service immediately after estab- 

’ lishment. 

All of these demands would have rendered 
life a burden to any librarian with a limited 
staff and no sizeable collection of books had 
it not been for the help coming from the State 
Library. About all the staff could do was 
to purchase and process school books and fic- 
tion needs and attend to details of distribu- 
tion. Certainly the splendid enthusiasm of 
the people over the achievement of securing 
the establishment of the library would have 
waned had it not been for the resources the 
State Library placed at our disposal. Re- 
quests for books and information could be 
telephoned and received in twenty-four hours 
when necessary, and this made the life of the 
county librarian a joy in the service it was 
possible to give. The public appreciated it, 
too. 

One day a representative of a mining com- 
pany came to ask for a book he said was of 
great value to his company because the only 
book which described that part of South 
America where their properties were located. 
The book could not be purchased because long 
out of print but he came to see if it could 
be obtained in any other way. An appeal to 
the State Library brought the response that it 
was listed in. the union catalog as being in 
the San Francisco Public Library and the 
mining company official expressed great aston- 
ishment and appreciation of a system that could 
tell him where any book he might need was lo- 
cated if in the state of California and procure 
it for him if desired. 

I cannot imagine just how a county library 
could survive the great demands made upon 
it in the very first years of operation without 
the help of the state library—and other libra- 
ries of the state—made possible by the union 
catalog maintained at the state library. 

I have been more and more impressed by 
this service as I have visited large cities where 


there are so many fine special collections ang 
business libraries but where no union Catalog 
of book resources is available and interlibrary 
loans therefore infrequent. An inquiry as to 
why this is not done is always met by the 
reply that such a thing would be impossible jn 
a city of so great a size and yet the California 
State Library maintains one for the whole 
state of California. 


Another pleasurable experience in the life 
of a county librarian is the keen appreciation 
felt and expressed by the rural people. Per. 
haps it is because never before has such an 
educational and recreational advantage been 
extended and nothing is taken for granted, 


It is this enthusiasm expressed to Boards 
of Supervisors that results in such support as 
is being received today in California. 

In one county, in which it was my privilege 
to serve, the maximum tax under the law 
had been levied. Then the foot and mouth 
disease struck the county so disastrously re- 
sulting in the loss of millions of dollars 
through the death of cattle and sheep, and at 
the end of the year word went out that it 
would be necessary to cut down the taxes in 
every way possible. So before presenting the 
library budget I inquired of the auditor just 
how much of a cut would be absolutely neces- 
sary and his reply was, “Ask for whatever 
you need. The Board of Supervisors have 
decided to give the Library and the schools 
what they need and cut down in other de- 
partments.” A most heartening experience, I 
am sure you will all agree. 


The boards of supervisors in California 
function as county library boards with the 
great advantage to the library of being the 
tax-levying body. 

The county library must therefore be organ- 
ized on acceptable business principles and the 
librarian has the advantage of having busi- 
ness administrators as her advisors. The 
County Book Expert reports to the super- 
visors on the condition of library records and 
accounts so that the board is constantly in- 
formed of library conditions and progress. 

Of necessity a county library is more infor- 
mal in organization and more socialized in 
service than the majority of city libraries 
serving an equal population. One of the 
greatest opportunities offered to a county 
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librarian is in the field of rural recreation—a 
field as yet almost untouched. 

The farm bureaus, through which the uni- 
yersity offers its agricultural extension in- 
struction largely, are recognizing this great 
need and it is to the county library, in some 
counties, that the rural people are, happily, 
turning. Perhaps it is because during the war 
the county library became the center for all 
kinds of activities connected with Red Cross, 
speakers bureaus, et cetera, and out of this 
dependence upon the library during the war 
gradually developed a dependence upon it in 
times of peace for all kinds of needs. It has 
been the joy of some librarians to accept the 
challenge. 

Speakers have been provided, music ar- 
ranged for, “pfun-nites” planned, plays for 
amateurs selected, motion picture machines 
circulated—and in every way the library could 
help to provide wholesome recreation it has 
made its contribution. 

Much is written about library advertising 
these days, but I want to testify that I know 
of no way to popularize a library in the best 
sense, or to open up more avenues of service 
than to make it the recreational center of a 
county. 

The largest part of the service of a county 
library—in contrast to a city system—is 
through its branches. 

I happened upon an account of the first 
branch library in America, and the forerun- 
ner, I am sure, of all California branch libra- 
ries, since it was found in a remote district, 
and dates back to 1542. I quote as follows: 

“While chopping up an oak tree that had 
been fallen for the purpose of obtaining lum- 
ber for a cabin, James Reynolds and Joseph 
McCarty, two miners working on the Middle 
Fork of the Feather River, found in a cavity 
in the interior of the tree a piece of parch- 
ment—both sides of which were covered with 
hieroglyphics as they thought except the fig- 
ures ‘1542.’ This parchment was later sold to 
F. M. Sastromja of Madrid, Spain, who stated 
the parchment was written in Spanish and 
contained an account of the wanderings, trials 
and tribulations of three men . . . deserters 
from the command of Ferdinand de Soto; that 
they were at the time of writing the sole 
survivors of a party of thirteen who deserted 
in 1539, and that the account was written and 
put into the knot hole of the oak tree on 
August 29, 1542; that the party was discour- 
aged and had no idea where their steps were 
leading them. The parchment was of a dark 





cream color, the writing being easily per- 
ceived. . . . The outer edge of the cavity 
was within about five inches within the tree, 
which had grown over and enclosed the hole.” 


The idea of a library four hundred years 
ago was that of a place in which information 
was stored and preserved and if this branch 
store house may, in that sense, be called a 
library, it antedates the first libraries estab- 
lished in the East. 

More seriously speaking, and in the words 
of the poet, 


“Men look to the East for the dawning things, 
For the light of the rising sun; 

But they look to the West—the crimson West 
For the things that are done—are done.” 


So we of the West have looked to the East 
—have recognized the great contribution it has 
made to the economy of our profession in 
evolving systems for making service possible 
and it is on this foundation the West has 
builded and in turn is making its contribution 
in the most far reaching and comprehensive 
library service yet rendered. 


William J. Hamilton of the Gary Public 
Library spoke on INDIANA’S LATEST MOVES. 
He explained the new Indiana law which com- 
bined under one board the former independent 
state library, library commission, historical 
commission and legislative reference depart- 
ment. Of the five members of the board, all 
appointed by the governor, one is named on 
the recommendation of the Indiana Library 
Trustees Association and another by the In- 
diana Library Association. 


WHAT AN ORGANIZER DOES AND 
WHY 
By Mrs. May Dexter HENSHALL, California 
State Library 

“Just what is your work anyway? You 
must have such a nice time traveling around 
the state.” The casual question and the as- 
sumption that sightseeing is your main object 
in traveling leaves the organizer limp, phys- 
ically and mentally. With the desire to show 
the position is not that of a sinecure the re- 
sponse usually is, “If you can give me an 
hour of your time, I'll attempt to answer your 
question.” You know, however, that in an 
hour’s time your listener will have merely a 
skeleton of facts only partially understood. 
Experience alone can give one the background 
of understanding of those facts, their full sig- 
nificance and the relation of the organizer to 
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them. The human element enters so strongly 
into an organizer’s work that one would need 
to display man’s aspirations and his frailties 
in a way too intimate to be desirable. The 
organizer must take advantage of the former, 
attempt to cope with the latter and at the 
same time keep her mental balance. 

An organizer’s work extends over two per- 
iods: before a county library is established 
and follow-up work after its establishment. 

A third phase of the work that goes on in- 
definitely is very general in its character, is 
carried on both inside and outside of the State 
Library, has many ramifications and has for 
its purpose furtherance of library service of 
county libraries and school libraries. 

Before attempting the establishment of 
county libraries the organizer should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the county library law 
and all other library laws of the state. Unless 
there is strict adherence to the law in estab- 
lishing a county library future difficulties may 
arise that will retard the service and harass 
the county librarian. 

The system of taxation for city, county, and 
state purposes must be understood by the or- 
ganizer as she must make a definite estimate 
of the cost the county library will be to the 
county before she interviews the members of 
the board of supervisors. Their first question 
is, “What will it cost?” The organizer must 
know and be able to give her reasons for her 
estimate. 


Before considering seriously the establish- 
ment of a county library in any county the 
organizer should have evidence that there is 
active interest among the people for a county 
library. She should study the financial con- 
dition of the county, the personnel of the 
supervisors, the people to be served, facilities 
for transportation, topography, industries, and 
any conditions affecting the establishment of 
the library either favorably or unfavorably. 


The assessed valuation of property taxable 
for county library purposes may be so low 
that the tax rate for a county library may be 
prohibitive. In that event the California 
county library law makes provision for a 
county to contract for county library service 
with a county having a county library on 
terms that are mutually agreeable to the board 
of supervisors of the respective counties. 


The personnel of the board of supervisors 
is the most vital factor in the establishment of 
a county library. The organizer must study 
the members of the board and their problems, 
The county library as an institution may have 
no direct appeal to them, but the desires of 
their constituents or certain ones among them 
may be of great importance. It is the organ- 
izer’s business to determine if possible what 
will create a favorable attitude toward the 
county library on the part of the supervisors, 
On the other hand the favorable attitude may 
exist but local conditions render it inadvisable 
to establish a county library. The supervisors 
may have a road building or a bridge building 
campaign scheduled for the year you intend 
to organize a county library and they wish al] 
increase of taxes to be centered in that partic- 
ular project. The wise organizer will not 
force the issue but wait for a more auspicious 
year. 

If conditions for organizing are favorable 
the organizer should endeavor to have the 
supervisors pass resolutions of intention to 
establish a county library at once. They should 
be willing to do this as these resolutions are 
not legally binding but are required by law as 
the preliminary step. The supervisors give 
notice through the newspapers to the people 
that they contemplate establishing a county 
library on the date given in the notice. With 
this legal step taken the organizer can start 
active work in every section of the county. 
This active work must be done by residents of 
the county informed and directed by the or- 
ganizer. The chief functions of the organizer 
are to give correct information and to direct 
tactfully the efforts of residents interested in 
having a county library. It is not the organ- 
izer’s interest but the interest of the residents 
of the county that will influence the super- 
visors. 

Among those who will need to be inter- 
viewed by the organizer are the district attor- 
ney, auditor, clerk, assessor, school superin- 
tendent and town librarians if there are any. 
It is very necessary to have a clear under- 
standing of the county library law on the part 
of the district attorney as he is the legal ad- 
viser of the supervisors. The auditor as the 
bookkeeper of the county can give valuable 
information concerning finances. His attitude 
toward the establishment of a county library 
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may have decided influence with the super- 
yisors. The county clerk is ex-officio clerk of 
the board of supervisors and his understand- 
ing of the county library law and the plan for 
service may smooth away difficulties that are 
apt to arise. The assessor can give helpful 
information concerning large tax payers and 
others, who should be seen. The school super- 
intendent will be directly interested in county 
library service to schools and can assist to a 
large extent in disseminating information and 
creating favorable action concerning the es- 
tablishment of a county library. Town libra- 
rians need to be seen in order that they may 
know the establishment of the county library 
will not affect their positions nor in any way 
affect their libraries unless it is the desire of 
the board of library trustees to have the town 
library join the county library. The knowl- 
edge that joining the county library means no 
loss of identity unless desired but simply pay- 
ing the county library tax and having access 
to the large central collection of books in the 
county library reassures the town librarian and 
removes objections from that source. 

The organizer must constantly give definite 
information to those in power and to as many 
others as possible in each community so that 
they will spread the information correctly. 
The mass of the rural residents must be 
reached through speaking at meetings of 
granges, farm centers, parent teachers’ asso- 
ciations, and clubs of all kinds that will reach 
the people concerned. 

Newspaper publicity will need to be handled 
with care. Much depends upon the editor’s 
attitude and his understanding of the subject. 
Any articles that may be published should be 
written by the organizer in order that accurate 
information may be given. 

Organizing activities in each of the super- 
visorial districts should be conducted as far 
as advisable to suit the personal desire of the 
supervisor. One may wish petitions signed 
by his constituents; another may wish assur- 
ance from certain large tax payers only; an- 
other may be persuaded through personal let- 
ters and interviews from the voters who elect 
him; the rare one may pledge his vote saying 
he knows his people favor the county library. 
The opposite type may attempt by personal 
hostility to kill the project before it has its 
first breath of life. In order that the ultimate 


outcome shall be favorable the organizer must 
endeavor to determine the actual attitude and 
underlying motives indicated by the reaction 
of each supervisor. If the significance of 
each is interpreted correctly useless efforts 
may be eliminated and more effective methods 
substituted. 

The organizer should stay in the county 
from the time the resolution of intention to 
establish a county library is passed by the 
supervisors until the date set for establish- 
ment, which is usually a month’s time. She 
must keep in touch with all sections of the 
county and direct the efforts of those who are 
working to convince the supervisors. On the 
date set to decide the matter the organizer 
should try to have representative taxpayers 
from every section of the county attend the 
meeting of the supervisors. All necessary 
arguments should be made by the taxpayers 
but the organizer should be present to respond 
to questions that cannot be answered correctly 
by others. 

If the county library is established the or- 
ganizer can be of assistance to the county 
librarian who is usually not a local person by 
giving her invaluable local information ob- 
tained during the period of organizing. If 
desired, she may go with her to the county 
and assist her in making personal contacts that 
will be helpful. 

After the establishment of a county library 
the first concern of the county librarian is to 
establish branches for community service as 
soon as possible as the primary purpose of a 
county library is to give general reading to all 
parts of a county outside of towns with tax- 
supported libraries. While this is being accom- 
plished she may wish to start county library 
service to schools. The library organizer 
stands ready to explain the law providing for 
the service and the plan for co-operation be- 
tween the county library and school districts. 
Talks are given at teachers’ institutes and 
school trustees’ meetings. Where necessary 
personal visits are made with either the county 
school superintendent or county librarian or 
both to each school district and the plan ex- 
plained to each teacher and trustee. Many 
difficulties will be obviated in school library 
organizing if the organizer has teaching and 
supervising experience and a wide acquain- 
tance with state and county school authorities. 
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Both the experience and the acquaintance 
create confidence. 

California’s extent of latitude, difference in 
altitude and proximity to the ocean cause 
great divergence in topography, climate, indus- 
tries, etc. One county will have an area of 
470 square miles; another 20,055. One county 
will be in the valley with fine state and county 
highways; another is so mountainous that it 
practically all stands on end and mountain 
grades and even trails are the arteries for 
travel. In a remote California county one 
supervisor walks twenty-four miles over a 
trail to attend the meeting of the supervisors. 
Vast desert areas stretch over other counties 
with a widely scattered population whose 
loneliness is lessened by books and more books. 
Counties with rivers having island inhabitants, 
coast counties with lighthouses and whaling 
stations put forth their plea for books. Coun- 
ties with perpetual sunshine are offset by 
ones where the mountaineers are snowed in 
for months at a time; yet all are entitled to 
library service under the county library plan. 
There are many books at county library head- 
quarters ready to serve everyone far and near. 
The county librarian is on the alert for every 
indication that service is desired. With the 
desire expressed, a place provided for the 
books and a custodian to take charge of them 
the branch becomes a reality. 

The finer the spirit and the better the un- 
derstanding of the custodians of the county 
library branches the greater will be the use- 
fulness of the county library to the commu- 
nities. There are outstanding examples of 
custodians who have shown most unselfish 
devotion to their neighbors. Neighbor is a 
relative term, for mountaineers will speak 
most casually of my nearest neighbor five 
miles away. 

The library organizer was invited by the 
county librarian of a large mountainous county 
to accompany her, one of her assistants, the 
Red Cross nurse, and the school superintendent 
on a trail trip to a community branch and a 
school branch of the county library where all 
the neighbors were many miles apart and the 
only means of travel was on foot or muleback 
over the trails. The invitation was accepted 
unhesitatingly. Visions of trails like those in 
the Yosemite Valley gave a reminiscent thrill 
to lure an unsuspecting organizer on. A con- 


ventional start was made by train from the 
State Library to the county seat. Then a 
day’s ride over mountain grades curving jp 
and out and going ever upward with occa. 
sional stops to visit mountain schools and 
county library branches brought the party to 
a state highway convict camp where a meal 
was procured. A mountain home offered shel- 
ter for the night. Morning came and with 
it an Indian who brought from back in the 
mountains three mules and two horses with 
uncertain dispositions and varying speed. A 
parting warning from the Indian, “Don't go 
on the trail above the flume until the pack 
animals come off,” and we were on our way. 
A blissful state of ignorance was drawing to 
a close. The unknown was becoming the 
known with disconcerting rapidity. 

Why should a hornet’s nest be rudely dis- 
turbed by a mule’s hoof and the reaction of 
both hornets and mule strike terror to the 
heart of the organizer unless it was to warn 
of perils beyond? Alas, the warning was 
unheeded. The flume was reached. The pack 
animals came off the cliff trail and we went 
on. There was no retreating. A sheer wall 
of rock on one side towered above, the pre- 
cipitous side of the mountain slid away from 
the narrow trail and ended in the madly dash- 
ing river below. Right angle turns were fre- 
quent with the mule’s head going off into 
space while his feet picked their way gingerly 
around the sharp turns. Magnificent scenery 
had no attractions. It was a matter of pin- 
ning faith to a mule and prayer. All things 
come to an end and the end of the trail found 
us with aching muscles and quivering nerves. 
Another night’s shelter in a mountain home. 
Another day on another trail. Why try to 
describe it! It must be seen and felt to appre- 
ciate it. Again the end of the trail was 
reached and instead of finding a school and 
county library branch to visit and a place to 
rest we learned the school was thirteen miles 
away on another trail, the county library 
branch four miles away on a trail in the oppo- 
site direction from the school, and the one 
small house, the combined tiny store and post 
office and two barns the sole means for shelter 
and sustenance for two nights and days. 

You are thinking the same as we did. “How 
foolish to expend so much time and energy 
visiting such a place.” We changed our 
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minds; so will you, I hope. The ruins of 
“King Solomon’s Mine” passed on the trail 
explained why people first inhabited that re- 
gion. Force of circumstances has kept the 
ones who are left. 

The next day the school was visited. A 
teacher from San Francisco helped by the 
county librarian who supplied the school with 
the best of books, magazines, and pictures, was 
bringing to these children outside interests 
that were opening up possibilities that meant 
much in their future development. The official 
yisit that was made gave an outside connec- 
tion that was needed for mutual understanding. 
The inspiration from the visit was almost 
tangible it was so real. 

There was no time after visiting the school 
to go four miles over another trail to visit the 
county library branch. Rations were low and 
a third night in a barn unthinkable. The one 
civilized thing was a country phone. Every- 
one had a phone so the county librarian had 
arranged for the custodian of the branch to 
meet her at the tiny post office. 

In the afternoon the lone figure of a khaki- 
clad woman on mule back appeared. No in- 
troductions were needed. You knew at once she 
was “just different” and that she was the cus- 
todian. You knew, too, that she represented 
the real reason why you had made the trip. 
You were glad clear through that you had the 
privilege of knowing her. She was born in 
that section, had her early education there, 
went out and finished her schooling in the city, 
married a mining man and returned to her 
birthplace. Being hungry for books, she gladly 
gave a place in her attractive log cabin home 
to house them and offered her services as cus- 
todian, 

The county librarian exclaimed, “How can 
you give library service to these people when 
they all live far away on mountain trails and 
you are four miles by trail from the post 
office?” The custodian replied, “That is easy 
to answer. Everyone has a country phone. 
When the pack animals come in with a ship- 
ment of books I go with my pack animal to 
the post office to get them. When I return 
home I make a list of them. On separate 
sheets of paper I write the names of the 
county library borrowers. On the wall by 
the phone is a list giving the telephone call of 
each. If the shipment is large enough to per- 


mit each person to have four books I call up 
Mr. Brown, tell him a shipment of new books 
has arrived, and ask him to choose four as I 
read the list. He does so and I check them 
on the list, hang up the receiver and write the 
titles of the four books under his name. Then 
I call up Mrs. Smith and read the list left 
after Mr. Brown’s choice was made and keep 
on repeating until everyone has been called 
up. Then I wrap the books in separate bun- 
dles labeled with the name of the borrower. 
Every other day the pack animals come in 
with the mail and everyone comes to the com- 
mon center—the post office—so I take all the 
bundles of books there.” The county librarian 
exclaimed, “I must owe you a lot of postage!” 
“No. I put them at the post office; not in it. 
As a mountaineer comes in he looks for his 
package of books and leaves the ones he has 
read. Then I gather up all the books that 
have been returned, put them on the pack 
animal and when I reach home list them and 
later call up ones who have not read them so 
they can choose and I will be ready to take 
them down the next time the pack animals 
bring in mail.” 

This simple, gripping story of a practically 
unparalleled bit of library service held us spell- 
bound. It made one realize there could be no 
hard and fast rules for library service; that if 
either choice or necessity cause people to live 
in remote places the big idea is to make it 
possible for books to follow them. 

These great differences have a direct bear- 
ing on the county libraries. The main prin- 
ciples of the big plan for giving county library 
service are the same in all the counties but 
unusual conditions cause a wide difference in 
the manner of meeting them. 

Under any condition it is quite necessary 
that there should be a central institution hav- 
ing an understanding of the library system as 
a whole and ready to help each individual unit 
in carrying out the plan for service. This 
need is emphasized where the state is large 
and the topography varied. 

The California State Library has met this 
in many ways. One is by personal contact 
through visits by the state librarian or mem- 
bers of his staff. These visits are made as 
often as possible. They are often made at 
the request of the librarian to help with some 
special problem. They run the gamut from 
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visiting the headquarters of the county library 
to the remotest community or school branch. 
The county librarian and assistants at head- 
quarters and custodians of branches are met 
and contacts made that are mutually helpful. 
There are many fine ideas gleaned that the 
visitor can carry from one library to another. 
The progress of the work in each county is 
more apparent to the visitor than to those 
who are responsible for it. Seeing the growth 
' through the eyes of the visitor is often en- 
couraging to the ones who have caused it. 
Simply to talk to someone who understands 
and cares is often a help and safety valve to 
a librarian. Biggest and best of all the bene- 
fits of visiting is an intangible something that 
gives a mutual feeling of the worthwhileness 
of all the effort made in giving library service. 
It is the bright, never-ending thread that runs 
through the fabric of each visit—lost some- 
times under stress of physical fatigue; emerg- 
ing again with a rested mind and body. 


There is much work pertaining to county 
and school libraries that engages the attention 
of the library organizer both out in the field 
and within the state library. Personal inter- 
views, letters, articles to be written, reports, 
statistics, etc., make their demands upon the 
organizer’s time. 


Speaking at meetings of various kinds is 
part of the informational work of the organ- 
izer. Information concerning the county 
library and its service to schools is also given 
whenever the opportunity arises to the stu- 
dents in the state teachers colleges so that they 
may use the county library understandingly 
when they graduate and accept positions as 
teachers. 


Talks are also given to teachers in summer 
schools. These teachers represent many coun- 
ties. Each thinks of the service of the county 
library as given in the county where she has 
taught and consequently has a narrow county 
viewpoint rather than a wide state vision. The 
organizer endeavors to give an idea of the 
system as a whole and to bring to the teachers 
thoughts of their responsibilities in helping 
the county librarian to make it produce the 
best results possible. 


When the legislature is in session biennially 


the organizer is detailed by the state librarian 
to watch the legislative journals and histories 


daily for any bills affecting libraries, Salary 
bills and ones of general interest to librarians 
are introduced and need to be watched by 
someone in the state capitol who is interested 
in the welfare of the libraries. 

With the advent of county libraries ha; 
come an ever increasing demand for trained 
librarians. A knowledge of library laws jp 
general and county library law in particular 
is very desirable. In addition the application 
of the law and an understanding of the county 
library plan is necessary if graduates of 
library schools are einployed in county libra. 
ries. To meet this situation the Department 
of Library Science of the University of Calj- 
fornia under its course, Library Administra- 
tion and Extension, gives to county libraries 
one hour per week through one semester. This 
course of fifteen lectures is given by the 
library organizer as her work keeps her in 
close touch with library laws and the opera- 
tion of county libraries throughout the state, 

The California State Library issues a map 
post card with all the counties having county 
libraries colored a brilliant yellow indicative 
of the far-famed sunshine and gold of Cali- 
fornia. Strange as it may seem the cold- 
appearing white spots on the coast and in the 
mountains represent largely the gold bearing 
counties of the past. They are the ones who 
spoil the continuity of our golden map. Why? 
It is a fallacy to believe that county library 
organizing becomes easier with each county 
library that is established. Theoretically, yes; 
actually, no. Naturally the counties with the 
largest assessed valuation of property will es- 
tablish county libraries first and those where 
conditions for organizing are favorable will be 
selected first by the organizer. Gradually such 
counties become fewer until they cease to 
exist. The organizer is then left with prac- 
tically impossible situations in a few counties 
that are financially able to establish county 
libraries and the remainder of the counties 
are nubbins that will remain nubbins unless 
they take advantage of special county library 
treatment. 

Everyone knows the most hopeless people 
to help are the ones who will not help them- 
selves. If people living within counties finan- 
cially able to have county libraries will not 
change conditions that make the establishment 
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of a county library impossible the organizer 
is powerless. Such counties must wait for 
new blood to stir their sluggish systems. 

The nubbins! The counties with such a 
small assessed valuation that they cannot af- 
ford to establish a separate county library. In 
some instances there is hope for them. It 
means, however, different treatment and dou- 
ble work for the organizer. Section 5 of the 
county library law provides that the super- 
yisors of a county without a county library 
may contract with the supervisors of a county 
with a county library for service. The organ- 
jzer must first ascertain if the librarian of the 
county with the county library is willing to 
assume this extra work. An estimate of the 
cost must be made. The supervisors of the 
county with the county library must be inter- 
viewed to learn if they will enter into such a 
contract. Then the supervisors of the county 
without the county library must be won over 
to the idea. Possibly it will mean intensive 
organizing of the county to convince them. 


Difficulties in organizing always increase as 
the assessed valuation and population of a 
county diminish. Added to this is difficulty in 
transportation for most of these counties are 
mountainous and remote from the county seat 
of the county that might serve them. 

Yes, I have a nice time traveling around. 
Most of the soft spots and hard spots in Cali- 
fornia are familiar ones. Comfortable trains; 
the latest in auto stages gliding over the state 
highway; Fords that never miss a bump; mule 
back on dizzy mountain trails with intimate 
glimpses into eternity. 

And hotels! I have known the joys of the 
best and the sorrows of the worst. Sleeping 
on a haystack in a barn was not the most ap- 
palling. 

Would you give up a single experience? 
Not one. Each one spells better understanding 
of the people who need county library service. 
Each one brings an understanding of condi- 
tions that confront county librarians and the 
state librarian and helps in meeting them. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


First Session 


The 28th annual meeting of the National 
Association of State Libraries was called to 
order by President Con. P. Cronin at 2:00 
p. m. on Monday, July 6, in the Metropolitan 
Assembly Hall, Henry Building, Seattle. Mr. 
Cronin introduced J. M. Hitt, State Library 
of Washington, who gave the following ad- 
dress of welcome. 

Mr. Hitt: Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men: It gives me very great pleasure indeed 
to welcome you to the state of Washington 
and the Pacific Northwest, and I hope that 
this visit may be a memorable and profitable 
one for you. I think I am not assuming too 
much if I extend to you also the greetings 
of Oregon, Idaho and British Columbia, whose 
libraries are so closely allied to us in every 
way. It is a field that already has made con- 
siderable library progress and is really one 
in its interests. On behalf of Oregon, Idaho 
and British Columbia then, as well as the 
state of Washington, I welcome you, for this 
meeting concerns them quite as much as it 


does us. 


I believe it is about twenty years since we 
had the pleasure of meeting this Association 
on the Pacific Coast. Some of the faces that 
I see before me remind me of that meeting. 
Mr. James I. Wyer, Mr. W. E. Henry, Mr. 
Johnson Brigham, and Mr. A. J. Small were 
there, will always be there, I think. Maybe 
they were there before the Civil War—lI don’t 
know, as I wasn’t there myself then. We are 
very glad to have you with us at this meeting. 
It is of considerable importance to all of us 
in the Pacific Northwest that this meeting is 
being held here, and we are anticipating con- 
siderable pleasure and benefit from your visit. 
We are new. Some of the states represented 
here are very old. We do not have the his- 
toric background and associations of the East, 
the well supplied art galleries to which we can 
refer you. Our galleries are the wonderful 
outdoor scenic galleries of huge mountains and 
flowing streams. We hope this meeting will 
be a profitable one, full of pleasant experi- 
ences, wonderful scenery and new acquaint- 
ances and friendships. If you do not see 
what you want, ask for it, but be sure you 
address your questions to one of us who 
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belong here. With so many of us here from 
other places you are apt to get as an answer, 
“I do not know. I am a newcomer myself.” 
Some of us here, Mr. Henry and myself, for 
instance, have been here a long time, but came 
here from the Middle West. 


We have with us some very good examples 
of library work. In this city is a splendid 
public library system. There are 53 regular 
libraries which give service in Washington. 
Most of them are small compared to yours, 
but they are effective. There are some large 
libraries; many small. There is not a hamlet 
of 1,000 population or over that does not 
receive library service of some kind. There 
are only 14 cities or villages of 1,000 or over 
that do not have public libraries. You would 
be surprised to know how a library will spring 
up in a little community that really cannot 
afford it. Some one new moves in and 
feels the lack of library service which has 
been available elsewhere, arouses a_ senti- 
ment for it in the community and one will be 
started, a collection of books, merely, in some 
cases. An organizer will be sent out to help 
make of it a real working library. In many 
cases there is little or no money for its sup- 
port, as our assessed valuation is very small 
and does not produce a revenue large enough 
for adequate support. Last year the state of 
Washington put in a library organizer to help 
in these matters, and we are really accomplish- 
ing a great deal with the resources at our 
disposal. 


We hope this meeting will prove valuable 
to each one of you, and that you will carry 
away a great many remembrances and friend- 
ships that will mean a great deal to you. 


I always think of what Mr. Godard said 
twenty years ago on this matter. He came to 
these meetings, he said, not so much for the 
display of eloquence or learning, but so that 
when he went back to Hartford and looked 
through his morning mail he would find in 
it letters, some which began not “Honor- 
able G. S. Godard,” or some other formal 
address, but “Dear George,” and he would be 
at once reminded of some of the pleasant 
contacts and acquaintanceships formed at these 
meetings. It is the friendships we make, and 
the reminiscences they bring which tell in 
value. 


I well remember, at the Swampscott meg. 
ing, one of the most enjoyable and Profitable 
we have ever had, that more important than 
the automobile trips and other courtesies tha 
helped to make that meeting memorable were 
the porch meetings where men smoked, chat. 
ted and talked shop, discussing our problems 
with others whose interests were the same 
The most profitable things we gain from q 
meeting are the enthusiasms we carry away 
with us. Discouragements of our own little 
offices are put off when we feel we are part 
of a larger host of people with like -interests, 
part of a real army that is moving forward 
and doing something worth while. 

We hope this meeting will be a memorable 
one, and that you will go away feeling that 
your trip to the Pacific Northwest was not 
entirely profitless. 

Mr. Small: Mr. President and Mr. Hitt, 
and ladies and gentlemen: I will say that | 
consider myself favored and highly honored 
by being asked to respond to this eloquent 
address of the state librarian of Washington, 
wherein he has extended to us the hospitality 
of this city, of this state and the states of 
Oregon, Idaho and British Columbia. I as- 
sure you, Mr. Hitt, that I have not come here 
with any purpose of making a prepared re- 
sponse to your address, but that what I have 
to say shall be from the heart and from the 
hearts of those present and the invisible audi- 
ence of those who would like to be here with 
us. Your cordiality so far has been most evi- 
dent. We have anticipated this trip to the 
Pacific Coast and Puget Sound and have 
looked forward to seeing your high mountains, 
wooded hillsides, beautiful valleys and spark- 
ling streams. When we shall return to our 
homes the memory of this meeting shall linger 
long in memory’s casket. I return to you our 
cordial and heartfelt thanks. We appreciate 
all of these things and shall make the most 
of them. Last night the mayor extended the 
hospitality of the city to us. He might go 
further and say “even to our jails, almshouses 
and institutions, you are entitled to all of these 
privileges.” For all this we thank you, and 
on behalf of this Association I thank you for 
this cordial address. 

Mr. Cronin: Mr. Small’s remarks are full 
of that friendship that is characteristic of him, 
a friendship that I have always appreciated. 
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When your president was honored by elec- 
tio one year ago at Saratoga Springs, he 
anticipated a year of very active work, build- 
ing up the membership of the organization and 
preparing for this meeting. Many things con- 
spired to defeat the objects of his aims, how- 
ever, and for a while, owing to personal mat- 
ters, it looked as though he would be com- 
pelled to drop out of all Association activities 
and allow the program to go by default. That 
situation, however, was mastered and he is 
able to present to you a fairly good, well- 
balanced program. 

Repeated endeavor on his part, however, to 
procure the records and accounts of former 
officials, giving the names of members, their 
standing as to dues, etc., was unproductive, 
with the result that his desire to emulate King 
Bruce of Scotland and “do some great deed 
to make his people glad” was unattainable. 

I believe that the one great need of the Asso- 
ciation at this time is to initiate at this meet- 
ing a spirit of reconstruction, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee on membership that will 
earnestly strive to awaken a spirit of enthusi- 
asm in the old members and to add as many 
new members in the coming year as is pos- 
sible. 

Much good to all comes from membership 
in the National Association of State Libraries. 
The personal equation, annually meeting and 
renewing friendships, is conducive of great 
good to us all, and very materially benefits 
the libraries that we represent. 

If it is your wish a membership committee 
such as I have suggested will be appointed at 
this meeting and I trust that the officers for 
the ensuing year will work with it and they 
together may be able to report to the 1926 
conference great material gains. I promise to 
assist in every manner within my power. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, Her- 
bert S. Hirshberg, was read and accepted. 
Membership dues for 1924-25 were reported 
received from the following: 

Oregon State Library, 1923-24; 1924-25 

Pennsylvania State Library 

Texas State Library 

North Carolina State Library 

Vermont State Library 

Wisconsin State Library Commission 

South Carolina State Library 

Georgia State Library 


Illinois State Library 

Connecticut State Library 

Free Library of Philadelphia 

Iowa State Library 

New York State Library 

Washington State Library 

New Hampshire State Library 

Maine State Library 

Virginia State Library 

Arizona State Library 

Massachusetts State Library 

Wisconsin State Library 

Michigan State Library 

Indiana State Library 

Maryland State Library 

Kansas State Library 

California State Library 

Wyoming State Library 

Nebraska State Library 

Ohio State Library 

Mr. Hitt: This brings up the question of 
who and what should be the membership of 
this Association. 

Mr. Cronin: That subject came up for dis- 
cussion at the Little Rock conference. The 
consensus of opinion expressed there was that 
any official connected with any state library 
activity, state library, commission work, legis- 
lative reference, law libraries, historical com- 
missions or whatever it might be, should be 
eligible for membership. 

Mr. Brigham: My memory goes back fur- 
ther than that, to the meeting at St. Louis, I 
believe it was, when the name was changed to 
its present form to take care of that. It was 
at first the Association of State Librarians, 
and objection being made to that as a kind of 
close corporation, a resolution was offered that 
the name be changed to National Association 
of State Libraries and the membership en- 
larged accordingly. 

Mr. Godard: Membership was opened not 
only to officials and assistants in these various 
state library activities, but also to those large 
libraries which were doing the work of a state 
library in their communities, such as the John 
Crerar Library, of which C. W. Andrews has 
been a long-time member of our Association. 

Mr. Wyer: In some of the recent printed 
proceedings of the Association I believe there 
is a list of the members who have paid dues 
during the year, among these probably appear 
a number of libraries not state libraries; 
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among them the Free Library of Philadelphia 
and some others—New York Public, for in- 
stance. 

Mr. Hirshberg: Many of the larger libra- 
ries were not sent bills, because I had no accu- 
rate list. I would suggest that the Association 
establish a new rate for membership. I realize 
that many libraries have been paying more 
than the amount of bill sent this year. There 
may have been a rate established in the past, 


' but apparently there was no publication of the 


rate. May I suggest that $5.00 be adopted as 
a flat fee. This would avoid complications in 
bookkeeping and generally simplify matters. 

Mr. Wyer: The membership fee was 
graded in amount, I believe, on a basis of 
number of members of staff. The amount 
assigned the New York State Library was 
$25.00, a fee which we have refused to pay since 
the publications have lapsed, as we felt that 
New York should not pay an amount not jus- 
tified by what we received from it. The rate 
has run from $5.00 to $25.00. A great many 
paid $10.00. Probably the aggregate income 
in the past was greater than would be had 
in the present. 

Mr. Cronin: This would be a good matter 
for the Association to take up. The older 
members, some of them, might go over this 
matter and present in some tangible form a 
motion as to what would be the proper amount 
for a membership fee. In the opinion of some, 
the $5.00 to $25.00 rate is too much. It might 
be $5.00 for certain of the smaller states, and 
the larger ones $10.00. I hope such a motion 
will be brought before this meeting. 

Mr. Hitt: I move that the president ap- 
point a committee to present a plan of action 
on membership fees. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Cronin: I appoint Mr. Hitt, Mr. Geo. 
S. Godard and Mr. Milton J. Ferguson to take 
up this matter and report at the next meeting. 

Mr. Hitt: I should like to enquire what 
could be done about the matter of the his- 
tory of the Association, which was brought up 
at the Detroit meeting. Mrs. Mary C. Spen- 
cer had compiled a history of the Association 
from the first meeting. This ought to be 
printed and should be attended to as soon as 
possible. 


Mr. Cronin: Do you know any person who 
has access to her manuscript? 


Mr. Hitt: I do not, but I suppose it woul 
be possible to find out. I, myself, had done 
some work on this, though not to the extent 
that Mrs. Spencer had, and it is a thing which 
we should have in tangible form. At that first 
meeting, I believe, Mr. Henry, Mrs. Spencer 
and Mr. George E. Chase were present. 

Mr. Godard: I move that Mr. Hitt ang 
Mr. Henry be requested to take this matter 
in hand with power. 

Mr. Cronin: We have a motion that a 
committee be appointed towards securing the 
Spencer manuscript or other material for this 
history and submitting it at the 1926 confer- 
ence. 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote and 
carried. 

Mr. Cronin: Mr. Hitt is appointed chair- 
man of this committee. For the next number 
on our program we will borrow from the pro- 
gram of July 8, Mr. C. B. Lester’s paper on 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 
WORK IN THE UNITED STATES, which he has 
submitted in tabulated form, and which Mr. 
Godard will read in connection with his paper* 

Mr. Godard: I think all of you are more 
or less acquainted with the development and 
evolution of legislative reference work. In 
one state it is accomplished through one 
agency and in another through a different de- 
partment. Mr. Lester has made up this tab- 
ulated statement showing all these different 
methods of organization in all the states. 

In Connecticut no special act has been passed 
to create a special department for this work, 
as from the first this was considered one of the 
duties of the state library, but a few years ago 
a special appropriation was given us for that 
work. Our total appropriation is over a quar- 
ter of a million, including the care and custody 
of county records. 

In Connecticut we have an especially effi- 
cient organization for bills introduced. We 
have a clerk of bills and an engrossing clerk, 
both of them experts. The engrossing clerk 
was, before, the clerk of bills; before that, 
the clerk of the senate; before that, the clerk 
of the house, and before that the assistant 
clerk of the house, so you see that by the time 
he goes through all these steps he becomes an 
expert. No one can turn a bill into the house 


*Mr. Lester’s paper was presented in tabular 
form. See page 368 
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or senate after committee action, without hav- 
ing the approval of the clerk of bills as to 
its correctness in form. After passage, it is 
the duty of the engrossing clerk to see that it 
is correct in its final form before it becomes 
a law. 

In Connecticut no bills are printed until 
after they have been favorably reported by the 
committee. We have a law that all bills and 
resolutions shall be photostated and copies 
placed on file in the office of the governor, the 
clerk of bills, the New Haven County Bar 
Library, and the Bridgeport Bar Library, 
where any member or person desiring to see 
them may have access to them. This proce- 
dure is unique, and effective. We maintain 
in the state library the photostat copies of all 
bills introduced, but when a report is made 
on it by the committee a card is made for 
every bill and resolution telling who introduced 
it and when, the committee to which it was 
referred and the date of the hearing. The 
committee may report a substitute bill, but 
whether the report is on the substitute or reg- 
ular bill it is ordered printed after favorable 
recommendation. Then every member has it 
in his own file and the public can get it. It 
then stays in the house in which it originated 
for three days before it can be acted upon. 
It is included on the calendar, where after 
three days it is starred, showing that it may 
be then acted upon. If the committee to which 
bills are referred thinks it important that the 
record of certain hearings be perpetuated, the 
stenographic notes are ordered transcribed and 
the transcription turned over to the state 
library, where it is bound and ready for use 
in the next session. That file of hearings all 
members appreciate. In fact, it is the bible 
of the appropriations committee. The en- 
grossed bills are printed. With this introduc- 
tion on what we are doing to assist the legis- 
lature in its bill procedure, I will proceed to 
the topic that was assigned me. SHOULD THE 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAU BE ATTACHED 
10 THE STATE LIBRARY? States differ, and state 
libraries differ. The only thing alike is the 
name. They all differ in organization and 
scope, but they are all trying to do about the 
same line of work. The question, whether 
the legislative reference bureau should be 
connected with the state library depends en- 
tirely on what you already have doing work 


of that character. If it is functioning satis- 
factorily that is what is right in that partic- 
ular state. It ought of course, to be connected 
with that department which has the laws, court 
reports, digests, statutes and special reports 
and documents which are needed to draw up 
effective legislation. In our library this work 
is under trained assistants. You would be 
surprised to know how many things are taken 
and used by the members in their committee 
meetings; parts of other revisions of special 
reports, even manuscript addresses are photo- 
stated and turned over to the committee. Last 
session $7,000 was paid by the general assem- 
bly as part of the incidental expenses for this 
work. 


Miss Green: Are your hearings printed? 


Mr. Godard: Each committee determines 
for itself whether or not hearings shall be 
transcribed. Whatever they decide is worth 
transcription, the law provides that the orig- 
inal shall be turned over to the state library. 

Mr. Wyer: 
printed? 

Mr. Godard: No. If anyone wishes to see 
these copies they are accessible in the state 
library. All bills relating to a certain topic are 
however, listed in the bulletin, so that the com- 
mittees may know the different forms in 
which these things have been presented. The 
committee will report a substitute bill embody- 
ing the best features of the other bills and 
that is the one that is printed and adopted as 
a substitute. 

Mr. Wyer: 
copies? 

Mr. Godard: For members there is no 
charge. We furnish duplicates to all of the 
16 members of each joint committee. 

Mr. Wyer: I have in mind bills which are 
of interest to certain groups, the insurance 
companies, for instance, which always want 
bills which concern them. Who pays for 
those? 

Mr. Godard: They do. In cases like that 
where members of commercial organizations 
want everything which concerns them, a mem- 
ber may request that the copies be sent to the 
organization in his name. The women’s clubs, 
for instance, are able to get their bills in that 
way. 


Are any of your hearings 


Who pays for the photostat 
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LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WORK IN THE VARIOUS STATES, SUMMARY OF 


Compiled by Wisconsin 
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STATE LEGAL ORGANIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 
DEPARTMENT LIBRARIANS 
Alabama Dept. of Archives and History Not definite Session 2 
Between 2 
Arizona Connected with State Library $12,990 Session 1 
Between drafting 
Arkansas Connected with Arkansas His- In with Arkansas His- Staff of Arkansas History Commission 
tory Commission tory Commission 
California Law and Legislative Reference Budget in general ap- Session 3 
Department propriationfor State Between 2 
Library 
Georgia Dept. of State Library $1,600 Regular Staff of State Library and one etry 
Idaho No legislative reference library. State Library does the work of legislative reference. It has becomecustogy 
Illinois Independent bureau $65,815 Session 1 
Between 1 
Indiana A division of Library and His- $13,190 Session 1 
torical Department Between 1 
lowa Includes Law Library $6,000 Session 6 
Between 4 
Kansas Law section of the State Library Session 2 
Between 1 
Maine Part of State Library Included in general li- Session 2 
brary appropriation Between 2 
Maryland An independent department State: For 1925 $4,025. Session 2 
When the legislature Between 2 
is in session will be 
$7,800. City: $6,800 
Massachusetts Not separate—Entire library $52,900 
known as Legislative Library 
Michigan Legislature $1,800 Session 2 
Between 1 
Missouri Under the control of house and None 2 clerks appointed by assembly during sesivg 
senate during sessions and un- 
der the charge of secretary of 
Library Commission at other 
times 
Montana A division of or attachment to Not separate from law 
the State Law Library library appropriation 
Nebraska Independent bureau under gov- $18,000 for 2 years; Session 2 
ernment of the board of re- $3,500 additionalfor Between 2 


gents of the University of 


Nebraska 


printing blue book, 
indexes and manuals 


Librarian attends ty 
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QUESTIONNAIRE RELATING TO APPROPRIATIONS AND BILL DRAFTING 
Library, Madison, 1925 











BILt DRAFTING LEGAL CHANGES SINCE 1922 
No department None 
; About 4 of bills drafted 
4 About 35% of all bills introduced and a greater None 
ttends ty 3 per cent of memorials and resolutions 
No department None 
on 
3 Bill drafting is handled by the Legislative Council Decreased appropriation in 1923 reduced staff of 
; 2 bureau the department from three to two 
No department None 
ne extrac 
j t int an attorney for bill drafting during the session. 
me custo ature 0 appo 
16 Yes None 
4 1 80% of bills drafted 
11 Yes. About 98 % of bills 1925 session of legislature enacted a law creating the 
1 5 Library and Historical Department, consisting of 
1 3 independent divisions, known as the State 
Library, the Historical Bureau and the Legisla- 
tive Bureau. Each director is answerable to the 
board having charge of the department 
No department Made a part of the law department in 1924 
10 One man who is on the regular staff of the State The 1925 session of the Kansas legislature abolished 
1 3 Law Library does bill drafting exclusively dur- the term “Legislative reference library."” Work 
1 ing sessions carried on by reference department of state 
library 
Law authorizes attorney general toemploy special None 
assistant for this work during session. Usually 
done 
u Does not maintain a regular bill drafting depart- A law has been passed providing that all state 
2 ment. Executive engages an attorney to assist departments shall file reports with the depart- 
l him during session. Draft about 50% of bills ment 
introduced into legislature, and city ordinances 
upon request 
22 No bills drafted None 
1 Yes None 
ing sexi No department None 
No department. Extent of work limited. Lack None 
of sufficient appropriation 
? . No department None 
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LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WORK IN THE VARIOUS STATES, SUMMARY oF prod 
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Compiled by Wisconsin Lei 
STATE LEGAL ORGANIZATION OF APPROPRIATION STAFF 
DEPARTMENT LIBRARIANS DRAFTSgy Total 
—_—_ | 
_—— 
New Hampshire No special legislative reference 
library 
New Jersey No distinctive legislative reference library. Legislative reference work is done in the State Library by 
Attorney general is legal adviser to the legislature and other state departments, and the ile 
{ 
New York Division of State Library $11,000 approximately Session (Also have service of library school 
ber 5 to 8 each year) a 
Between 
North Carolina A branch of N. C. Historical Not separate — about Session 1 2 
Commission $3,000 allotted Between 1 
North Dakota Work done by person who is jointly supreme court reporter and state law librarian. Legislative ” 
Ohio Division of Ohio State Library $9,140 salaries only Session 1 6 
Between 1 Chief of division research assis 
Oregon No bureau. State Law Library Attorney general and staff 
does the work 
Pennsylvania Independent bureau, but under $75,000fornext 2years Session 1 4 
the legislative branch of the Between 1 4 
government 
Rhode Island Dept. of State Library $4,500 Session 
All do bill drafting excepting stenographer 
Between 
South Carolina No legislative reference section at present time 
South Dakota The State Library, Legislative $1,600 Session 1 Director reference lig 
Reference Division, and His- drafts bills 
torical Society are all separate 
parts of the Department of 
History 
Texas Division of State Library $2,400 1 full time librarian, 1 part time assistant, !9 
time stenographer, staff of state librayg 
during session. Other help when needed 
Vermont Part of State Library $20,000 for library Session 2 3 
Between 2 0 
Virginia Independent bureau $9,055 Session 1 s 
Between 1 None, except direct! 
Washington No official legislative reference department, work carried on by State Library 
West Virginia No legislative reference department or division at present 
Wisconsin Division of Free Library Com- $31,000 Session 7 4 
mission and additional help as needed 
Between 7 
Wyoming No separate department. All Session 3 
legislative reference work Between 3 
done by State Library 
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QUESTIONNAIRE RELATING TO APPROPRIATIONS AND BILL DRAFTING—Continued 
Library, Madison, 1925 
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BiLt DRAFTING 





Legislative reference section co-operates with the 
legislature. Bill drafting commission estab- 
lished by special act and located in capitol 


During legislature about 14 of bills drafted. 
Codify session laws between sessions 


More than 60% of bills introduced 


Attorney general drafts bills. Requests of legis- 
lature, special committees, state officials and 
departments 


About 90% of all bills introduced 


Not an official bill drafting department, but the 
major part of bill drafting is done by the 
bureau, 704 out of 778 bills 


About ! bills introduced 


No department 
Drafting done by attorney general 


Draft practically all bills 


About %4 of all bills drafted 


About 90% 


No bill drafting department 


LEGAL CHANGES SINCE 1922 





staff, who do other work. No bill drafting department in the State Library or elsewhere. 
does the drafting and revising of bills upon request. 


None 


None 


None 


None 


1923 P. L. 158 made office elective for director 
by joint session of senate and house of repre- 
sentatives 


Increased appropriation in 1925 


None 


None 


None. Slight changes in state library laws 


None 


None 


None 
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Mr. Wyer: In other words, if anyone is 
canny, there are ways in which they may be 
obtained from the members or otherwise. 

Mr. Godard: Just so. If members ask for 
extra copies we do not of course inquire into 
the object. We don’t put our fingers in that 
pie on either side. We keep out, and by so 
doing get the fullest co-operation on all sides. 

Mr. Hitt: In Washington those who are 
. interested want a bill immediately before it 
goes into committee. We get 50 copies and 
these people can get what they need from this 
supply. 

Mr. Cronin: How many copies of the 
printed bill do you get? 

Mr. Godard: Seventy-five copies of each 
journal, bill, and bulletin. Those who are 
interested in the bills have access to the re- 
ports at the state library and they can get 
copies if they need them. We do not maintain 
any mailing list for private corporations. The 
legislative reference department keeps out of 
furnishing service to outsiders and in that way 
keeps the co-operation of all officials. If the 
members or officials want extra copies we do 
not ask what use they are making of them. 
Others we refer to the clerk of the house. 
In this way we get the fullest co-operation. 


Mr. Cronin: What becomes of the original 
bills ? 
Mr. Godard: The bills, with all amend- 


ments, go to the secretary of state and remain 
on file. 

Mr. Wyer: In New York all of this is 
handled through the document room of the 
legislature. No member gets a private sup- 
ply. It is all sent out through the office of 
the clerk of the house. 

Mr. Cronin: This is of great interest to 
me and to others whose interests are similar 
to those of Mr. Godard and myself. In Ari- 
zona the number of copies printed depends on 
the public interest a bill may have. This is 
referred to the committee on printing which 
may order one thousand copies or as many 
more or less as will be necessary. Each mem- 
ber is allowed 20 copies. There is a senate 
mailing room and a house mailing room. Each 
member submits his list and each day bills 
are mailed out. We have two commercial leg- 
islative information bureaus having large sub- 
scription lists that buy printed bills from the 
public printer. Bills of considerable public 
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interest, such as food bills, industrial bills, 
and so on, need of course to have a larger 
number printed. Occasionally a member from 
a larger constituency exceeds the number aj- 
lotted him, and gets from another member, 
possibly from a country district, who has not 
such a large list, enough to fill out his needs, 

Mr. Godard: We exchange printed bills 
with about twenty-five other states. We tried 
to arrange all these by subject, and now we 
select leading bills from these other states 
and keep these in order. They are very use. 
ful to committees in their hearings, where 
often members want the corresponding bills 
of other states. When these are called for 
that is the time when we “get a hustle on” 
with photostat and messenger. 

Then we have this card record of all bills, 
indexed for quick reference by subject, num- 
ber and name of member who introduced it. 
On this card is every bit of information ger- 
mane to the bill: the number, title of the bill, 
name of person introducing it, committee ref- 
erence, dates of hearings, and all other mat- 
ters of moment in the history of the bill, to 
its passage and date of governor’s approval. 
This is most useful. We could hardly get 
along without it. 

Miss Skogh: I wonder how many of the 
states issue during the session just such a 
record as Mr. Godard has described, in printed 
form. Illinois issues at frequent intervals 
during the session, a cumulative digest of bills 
introduced, showing all information as to the 
status of each bill on the date of the publica- 
tion of the digest. I mention this not be- 
cause it is a part of the work of the state 
library, for, as Mr. Lester’s summary shows, 
you know that the legislative reference bureau 
is a separate department in Illinois; but be- 
cause this printed digest is so very useful for 
general reference information on the trend of 
legislation, social and otherwise. It is useful 
during the session, for members and lobbyists 
alike, and the final number, showing all in- 
formation on bills to the close of the session, 
is useful far beyond the limits of its own ses- 
sion, for comparative and historical purposes. 
It has been printed in Illinois since 1915, and 
has proved itself almost indispensable. 1 
should like to know how many other states 
print such a digest. 


Mr. Small: Iowa does. 
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Mr. Wyer: We have in New York com- 
mercial services which issue these publications. 
We could hardly get along without them, and 
if they were not so issued we should undoubt- 
edly have to do it ourselves. 

Mr. Godard: We have a date beyond 
which new business cannot be introduced. 

Mr. Cronin: This rule for limitation on in- 
troduction of bills was held unconstitutional 
in Arizona. Are there any states which pro- 
yide for the care of duplicate bills? 

Mr. Small: We do in Iowa. 

Mr. Cronin: We try to have a joint com- 
mittee to which such bills are referred. 

Mr. Hitt: We have a joint committee on 
printing which takes care of this. 

Mr. Godard: Only one is printed. 

Mr. Small: Our digest takes care of that 
as the subject index shows the duplication. 

Mr. Godard: Of bills introduced in each 
house for concurrent committee reference, one 
bill only serves for both houses. 

Mr. Cronin: This is intensely interesting to 
me, as it applies especially to the work we 
are doing. 

Mr. Godard: How many states appoint a 
special revision committee for the revision of 
the statutes? How many maintain the sec- 
tions of the revised statutes on cards, show- 
ing all amendments and changes to date? We 
do that in Connecticut. 

Miss Skogh: Would that be necessary in 
states where the statutes are revised after 
each session ? 

Mr. Godard: Not all states do that. 

Mr. Cronin: I believe that concludes our 
program for the afternoon, with exception of 
the appointment of the nominating committee. 
As a nominating committee I appoint Mr. 
Godard, Mr. Small and Mr. Hitt. 

Mr. Small introduced a resolution of sym- 
pathy on the death of Mrs. Cronin, which was 
unanimously adopted. 


Second Session 

A joint session with the Public Documents 
Group of the American Library Association 
was held on Wednesday, July 8, at 2 p. m. 

Called to order by President Con, P. Cronin. 

President Cronin: This is the second session 
of the National Association of State Libraries. 
It is also a joint session with the Public 
Documents Group of the American Library 


Association. You will notice that the first 
subject is THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEGISLATIVE 
REFERENCE WORK THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES, presented by Mr. Lester. That paper 
was read at the meeting yesterday. 

The next number on the program is INVESTI- 
GATING THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM, by 
Judson King, Director, National Popular Gov- 
ernment League, Washington, D. C. In this 
life, there would be very little of the big 
things accomplished if the financial interests 
or interest was always held in view. We have 
some men in this country who devote a great 
deal of their time, a great deal of energy, and 
much of their money, to the general interest 
and the general welfare of mankind. I am 
pleased to state that Mr. King is one of those 
men. He is doing now, and has for several 
years past, a work, paying the expenses out 
of his own pocket, in which the ultimate re- 
sult is not one of financial gain whatever. I 
believe he is the best authority in this coun- 
try today on the initiative and referendum 
and the recall, and I know everybody here 
will be interested in hearing what he has to 
say. It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
to you Mr. Judson King, of Washington, D. C. 


INVESTIGATING THE INITIATIVE 
AND REFERENDUM 
By Jupson KinG 
Director, National Popular Government 
League, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, our old 
friend Emerson has the phrase that “the con- 
sciousness of being well dressed will afford a 
consolation to the human heart that religion is 
powerless to bestow.” I just thought, as Mr. 
Cronin was speaking, that there is one thing 
akin to it, to have the introducing officer say 
those nice things about you that your wife 
won't tell you before breakfast. 

I assure you that it is in no sense of mar- 
tyrdom or nice missionary spirit that I have 
been in this work, but for the fun of it. I 
get more fun out of my work in these lines, 
and I am sure lots of you do, than John D. 
does in piling up money. So that is why Iam 
here, in the work. And I may say just a 
word there, that there are two men in me— 
two that I know about. One is the Scotch 
philosopher kind, who loves the cloistered 
study and the midnight hour and the balanced 
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equation, and the other is a fellow like the 
Irish fighter, who loves the smoke of battle, 
and there is a terrible row going on in me 
all the time. 

In 1919 Professor Walter F. Dodd, of the 
University of Chicago, and at that time di- 
rector of the Legislative Reference Library at 
Springfield, Ill, was chairman of a commis- 
sion to prepare official data for use by the 
_ members of the constitutional convention about 
to sit. One chief issue was the initiative and 
referendum and Professor Dodd’s brochure 
on that question is still the most accurate and 
comprehensive manual published. During its 
preparation I chanced to visit Chicago and dis- 
cussed the matter with him. Pointing to a 
row of books and pamphlets which comprised 
the worthwhile literature then extant he said, 
“Not one book or pamphlet there tells the 
story and all of them put together do not.” I 
heartily agreed with him. Nothing of impor- 
tance has been published since. 

There is much of theory and propaganda, 
nothing of consequence in the field of actual 
operation. I may say that I take it for granted 
you all know exactly what the initiative and 
referendum means. Is there anybody here 
who wants me to define those terms? I find 
many intelligent people, very ignorant upon it, 
especially intelligent people. Then you know 
that by the initiative is meant the proposal of 
a measure by petition to a vote of the people 
for enactment or rejection directly by them 
as distinguished from lawmaking by a legis- 
lature. You know that the referendum means 
a law that has been passed by the legislature 
and referred by petition to a vote. Correctly, 
the referendum is not any submission to the 
people. It is only submission by petition, 
although the general use of the word leads us 
to believe that it is any kind of submission. 
It is not, correctly. 

As Professor E. A. Ross, of Wisconsin 
University, recently wrote me, “We have a 
score of books and a flood of articles on 
the subject, but not one scientific treatment 
of our experience with direct government in 
a comprehensive sense.” 

The book, Public opinion and popular gov- 
ernment, by Professor A. Lawrence Lowell, 
of Harvard, published in 1912, was even then 
written from an inadequate survey of the 
facts. Professor Barnett’s Actual operation 
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of the initiative and referendum in Oregon, 
is a good summary covering one state, byt 
there are 18 others to be considered, and ten 
years have passed since Professor Barnett 
issued his able work. 

Thrust into the limelight of national atten. 
tion in 1910 and 1911 by the protracted debates 
in Congress over the admission of New Mex. 
ico and Arizona to statehood, with these then 
radical features in their proposed constity- 
tions; and made a political issue by the vigor- 
ous championship of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson in the presidential campaign 
of 1912, the initiative and referendum became 
2 storm-center-issue between the conservatives 
and progressives in the United States. It has 
been discussed from every possible theoretical 
and practical viewpoint by the nation’s most 
eminent authorities in the fields of constitu. 
tional law, political science and practical poli- 
tics. 

Not since the conflict over “Republicanism” 
vs. “The Divine Right of Kings” in the 18th 
century has so fundamental an issue in gov- 
ernment been raised in the western world. 
Radicals saw in the proposed process hope 
for a new social order each according to his 
scheme. Reactionaries beheld the entrance of 
Socialism, the confiscation of property, the de- 
struction of civilization. New schools of 
prophets sprang up giving voice to dire warn- 
ings on the one hand and fair promises on the 
other. Thoughtful, well balanced men, doubt- 
ful if this were the best of all possible gov- 
ernments; doubtful again as to the capacity 
of the masses to create and administer a bet- 
ter one, asked themselves the question, “With 
such stupendous powers in their hands what 
will the people do?” 

It is time that question was answered by the 
now ascertainable facts. 

Eighteen states have adopted the initiative 
and referendum in such form as to make it at 
least possible for the people to make some use 
of it; although most of them have severe re- 
strictions, It is practically unworkable in two. 

It is now twenty-five years since the first 
state, South Dakota, had the power to pro- 
pose or refer laws by direct petition. Since 
then in the nation at large there have been 
placed on the ballots in state wide elections 
some 626 measures by popular petition, In 
addition, in these same states 490 constitu 
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tional amendments and statutes have been sub- 
mitted by the state legislatures making a total 
of 1,116 measures with which we may deal, 
and from the action upon which we should be 
able to arrive at some tentative conclusions 
at least. 

A moment’s thought will discover that this 
American experience constitutes the greatest 
experiment in direct democracy in history. 
The states having the initiative and referen- 
dum now comprise both in voting population 
and area one-third of the entire American 
nation. In these states at least 10,000,000 
yoters have had experience, and some of them 
a good deal of experience in being their own 
law-makers. In addition the voters of over 
400 municipalities have had like experience. 

It is therefore not a little surprising that no 
comprehensive study of this vitally important 
experience has been made. One reason is 
pointed out by Professor Charles A. Beard, 
formerly of Columbia University, who says, 
“Until we have a real survey of the whole 
field we shall be talking in the air. Such 
a wide collection of facts is called for that 
the treatment requires far more research and 
traveling than the ordinary teacher or writer 
can afford, but the need for such treatment is 
real and widely recognized.” 

Since no one else seemed willing to under- 
take this job I decided to do it myself, as 
best I could. In the course of my adventures 
in digging up important but little-known facts 
my enterprise came to the attention of Presi- 
dent Cronin, who thought the project would 
be of interest to librarians and this accounts 
for my presence here. 

I may preface a brief statement describing 
my method and some of the tentative guesses 
I have arrived at as to results, by observing 
that even yet most well-educated men, from 
whom librarians and college professors are 
by no means excluded, evaluate the initiative 
and referendum not from knowledge of its 
actual use through a quarter of a century, but 
from theoretical conceptions growing out of 
by-gone propaganda; a sort of hang-over psy- 
chology generated by the bitter struggle over 
its introduction. It is a wise man indeed who 
cannot tell you off-hand exactly how a pro- 
posed political or economic reform will “work 
out”—be he radical or conservative. I know 
of no field of human endeavor where prophets 


appear more ludicrous in the light of experi- 
ence than the one with which we are dealing 
—and some of them were mighty men in 
Israel. 

An examination of the books and most 
articles dealing with the initiative and referen- 
dum, which may be found in our libraries and 
in the hands of our university professors and 
students, will disclose the method of prepara- 
tion to be about like this: Obtain the texts 
of measures voted upon, the votes for and 
against, all the newspaper comment available, 
especially editorials, add court decisions, secure 
the opinions of prominent citizens, set the net 
result up against your own abstract, general, 
political, economic and social standards and 
thus draw your conclusions as to the wisdom 
of the voters and the efficiency of the instru- 
ment. 

The mistakes of most writers are two: 
They assume the measures are new to the 
voters and deal with subjects of which they 
had no, or at least little knowledge prior to 
election, when the fact is that a majority of 
the questions presented have been storm cen- 
ters of conflict for many years. Next they 
treat the proposed measures as abstractions to 
be decided by a preponderance of mere opinion 
one way or the other, instead of being as they 
usually are, concrete issues with specific money 
and economic values at stake and the con- 
flict determined by personal and class advan- 
tage measured in dollars and cents. The in- 
adequacy from a scientific viewpoint of this 
method may easily be demonstrated by a con- 
crete illustration. 

The Colorado ballot of 1910 carried a meas- 
ure, placed there by initiative petition, please 
note, for the regulation of public utilities. 
It was defeated two to one at the polls. One 
reading the statute in a distant state might 
well conclude it to be a good law, and the 
verdict of the voters another evidence of their 
incapacity. 

Scant attention will be paid to such ques- 
tions as: Who initiated this measure? What 
was its real purpose? Who drafted it? Was 
it de novo legislation or a change in existing 
law? What specific organizations, or economic 
or commercial interests favored and opposed 
it? What of the attitude of the newspapers? 
How much money was spent in the campaign 
on both sides? What about its timeliness? 
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Was there need for it? What about the finan- 
cial condition of the state and would the 
tangible benefits in sight justify the cost of 
administering it? In short, how did it feel to 
the average Colorado voter of that year? 
The conclusion is obvious, how can any 
person reach a judgment worth putting on 
paper until such facts are known. Incident- 
ally this measure was a fraudulent law ini- 


tiated by the public utility corporations them- 


selves for their own proposed regulation. And 
how can any general conclusions be drawn as 
to how the initiative and referendum are act- 
ually working out in the country at large, 
unless such information on all the 1,100 and 
more questions voted upon during the past 
25 years in all the states, is obtained, classi- 
fied, sifted and evaluated? 


To get such data you must go into the states 
and dig. That means seeing people who were 
active in these matters. The most important 
data cannot be found in official reports, or 
campaign literature. You must know the 
methods of Senator Beveridge’s “Invisible 
government’”—both radical and conservative. 
And you must be able to spot with accuracy 
the modern disciples of Ananias and Sapphira. 


As further regards the accustomed method, 
a word seems necessary as to the value of the 
“opinions” and accuracy of the knowledge 
of the distinguished local authority. A case 
in point will illustrate. 


I recently called upon the senior member 
of the leading law firm of a certain state 
whose opinions are supposed to rival in value 
those of the supreme court of the state itself. 
He was a man of fine education far beyond 
the requirements of his profession, and of 
natural mental integrity. His firm had op- 
posed the adoption of the initiative and refer- 
endum some years back; he himself had but 
a few weeks before argued a great case in the 
courts involving the history of the initiative 
and referendum in that state. There was not 
a man in the whole state to whom one might 
more readily be directed to secure an honest, 
conservative opinion on the subject. 


In answer to my first question, “What have 
been the bad effects of the iniative and refer- 
endum?” he replied in essence, “None what- 
ever, on the contrary it has done good. Only 
one initiated law has been passed—a measure 


correcting some bad features of our primary 
system initiated by Ex-Congressman B—_” 

Pulling out my “Blue-Book,” I called his 
attention to four or five other initiated laws 
that had been passed—one especially which 
had had a profoundly beneficial effect on the 
educational system of the state initiated by the 
joint official action of the school directors and 
teachers associations. He knew of this meas- 
ure but had not the slightest knowledge of how 
it came about. This gentleman not long ago 
delivered an address before the bar associa- 
tion of a sister state, in which he made rather 
extensive comment on the initiative and refer- 
endum. It was printed in an influential law 
journal of wide circulation and _ influence. 
But what of the value of the opinions of a 
man who knows not the primary facts of act- 
ual operation even in his own state? 


On the other hand one finds occasionally 
a man or woman whose capacity for generali- 
zation, and knowledge of the state’s political 
and economic history, makes his opinion of 
genuine value. 


This is the background upon which I set 
out to secure the facts which were obviously 
necessary if we are to have anything ap- 
proaching a reasonable guess as to what has 
happened in the nation as respects the work- 
ing of the initiative and referendum. 


Such facts as I can gather by personal in- 
vestigations in the various initiative and refer- 
endum states will constitute Part II of the 
book, and will be by far its most valuable and 
important part. I shall attempt to put them 
in such form as to enable any student or 
reader to draw his own conclusions. In Part 
I, I shall make my own comment, but Part II 
will constitute more than half of the volume. 


But here again the personal equation comes 
in. Prejudice may be shown in the selection 
of facts as well as voicing opinions. I am relig- 
iously determined not to permit my own de- 
ductions to be determined by preordained con- 
clusions. That is, I am not trying to prove 
a thesis. I have as lively a curiosity to dis- 
cover whether in this particular the demo- 
cratic theory of government is justifying it 
self as any political philosopher. Hence to 
guard myself against myself, and to work to 
advantage, I have devised a method which 
may be of interest to you. 
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I have of course the usual tabulation of 
measures submitted, with the election returns, 
taken from official sources. This I call my 
“Blue Book,” above referred to, one from 
each state. It is used merely as an index and 
for checking up. 

The important thing is the “Data Sheet”— 
one for each measure—1,116 in all. This sheet 
in turn is used as an index to classify the 
kinds of fact to be secured as to each meas- 
ure, and to which are attached often several 
pages of notes, and an envelop of pamphiets, 
clippings and germane matter. 

The main headings on this standardized 
“Data Sheet” are: 

1. Ballot title. Does it clearly state the 
substance of the measure correctly, and dis- 
close its real purpose. This is true about half 
of the time. Frequently these ballot titles are 
tricky, or actually fraudulent. 

2. Petition. What organization, if any, 
and there usually is, circulated it? Was it 
wholly voluntary effort? If not what was 
the cash cost? 

3. Kind of campaign—Who favored? Who 
opposed? With special attention paid to or- 
ganized effort. If some special interest is 
hiding behind some patriotic or public wel- 
fare cognomen it will come out this way in 
the book, “Liberty League, a campaign com- 
mittee of wets;” “People’s Protective League, 
a campaign committee of public utility offi- 
cials, bankers, real estate men and contrac- 
tors;” “Progressive League, a campaign com- 
mittee composed of farmers, trades unionists 
and middle class progressives.” By such de- 
scriptions the reader can find with whom he 
is actually dealing. 

4. Subsequent history. Has the law been 
amended or repealed by the state legislature; 
interpreted or reversed by the courts; or again 
voted on by the people? 

5. Results. If in use for some time, what 
have the effects been? Official data of value is 
often obtainable, of a concrete nature. 

In addition to the tangible facts that can 
be found by hard digging there are other im- 
portant intangibles, the truth as to which is 
much more difficult to arrive at. 

For example, just who are the non-voters? 
Men and women who will vote for candidates 
but fail to vote on measures? Are they the 
illiterate, the foreign elements, rich, poor, edu- 
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cated, farmers, workers—who? The answer 
to that question will aid in determining 
whether the decisions on measures are an ex- 
pression of the collective best intelligence of 
the state. 

It may interest you to know that the vote 
on measures in initiative and referendum states 
when compared to the vote on amendments 
to the constitution submitted by legislatures 
in all the states prior to the introduction of 
the initiative and referendum, has risen from 
50 per cent to 75 per cent of the vote cast for 
governor. In the 1924 elections, of the more 
than 8,000,000 ballots cast on measures in the 
initiative and referendum states, an average of 
66.9 per cent voted on the least important 
measures ; 80.3 per cent voted on the most im- 
portant measures; and 72.9 per cent voted on 
every measure submitted. I have worked these 
tables out so often during the past 15 years 
that with me the fact that an average of 
around 75 per cent of the voters on all meas- 
ures is so certain that it has become almost 
an established law of political action. My 
advice to those who are trying to “get out 
the vote” is, play square, raise real issues, con- 
vince the people that their ballot will con- 
cretely affect their daily lives, and they will 
come out. Those who remain at home don’t 
count. It is the hypocrisy of our politics that 
is most largely responsible for non-voting, re- 
vealed in the contemptuous question, “What 
difference does it make which side gets in?” 

Another sidelight my tables are showing me 
is that while prior to prohibition the beer 
bottle always topped the list in heavy voting, 
usually around 90 per cent,—it is now eco- 
nomic and industrial issues that lead and sur- 
prisingly enough equal the old vote for or 
against John Barleycorn. 

One of the most legitimate fears always en- 
tertained by technical and conservative men 
of a constructive turn of mind has been the 
danger that initiated measures might not be 
well considered and ably drafted. It there- 
fore becomes of value and interest to find 
who have drafted proposed measures and what 
qualifications they had for that job. 

The greatest question of all in my opinion 
is, what of the general educational effects? 
Here the average of answers is paradoxical. 
You will be told that the system is of great 
educational value and that the people do not 
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know what they are voting upon. It is ex- 
ceedingly interesting therefore to interview 
secretaries of established organizations and 
make an estimate of the number of meetings 
held strictly for debate or discussion of meas- 
ures by city clubs, church clubs, women’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce, trades unions, 
farm organizations, university clubs, etc., 
strictly on their own motion and with no 


propaganda slant. While my data shows thus 


far that the education thus gotten is far from 
desirable in an ideal democratic republic, far 
more interest is shown than is commonly sup- 
posed. The net results are far in advance of 
those obtained in the absence of the initiative 
and referendum. Women’s clubs show an 
equal and many times even greater activity 
than men’s organizations. 

Other questions are: What is the cost in 
money to the state, to the citizens? Has it 
decreased corruption? Does it have a strong 
potential effect upon legislatures? Does it take 
too much time? Above all what opportunity 
do the people have to ascertain the facts from 
disinterested sources regarding measures which 
they are called upon to decide? 

Turning to the more practical aspects of 
the question you may naturally be asked, 
“What classes of questions are brought to a 
vote?” I cannot give that for the whole 25- 
year period as yet, but in a little pamphlet 
dealing with the elections of 1922, The Ameri- 
can voter as a lawmaker, I made a rough clas- 
sification of all measures submitted by peti- 
tion and by the legislatures. This shows in 
order of numbers: Changes in structure and 
processes of government, 43; taxation, 17; 
public utilities, 12; education, 7; then came 
good ‘roads, public health, soldiers’ bonus, etc. 
The 1924 elections showed almost exactly the 
same proportions. 

To be still more concrete and perhaps throw 
more life into a rather dry subject, let me 
give some brief snapshots of things done and 
not done which will serve to illuminate, per- 
haps, a dull picture. 

By the initiative Massachusetts has today 
the beginning of a fine system of state forests 
and an established forestry policy—secured by 
action of the Massachusetts Forestry Associa- 
tion. 

Through the use of the initiative by the 
Commonwealth Club of California, that state 


has in operation a budget system that is pro. 
ducing splendid results. 

By the initiative Judge Ben B. Lindsay 
secured a good mothers’ pension bill for Colo. 
rado. 

Arizona today lacks a mothers’ pension 
system because an initiated bill promoted by 
the trades unions was so badly drafted that 
it had to go to the supreme court, which, 
although favorable to the measure, was com- 
pelled to set it aside. 

An advisory referendum in Massachusetts 
rejected the Federal Child Labor Amendment, 

The women’s organizations of Nebraska 
by referendum, killed an attempt of the poli- 
ticians to impair the direct primary law. 

California and Washington have both re- 
fused to embark on a super-power system 
publicly owned and operated. 

If you visit the magnificent Public Port of 
Seattle, which I advise you to do, you will be 
interested to know that the voters of Washing- 
ton by referendum petition, held up and killed 
at the polls by a four to one vote an act of 
the legislature designed to wreck its efficiency 
so that it might be later turned over to the 
private interests. 

The voters of Maine on referendum killed 
a 48-hour work week for women workers. 
In Oregon it was enacted. 


In Oklahoma by initiative of the Democratic 
State Central Committee, a grandfathers’ 
clause dis-enfranchizing negroes was passed, 
only to be set aside by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

In Montana by initiative of a progressive 
group of farmers, workers and business men 
—a law was enacted compelling the copper 
companies to pay a more equitable share of 
the state taxes. 

In Oregon a Ku Klux Klan school law was 
enacted—in Michigan and Washington similar 
laws were defeated. 

Arizona today has a splendid system of laws 
for the protection of the railroad workers 
and traveling public. These statutes were 
enacted by the legislature, referred by the rail- 
road companies and sustained by popular vote. 


It is very natural to ask of one engaged in 
an enterprise of this sort, “What are your 
conclusions so far. Is it a success or not?” 
But I have seen so many conclusions based on 
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inadequate data overturned that I must deny 
even myself any such luxury. 

There are, however, some interesting facts 
showing tendencies which force themselves as 
the investigation proceeds. There are two gen- 
eral classes of men who denounce the initiative 
and referendum with considerable heat: ex- 
treme radicals who think it too slow, Com- 
munists for example make sport of it and 
extreme conservatives who think it too fast 
in action, railroad lawyers for another ex- 
ample. 

The initiative and referendum can be manip- 
ulated by politicians and special interests and 
have been—though it is a far more difficult 
and expensive job than to put over a deal in 
a convention or a state legislature. 

It is easier to arouse the people to defend 
the old and the established with which they 
are familiar than to get them to exert them- 
selves for constructive new action on projects 
with which they are not yet acquainted and 
the need for which does not press heavily 
upon them. 

The initiative and referendum have not 
“abolished the representative form of govern- 
ment” handed down by the well-known Fath- 
ers. Over 98 per cent of the law-making in 
initiative and referendum states is still done by 
the legislatures and will continue to be. 

Political corruption has not been abolished. 
Lobbyists are still active, though not so nu- 
merous, I may add I have not yet found one 
lobbyist show any particular love for the 
referendum. 

Finally the practical use of the initiative and 
referendum has brought to our attention more 
vividly and will gradually force us to the solu- 
tion of a problem greater than itself, and one 
which in my opinion is the greatest practical 
issue with which democratic America must 
soon deal. I refer to the publicity question. 
How can that portion of our citizenship which 
has the interest and desire to know the truth, 
ebtain accurate, unbiased information on both 
sides of the issues they are called upon to de- 
cide, not only on referendum ballots, but as to 
candidates, and all other matters of govern- 
ment? 

The people of this country have more power 
in their hands through representatives and 
more direct forms of government than ever in 
history; more knowledge must go with that 


power. That thing may in the final analysis, 
turn the balance and determine whether our 
civilization fulfils its hope and its early 
promise or follows the road of Greece and 
Rome. 

Chairman: There is one question I would 
like to ask you, Mr. King, I believe I remem- 
ber one statement in one of your papers rela- 
tive to the advancement that was made in edu- 
cational matters in the state of Arkansas, I 
believe it was. 

Mr. King: The constitution of Arkansas 
of 1874 set a limit of seven mills as a maxi- 
mum tax for common schools. This got by in 
1874, but in 1915, or along through that period, 
the local committee arranging for the schools 
saw that was entirely too small. The Carne- 
gie Institute made a survey of the public 
schools of Arkansas, and found it 43d on the 
list of schools in equipment, away down at 
the bottom. Some schools closed up entirely 
the year around; some going two or three 
months; the teachers inadequately paid. 
Wretched conditions, and yet, when the direc- 
tors of the association and the school teachers 
went to the legislature, and said, “For God’s 
sake, please, won’t you submit it to the people 
and let them vote on it, so we can raise more 
money legally?” the big financial bankers’ 
influence was so strong in political circles that 
nothing was done. So finally the school direc- 
tor, the association of the state, and the teach- 
ers’ association, with the active leadership of 
the state superintendent of public instruction, 
I believe, took hold of it and made a petition 
raising the tax to 12 mills. They had a very 
interesting campaign there that year. For sev- 
eral months, a most remarkable campaign 
was carried on throughout the state on educa- 
tion. That is, the adults of Arkansas went 
to school on the value of education. They 
passed the measure. Professor David White 
Thomas tells me it saved their schools. Just 
a few weeks ago I had a long conference with 
the state superintendent of public instruction, 
Dr. Hill. Dr. Hill gave me a statement ‘to 
use in my book, if I choose, and I shall, that 
as a result of that initiative petition, the state 
is now getting eleven million dollars more per 
year for their school system, than back in 1914 
or 1915, and that the whole state is awakened 
as never before in their history to the value 
of education. That is the story. 
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Chairman: Are there any questions any one 
would like to ask? 


Miss Marvin: You say those who neglected 
to vote were the ignorant or the very rich. 
What sort of statistics would you have before 
you, which would help you to arrive at that 
conclusion, data that would reveal what sort 
of people would vote. I presume the state- 
ment is so, but would just like to know what 


‘statistics you might get to reveal that to you. 


Mr. King: I am very glad you asked that 
question. Let me make the qualifying state- 
ment again. I have a big S. O. S. on that 
point. I said, with the very small data avail- 
able, it seems to indicate that, and that is 
the hardest thing in the world to get. I will 
give you several illustrations, that I have. 
Chief Justice McBride, of the Supreme Court 
of Oregon, told me that in a disputed election 
case where they examined every single ballot 
in Multnomah County, Oregon—that is the 
county in which the city of Portland is sit- 
uated—that his observation and impression, 
without checking, was that those not voting 
were in the foreign wards and the illiterate 
wards, and way up on the hill where the very 
rich lived. 


In the city of Cincinnati recently, a refer- 
endum was had, and there are one or two 
wards down in the slums of Cincinnati, known 
as darktown wards, inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by colored people. Out of two hundred 
and five ballots cast in that ward upon the 
governorship, only eight were cast upon the 
measures submitted. That is another bit of 
data. I have a few examples of that sort of 
thing. I am asking the librarians and others 
to help me out on this. The young lady in 
charge of the statistical work for the state of 
Arkansas has agreed that she will take the 
illiteracy data in the state of Arkansas and 
compare that with some other illiteracy counts 
in some other places, to get the relation be- 
tween the size of the vote cast, and that is 
exactly the kind of thing I am trying to get 
at. But I think my deduction, my guess, is 
pretty nearly right. If any of you know of 
any research work of that kind going on that 
is worth a snap of the fingers, for heaven’s 
sake, let me know. My address is the Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C., and I am the 
hungriest man in the country for facts. 


Chairman: Any other questions? We wif] 
proceed to the next subject on the program, 

There are a few numbers under the head- 
ing of the joint session of the Public Docy- 
ments Group of the A. L. A. that were 
originally intended to be on the program of 
the National Association of State Libraries, 
but they are of such general interest to the 
Public Documents Group that we thought 
it best to include them with the joint session, 
The first number on the joint session is, wHart 
ARE OBSOLETE FEDERAL DOCUMENTS, AND How 
SHOULD THEY BE DISPOSED OF, by Mary A, 
Hartwell, Department of Public Documents, 
Washington, D. C. I don’t suppose I haye 
attended a meeting of this organization, or of 
the A. L. A., when the questions have not 
been asked by one or more librarians, “What 
do you do with your documents, what with 
the federal documents? Do you keep them all 
in stacks, all on shelves, or ditch them? Do 
you put them in the book rooms, or store 
rooms, and what about the obsolete ones?” 

It occurred to me that there was no one in 
a better position to answer that question than 
Miss Hartwell. I am very sorry, and every 
one acquainted with Miss Hartwell is sorry, 
that she is not here personally today. Her 
wonderful personality always adds zest to 
these conferences. I am sorry that I didn’t 
have foresight enough to turn this paper over 
to someone to read. It is hardly fair to ask 
anyone to read it now, so I am afraid I will 
have to do that little job myself. 


WHAT ARE OBSOLETE FEDERAL 
DOCUMENTS AND HOW SHOULD 
THEY BE DISPOSED OF? 


By Mary A, HartweELt, 


Department of Public Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


When the president of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries asked me to write a 
paper on this subject, I wondered why these 
questions were being asked and if there were 
some special reasons why the questions were 
being asked just now. I even wondered why 
he asked me, for I have worked so long i 
the office of the superintendent of documents 
that I found it difficult to visualize the prob- 
lems of other libraries that render the ques 
tion of obsolete federal documents such a vital 
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question at the present time. I could only 
theorize. 

Referring to my Report on designated de- 
pository libraries showing conditions on April 
16, 1923, under the selective plan,* I find that 
of 123 state libraries and libraries in other 
state institutions 41 per cent chose to receive 
more than two-thirds of the publications avail- 
able, and 59 per cent chose less than two-thirds. 
Of the 418 libraries on the depository list in 
April, 1923, including state, university or col- 
lege, public, society, and other libraries, how- 
ever, only 28 per cent chose to receive more 
than two-thirds of the publications, and 72 per 
cent chose less than two-thirds. 


It is probable that many of the libraries that 
selected less than two-thirds, being cramped 
for room, with too few assistants, increasing 
expenditures or decreasing incomes, are won- 
dering if they could now do away with at least 
some of the sets which, under the new selec- 
tive plan, the library is not keeping up. If so, 
what can the librarian do with documents not 
wanted? Can he dispose of them under exist- 
ing law? Would anyone else like them? Who? 
How can they be exchanged? As I thought 
along these lines I realized more and more 
that the question of “obsolete” or “excess” 
public documents is just now a live question 
and that I was probably asked because of my 
connection with the office of the superin- 
tendent of documents. 


What Are Obsolete Federal Documents? 


To the archivist, the historian, the biblio- 
phile, there is no such thing as an obsolete 
federal document. To the library of the 
superintendent of documents office there are 
no obsolete federal documents. To many of 
the larger public, reference, university or col- 
lege, and state libraries there should be no 
obsolete federal documents. Yet, no doubt, it 
is true that to many a busy man or woman a 
document seems obsolete the moment it is 
superseded by later information. Frequently 
this is not so. Take, for example, such docu- 





*Hartwell, Mary A., Report on designated deposi- 
tory libraries showing conditions on April 16 1923, 
under the selective plan, first authorized by Public 
act 171, 67th Congress. Read before the Public 

ments Round Table of the American Library 

Ssociation at Hot Springs, Ark., April 27, 1923. 
Published by the superintendent of documents, with 
the addition of List of designated depository libraries, 
uly 1, 1923, Washington, Government 
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Printing ce, 1923, 29 pages, 2 maps. 


ments as registers or rosters of various kinds 
—the Congressional Directory, the Official 
Register of the United States or “Blue Book,” 
the Postal Guide, Army and Navy registers, 
etc. Earlier editions of these, I would say, 
are never really obsolete, for the earlier ones 
often contain information not found in the 
very latest—information that is needed in 
reference work and in historical research. 

In the departments of history and economics, 
nothing is obsolete. In geology, botany, and 
other natural sciences, though there may be 
changes in terminology and mode of treatment, 
the fundamental facts do not change, and old 
reports prepared by careful and critical ob- 
servers may be quite as valuable as_ recent 
ones. In other branches of science, such as 
radio communication, in which active research 
results in frequent and radical changes in 
methods of work, a library may be justified 
in considering obsolete some publications that 
deal with the purely technical phases of the 
subject. Great discrimination must be exer- 
cised to be sure that such publications have 
really been entirely superseded by later ones. 

I feel very strongly that nothing should be 
considered obsolete if somebody else might 
make use of it. What to one library may be 
obsolete or excess—I am finding it difficult to 
draw a sharp line of distinction between these 
two terms—may be to a sister library a great 
desideratum. 

In my quest for information as to current 
practices with respect to obsolete and excess 
federal documents I was able during a recent 
brief vacation to visit a few libraries in Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. The 
views of the librarians with whom I talked 
are as varied as are the types of libraries. 

The Connecticut State Library religiously 
keeps everything and will continue to keep 
everything. Here the latest copies of regula- 
tions are kept close at hand on the reference 
shelves, the earlier ones being retained and held 
accessible in the reserve stack. In reply to 
my question as to what constitutes an “obso- 
lete” document Mr. Godard expressed it as his 
opinion that nothing is obsolete that can be 
made of use and the document that is obso- 
lete to one library may be the very book that 
other libraries are seeking to obtain. 

At the Yale University Library also the 
answer came, quick and decisive, not only 
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from the librarian, but from the assistant 
librarian, the head of the reference depart- 
ment, and at least one other assistant, “There 
are no obsolete federal documents.” 

Smith College Library, a non-depository, 
not only would not think of letting go any of 
its documents, but wants more and more, and 
wishes it might be a depository, which under 
the present law it can not be, as there is no 
vacancy in that congressional district. 

The librarian of Trinity College Library in 
Hartford, a depository which now receives 
under the selective plan a collection from two- 
thirds to one-half complete, regrets that he 
did not select everything and adds, “Indeed 
we have no sets we want to dispose of.” 

At another college library, also a depository, 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College Li- 
brary at Amberst, the librarian has been 
forced to act to relieve the congestion. A new 
building is much needed and in the meantime 
the librarian must either dispose of many of 
his public documents or else store them in 
the attics of two college buildings at some dis- 
tance where the books could never be of any 
use. But the librarian would by all means 
keep, with other necessary documents, all agri- 
cultural and educational publications. 

The Amherst College Library, that is, the 
Converse Memorial Library now in its fine 
new building, appreciates to the fullest extent 
its privileges as a government depository and 
makes extensive use of its federal documents. 
Yet this library might be willing to dispose 
of its agricultural material because of the 
proximity of the collection of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. Why keep dupli- 
cate agricultural sets in the same town of 
about 5,000 people? The Amherst College Li- 
brary feels that it might spare also certain 
patent publications, coast pilots, lists of lights, 
buoy lists, lists of merchant vessels, etc. This 
calls to mind the fact that geographical posi- 
tion to a large extent determines what publi- 
cations may be needed. This inland town may 
not need at all the very documents which are 
essential to communities on the coast and on 
inland waterways. 

While in Massachusetts I visited also two 
public libraries that are non-depositories, the 
Forbes Library in Northampton and _ the 
Springfield Public Library. At both places 
I was interested to find how they handled their 
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documents; but the outstanding feature of 
both visits is the fact that both libraries pro- 
tested against the laws that placed two deposi- 
tories in Worcester and two in Amherst, but 
which make it impossible to create one either 
in Northampton or in Springfield, the former 
also a college town and the latter a city having 
a public library with approximately 300,000 
volumes. This condition illustrates forcibly 
the need for revision of the laws governing 
the method of designating depositories of 
public documents. The Springfield Public 
Library, though a non-depository, has a good 
collection of documents secured largely from 
the various departments at Washington. The 
librarian at Springfield, Mass., is a strong 
advocate of keeping only a live, working col- 
lection of documents and frequently passes 
on his discards for use in smaller libraries, 


The Atlantic City Public Library is a de- 
pository. Its collection, though cramped for 
space and handicapped in other ways, is in 
fine shape and is made of practical use to its 
constituency. It has, however, been forced 
to dispose of some of its excess material. 


Knowing what a remarkable and outstand- 
ing document department has been developed 
at the Chicago Public Library under the en- 
thusiastic leadership of Mrs. Jessie Woodford 
Lyman, I wrote to her for her views on the 
obsolete document question. Her reply is 
much to the point and in many respects tallies 
with the views of other document experts. 
Her letter is long and of great interest. I 
cannot quote it all, but I will quote several 
bits of it. Mrs. Lyman says: 


“An obsolete document depends upon the 
point of view of the librarian (mine changed 
with increasing experience). I have come to 
believe that nothing is obsolete if it is ever 
called for, needed, or can be of use in the 
future . . . A document does not become 
obsolete when the material in it is issued in 
revised form, or appears in another form or 
compilation, for lawyers, especially, want and 
also demand the original form, and frequently 
the later is not as full in detail. Obsoleteness 
means one thing to one class of people 
another to others Press releases are 
often counted obsolete, especially market re- 
ports, but no later reports give the same de- 
tailed information. A library may find it 
advisable not to keep all publications, but I 
doubt if these discarded ones should be called 
obsolete, for that places them in the wrong 
light, and sooner or later the library will be 
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called upon to furnish some of them and will 
have to refer to some other library . . . 
In our circulating collection of documents we 
keep the latest revised edition of many bulle- 
tins, or the cumulated edition, but in the refer- 
ence set all that we can safely keep on the 
shelves of all editions, and then at need these 
are loaned out for limited periods if desired, 
and under certain conditions . . . Many 
of our worn out, missing, or mutilated vol- 
umes which most libraries call obsolete (many 
of them out of print) are replaced through 
the kindness of libraries who sent them to us 
as discards or as obsoletes or as unused. It 
js interesting to examine many of these vol- 
umes and find them fresh and clean, and know 
that ours have been worn out in use or coveted 
by users.” 

The views of librarians of the several types 
of libraries mentioned above show clearly that 
no hard and fast rule can be stated as to 
what constitutes an obsolete or excess federal 
document. The same is probably true of state 
and municipal documents. Apparently each 
library must accept the responsibility of de- 
termining its own policy, subject to the laws 
of the land and the golden rule. 


Disposal of Obsolete or Excess Documents 


Depository libraries often ask the follow- 
ing questions: Is the library obliged to keep 
its federal documents? May they be exchanged 
with other libraries? May they be sold as 
waste paper? May they be destroyed? 

When the system of designating certain 
libraries to be depositories of public docu- 
ments was inaugurated and for many years 
thereafter, the idea seems to have been that 
these libraries should receive and maintain 
complete collections of government publica- 
tions. For many libraries this has always been 
impracticable and the evident intent of Public 
Act 171, 67th Congress, approved March 20, 
1922, in providing for selection of public doc- 
uments by depositories was to permit libra- 
ties to choose what documents they would 
keep as a part of their collection and what 
documents they would reject. The present 
superintendent of documents, Mr. Alton P. 
Tisdel, therefore sees no reason why a library 
May not now be permitted to eliminate from 
its shelves any publications no longer desired; 
but as the publications received by a depository 
are the property of the government, they 
should not be disposed of without first con- 
sulting the superintendent of documents. If 


the superintendent replies that he is unable 
to take them back, then—and not until then 
—is a depository free to dispose of its dis- 
cards. 

Non-depositories are not obliged to consult 
the superintendent of documents before dis- 
posing of their discards, but nevertheless it 
is desirable that they should. 

For this “house-cleaning” process, I will 
cite a few series which might safely be treated 
as obsolete or excess documents by some 
libraries. 

Messages and Documents and Abridgment 
of Messages and Documents. Both sets are 
virtually duplicates of reports appearing in 
other forms. Both sets have now been dis- 
continued. 

Daily Congressional Record and the biweekly 
edition of the Record. Both are superseded by 
the permanent bound edition which has dif- 
ferent pagination. 

Unbound congressional documents and re- 
ports, if included in bound form in the serially 
numbered Congressional Set. 

Unbound parts of hearings of congressional 
committees, if reprinted in complete form. 

Slip laws and session or pamphlet laws, if 
you have the corresponding volumes of the 
statutes at large. 

Preliminary census bulletins on population, 
agriculture, etc., in pamphlet form  super- 
seded by revised information in the bound 
volumes of final reports and abstracts and 
compendiums of the census. (The Chicago 
Public Library has discarded these advance 
census bulletins, but notes inquiries for just 
these issues as being of particular interest to 
some patrons for certain pieces of work.) 

Statistical Abstract of United States. (Cau- 
tion: Statistical tables differ from year to 
year. Keep if you can.) 

Buoy lists and light lists of the various 
lighthouse districts, if superseded by later 
issues. 

Separates of annual reports, of field opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Soils, of mineral re- 
sources of United States, of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decisions, land decisions, 
pension decisions, etc., etc., if you have the 
same matter in full in bound volumes. 

Scientific papers and technologic papers of 
the Bureau of Standards, if superseded by 
later revisions or new publications. 
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Farmers’ bulletins and other publications, if 
clearly superseded by later revisions or new 
publications. 

Instructions to applicants for civil service 
districts and certain other Civil Service Com- 
mission publications, if superseded by later 
editions. 

The above list is merely suggestive. 


Central Clearing-House 


The ideal solution of the obsolete and ex- 
cess document problem is to have a central 
clearing house to which libraries may return 
their excess publications and from which they 
may draw the documents they need. The evi- 
dent intent of the law of January 12, 1895, 
which established the office of the superin- 
tendent of documents, was that his office 
should be such a central clearing-house. For 
several years it actually functioned as such 
and it was from library returns that the re- 
markably complete set in the Public Docu- 
ments Library of publications prior to 1895 
was collected. 

Some of you may remember when the “want 
slip” plan was in effect. Your “want slips” 
were filed, and if the corresponding document 
ever came from some other library they were 
promptly shipped out to you. 

The superintendent of documents office is 
still, to the limit of its present resources, a 
general clearing-house for federal publica- 
tions. But for lack of sorting and storage 
space and other necessary equipment, the 
superintendent of documents is unable under 
existing conditions to accede to every request 
for the return of publications. It depends 
somewhat on the nature of the publications to 
be returned and upon the amount of space 
available at the time the request is made. The 
office needs increased facilities for receiving 
and handling current and excess documents, in 
order to be able in future to accept all library 
returns. 

Not until a large new building takes the 
place of two small old ones can the super- 
intendent of documents be in a position to do 
for libraries all he wants to do. Our quarters 
are entirely inadequate. More than that our 
office personnel and our invaluable library are 
housed in buildings that are not safe from 
fire. Two fires about two years ago empha- 
sized the necessity for immediate action of 
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Congress. The seriousness of the situation 
has been fully stated by the Hon. George }, 
Carter, public printer, in his annual reports 
for 1922, p. 41-44, 1923, p. 62-64, and 1924, 
p. 4-5 and 72-73. Congress has not yet acted, 
The public buildings projects under discussion 
during the last Congress failed to pass and 
there is yet time to include us in public build- 
ings legislation to be reintroduced before the 
69th Congress. 

In this building project for the government 
printing office and the office of the superin- 
tendent of documents the libraries all over 
the country have a very vital interest. For 
years co-operation with libraries has suffered 
from the lack of adequate facilities at the 
office of the superintendent of documents; 
for years the superintendent has been unable 
to carry out to the fullest extent the clearing- 
house idea or to properly advertise his wares 
as any business concern would do. As an in- 
terested party I have watched the rapid 
growth and development of our office and to 
me it is amazing how much has been accom- 
plished under most adverse circumstances. 
What might not be done under favorable con- 
ditions! And I firmly believe that now is the 
time for the American Library Association, 
the National Association of State Libraries, 
and the American Association of Law Libra- 
ries to add the weight of their influence to 
what the public printer is already doing to 
secure a new building and adequate and proper 
facilities for the superintendent of docu- 
ments. Please don’t stop with passing resolu- 
tions. Resolutions are excellent and much to 
the point. But resolutions should be followed 
up and pushed. Else other projects may take 
precedence. We need your aid. 

Chairman: With Miss Hartwell’s very ex- 
cellent paper is included a report of the 
public printer for 1922, 1923 and 1924, in 
which he very urgently requests congressional 
action or appropriation for new buildings. 
They are quite long and I don’t think you 
would care to hear them at the present time, 
but there is one thing I would like to impress 
upon every librarian present. You know the 
great need there. You know, each one of you 
individually, what a great aid to your work 
the public documents office is. Therefore I 
would suggest that you all, that we all, write 
to our senators and to our congressmen, urg- 
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ing them to support the bill before Congress 
for an appropriation for new buildings. 

Mr. Godard: If this is a suitable time, I 
would like. to move that the secretary of this 
meeting be authorized to draft suitable reso- 
lutions covering this point made in connec- 
tion with the needed and enlarged facilities of 
the government printing office, which in- 
cludes the office of the superintendent of 
documents; and to see that it is sent to the 
proper authority at Washington, and a copy to 
the government printer. 

Chairmar: You have heard the motion, a 
very excellent one. 

Seconded by Mr. Hitt. 

Chairman: Unanimously carried, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. Godard: Also if it is in order, I would 
like to suggest that we unite in a vote of 
thanks to Miss Hartwell for her most excel- 
lent paper. 

Seconded from the floor. 

Chairman: Carried unanimously. Next on 
the program is: 


CANADIAN FEDERAL DOCUMENTS 
By Beatrice W. WELLING, 
Vancouver Public Library, Vancouver, B. C., 


Canada 


Before attempting to discuss Canadian fed- 
eral documents, it seems that a preliminary 
remark should be made, for it is manifestly 
impossible to discuss in the short time at our 
disposal in detail more than a few of the 
Canadian government publications. Many 
equally as important as those mentioned must 
be omitted altogether. The only claim I can 
make to justify my selection is that while all 
the documents which deserve to be spoken of 
are important, and while all libraries will not 
be interested in all of them, every library will 
certainly be interested in some. 


Confederation. The confederation known 
as the Dominion of Canada was born on July 
1, 1867, so that the history of our federal 
documents properly commences with that date. 
You will thus realize that the documents of 
The United States of America extend back for 
almost a century longer. The present discus- 
sion will be concerned almost wholly with cur- 
rent documents, with what is actually in print 
and available now. 


Government Organization. To know the 
documents of any country, some knowledge of 
that country’s constitution and the organiza- 
tion of its government is necessary. For Can- 
ada and its provinces, this knowledge is ade- 
quately and succinctly conveyed in the yearly 
manual known as the Canadian Parliamentary 
Guide. This is, in many ways, analogous to 
the Congressional Directory and, besides its 
outline of the governmental machinery, it is, of 
course, useful for its biographies of officials 
and members of Senate and House of Com- 
mons. The inter-relationship of different de- 
partments and branches, the correct names of 
different departments and their subordinate 
offices, the titles of their personnel, etc., are 
always very perplexing, and a book which 
gives an authoritative list of these is essen- 


tial. Therefore, in addition to the Parliamen- - 


tary Guide, I may mention here, though they 
are not government publications, two other 
standard annuals, simply because they fill this 
particular need. These are the Canadian Al- 
manac and Heaton’s Annual, both published 
in Toronto. Either of these books will be an 
aid in the ordering, classifying, and proper 
cataloging of Canadian documents. 
Bibliography. As we all know, the city 
of Ottawa, Ontario, has been the capital of 
Canada since confederation, and practically all 
government documents are now printed there. 
The Government Printing Bureau is under the 
control of the Department of Public Printing 
and Stationery. Until February of this year, 
each issue of the Canada Gazette, published 
weekly by the same department, contained a 
list of the very latest government publications, 
with prices, and indicated where to apply for 
them. This year, however, has seen a very 
important innovation, and one of particular 
importance to libraries. The Department of 
Public Printing and Stationery is now pub- 
lishing monthly and semi-annual catalogs of 
all government publications in stock in its dis- 
tribution office, with prices. These catalogs 
are sent free upon application. In addition 
to this, all departments and branches which 
publish much material issue printed lists of 
their own documents, regularly revised and 
distributed free, so, if interested in geology, 
forestry, agriculture, or any special subject, 
apply to the department or branch covering 
that field for its own special list. The most 
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complete up-to-date list of Canadian docu- 
ments is that appearing in the Canada Year- 
book for 1924, recently published. Section 
XIII of this Yearbook is entitled “Sources of 
official statistical and other information relative 
to Canada.” Here, condensed into 25 pages, 
we have an excellent bibliography of current 
documents of all departments which will give 
the inquiring librarian first-hand knowledge as 
to what is obtainable. Free documents are 
usually distributed by the issuing department. 
In any list, if a price is quoted, the document 
must be purchased from the king’s printer, 
Ottawa, Canada. Critical or descriptive anno- 
tations do not, of course, come within the 
province of the bibliographies I have named, 
but annotations of important documents may 
quite often be noted in the Ontario Library 
Review (published in Toronto by the Ontario 
Department of Education and free to libra- 
ries), as well as in Industrial Canada, Cana- 
dian Chemistry and Metallurgy, and other 
periodicals giving book reviews. While on 
the subject of bibliography, I think I should 
mention a very important piece of work, the 
Catalogue of scientific periodicals in Canadian 
libraries, published last year by McGill uni- 
versity. This catalog lists a good many gov- 
ernment serials, and the bibliographic data and 
notes given about them have assembled a great 
deal of information extremely laborious for 
the individual library to collect, and invalu- 
able, especially to the cataloger. 

Having outlined the main sources of infor- 
mation to which to apply, we pass on to the 
principal series or sets of interest to libraries 
today. 

Principal Long Series. First, and most 
comprehensive, the bound sessional papers of 
Canada, issued yearly in several volumes, and 
containing the annual reports of all depart- 
ments and their branches as well as special 
committee reports and any other papers or- 
dered by Parliament to be included, with a 
general index. Annual departmental reports 
are also printed separately, in the traditional 
blue paper cover, and can be so purchased 
from the king’s printer. Cumulative indexes 
to the sessional papers and journals of the 
House of Commons have been issued, covering 
the following periods: 1867-1876, 1877-1890, 
1891-1903, 1904-1915. Unfortunately the stock 
of these indexes was lost in the disastrous 


fire that destroyed the main Parliament builg- 
ing in 1916, and they have not since been 
reprinted, so that it is now difficult to Pick 
up copies. 

Next, the debates of the House of Com. 
mons and Senate, in annual bound volumes, 
with indexes. These debates can also be suyb- 
scribed for unbound, and are sent out during 
the session of Parliament, seriatim as they 
appear. 

These sets are of interest only to large ref- 
erence libraries which find sufficient demand 
for their use, and can afford to give them the 
necessary space. 


The statutes of Canada. The last consolj- 
dated revision of the statutes is that of 1906, 
in four volumes, supplemented since by the 
annual volume. Each yearly volume now 
issued contains a complete index to the revised 
statutes of 1906, and all subsequent acts and 
amendments. Those libraries having many 
of the earlier volumes and revisions will need 
H. H. Bligh’s Dominion law index, 1867-% 
1914, and the Jndex to local and private acts, 
1867-1916. 


Canadian Patent Office Record. This record 
of inventions patented, and copyrights and 
trademarks registered, in Canada, began in 
1873, and was published monthly to the end 
of 1918, since when it has been issued weekly. 
Annual index. 

The census of Canada demands mention 
here. It is taken at decennial intervals and 
the last census, that of 1921, was the sixth 
since confederation. The 1921 census will 
comprise four volumes of data on population, 
one on agriculture, and one giving a descrip- 
tive analysis of its more important results. 


If one could imagine the Canadian govern- 
ment being cruel enough to limit all libraries 
to the possession of only one of its publica- 
tions, one thing is certain—there would be 
no diversity of opinion about the one wanted— 
we would all clamor for the Canada Year- ' 
book! Its sub-title, “the official statistical 
annual of the resources, history, institutions, 
and social and economical conditions of the 
Dominion,” indicates clearly enough how in- 
dispensable it is. It is compiled by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, and a full list 
of the bureau’s other publications, covering 
a wide range, is contained in the 1924 issue. 
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Department of Mines. Coming down now 
to series of special subjects, we shall mention 
a few of the more important. The Depart- 
ment of Mines, established in 1907, comprises 
two major divisions, the Geological Survey 
and the Mines Branch. The Geological Sur- 
vey, now under the Department of Mines, is 
one of our oldest government offices. After 
Upper and Lower Canada were politically re- 
united by the Union Act of 1840, the Geolog- 
ical Survey was organized and was so fortu- 
nate as to secure, for its first director, Wil- 
liam Edmond Logan, afterwards Sir William 
Logan, sometimes called “the father of Cana- 
dian science.” In the first twenty years of 
the survey’s existence, Logan and his assist- 
ants personally surveyed over 100,000 square 
miles of territory, for much of which no 
topographical maps ghen existed. His strenu- 
ous and brilliant work is summarized in a 
famous report, written by himself and Dr. T. 
S. Hunt, his chief assistant, The geology of 
Canada, published 1863. This report laid a 
firm and accurate foundation for later geo- 
logical work. It is well indexed in the Geo- 
logical Survey’s Index to reports, 1863-1884 
(pub. 1900). This index is continued by the 
Index to reports, 1885-1906 (pub. 1908), and 
by the Index to separate reports, 1906-1910, 
and Summary reports, 1905-1916 (pub. 1923). 
There is also Ferrier’s annotated catalogue of, 
ond guide to, the publications of the Geological 
Survey, 1845-1917 (pub. 1920), so that the 
Geological Survey’s documents are better pro- 
vided with indexes ‘than many others. The old 
annual report appeared from 1842 to 1904, 
when it was discontinued, and is now followed 
by an annual summary report appearing in 
separate numbered parts, and by the series of 
memoirs and bulletins issued irregularly. The 
memoirs, commencing in 1910, form a very 
valuable series on the geology of Canada. 
About 150 memoirs have already been pub- 
lished. Memoir No. 74, A List of Canadian 
Mineral Occurrences, 1915, is a first-class ref- 
erence book,—an alphabetic list, with good 
cross-references, of all minerals found in 
Canada, localities where found, a list of the 
authorities for such occurrences, and a geo- 
graphic index. The Victoria Museum at Ot- 
tawa, under the aegis of the survey, has pub- 
lished bulletins, 1913—which are devoted 
mainly to the study of fossils (including the 


famous specimens of dinosaurs discovered in 
the cretaceous formations of Alberta), archae- 
ology, folklore and art of Indians and Eskimo 
tribes, ethnology, etc. These have developed 
into a very unique and interesting series. 

The Mines Branch is concerned with the 
economic side of geologic work and its valu- 
able series of bulletins, 1909—as well as its 
separate reports, deals with fuels and fuel 
testing, the economic uses of important min- 
erals and their commercial development and 
possibilities. 

Department of the Interior. Of govern- 
ment departments, the most active in the pub- 
lishing field is the Department of the Interior. 
Established in 1873, it originally had jurisdic- 
tion over the Northwest Territories and Do- 
minion lands; the scope of its work in devel- 
oping the federal public domain has been 
greatly widened by the growth of the West, 
and the area under its administration now ex- 
ceeds 2,000,000 square miles. The varied re- 
sources of this territory receive specialized 
management through several major divisions 
of the department, including the Dominion 
Lands Branch, Forest Service, National Parks 
Branch, Water Power and Reclamation Serv- 
ice, Northwest Territories Branch, Topo- 
graphical, Geodetic and Boundary Surveys, 
Dominion Observatories, Natural Resources 
Intelligence Service, etc., and all these issue 
their own special publications. 

Forestry. The bulletins and circulars of 
the Forestry Branch, 1904-, are useful con- 
tributions to the science of forestry. Bulletin 
No. 61, Native Trees of Canada, 1920, is an 
excellent reference book, well illustrated, with 
maps showing range of species. 

Astronomy. The two government ob- 
servatories, the astronomical at Ottawa, and 
the astrophysical observatory at Victoria, B. 
C., both issue irregularly a numbered series 
of scientific papers on astronomy and seis- 
mology. These are entitled simply Publica- 
tions, and began to appear in the years 1916 
and 1920 respectively. 

National Parks. Sections dealing with 
North American geography and travel will 
be adorned by the acquisition of the charming 
booklets of the National Parks Branch and 
the Historic Sites Board. Most attractive in 
format, daintily illustrated and well written, 
these pleasing pamphlets are much more than 
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mere advertisements for Canada’s national 
parks—they teach the reader something—but 
not too much—of the history, botany, wild life, 
and charm of these fourteen great regions 
which have been dedicated to the re-creation 
of our people. Those fortunate ones who 
plan to return east through Jasper or Rocky 
Mountains Parks will have a personal interest 
in A pocket guide to Banff, Through the 
heart of the Rockics and Selkirks, etc. 

Maps. One of the most important and 
fascinating sources of information about a 
country is its maps. If you want maps of 
Canada, of any type, you should secure the 
latest publication list of the Natural Resources 
Intelligence Service, Department of the In- 
terior. Here you will find the most up-to- 
date official maps of Canada and its provinces. 
Here is also listed the atlas published by the 
department in 1915, and illustrating by maps 
and diagrams special features of the country. 
Though now a decade old, with population 
data based on the 1911 census, much of this 
atlas can be still of reference value. Single 
sheets of this atlas can be bought separately, 
if desired. The publications of the different 
surveys, geological, topographic, geodetic, are 
almost always accompanied by their own 
special maps of the territory they discuss. 

Gazetteers. While on the subject of 
maps, it seems reasonable to mention gazet- 
teers. Gazetters of the world pay scant atten- 
tion to a country as sparsely settled as Can- 
ada. But its vast area and innumerable nat- 
ural features, more of them being christened 
every year, create a wilderness of nomencla- 
ture through which the reference librarian 
quite often has occasion to crave a guide. In 
these distracting circumstances, three public 
documents often prove a very present help. 
The first is our well-known and humble serv- 
ant, the Canada Official Postal Guide, which 
enables you to locate many places too small 
for notice elsewhere. A second tool is the 
report of the Geographic Board of Canada. 
The Geographic Board was created in 1897 
to settle any uncertainties and disputes over 
names of places and its last report always 
contains all decisions to date. It is an alpha- 
betic list of geographic names, and _ states 
whether that name applies to brook or moun- 
tain, bay or channel, island or river, where it 
is located, and often gives the meaning of the 


name, and date of its allocation. In the last 
report, this list comprises 300 pages and has 
an index in which the names are rearranged 
by provinces and counties. Your third aid js 
the Dictionary of altitudes in Canada, 2nd ed., 
1916. Add these three to your ordinary refer- 
ence books, and you have a better gazetteer of 
Canada than exists anywhere between one pair 
of covers. 

Marine Biology. Another scientific series 
worthy of note is the Contributions to Can- 
adian Biology, published by the Biological 
Board. This board is a body of scientists 
concerned entirely with the study of marine 
life, and has an Atlantic biological station at 
St. Andrews on the Bay of Fundy, and a 
Pacific station at Nanaimo, B. C. The first 
series of contributions ran from 1901-1921, 
and a new series was commenced in 1922, 

Research. The Research Council of Can- 
ada, organized early in 1917, like the National 
Research Council in the U. S., exists to foster 
the cause of scientific and industrial research, 
and all libraries would probably be interested 
in making their own selections from their two 
series of bulletins and reports. These include 
such widely differing topics as Fuel saving 
possibilities in house heating, “The utilization 
of low-grade Canadian iron ores, “Cultural 
criteria for the distinction of wood-destroying 
fungi, etc. Among the council’s numerous 
interests has been an experimental fox-ranch 
in charge of an experienced biochemist, and 
two papers have been issued, which, though 
brief, are scientific aids to a new industry on 
which reliable literature is still scanty. 

Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-1918, 
The world’s perennial interest in polar ex- 
ploration has recently flamed anew, in honor 
of the brave. You will, therefore, permit me 
to remind you of the reports of the Canadian 
Arctic Expedition of 1913-1918. This expedi- 
tion divided into two parties to study different 
lands and seas; the northern, under Mr. V. 
Stefansson, remained in the field from 1913 to 
1918, returning from voluntary exile to find 
the old world gone and a new world at war; 
the southern party, under Dr. Rudolph Ander- 
son, returned in the autumn of 1916. This 
expedition brought back huge collections of 
specimens for laboratory study, and reports 
on the various genera of plant and animal life, 
as well as the Eskimo tribes encountered, are 
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still being published. When completed, this 
set should be bound, for it will make a most 
important addition to our scientific knowledge 
of the Arctic. 

Agriculture. Agriculture is a subject of 
such paramount importance that we must 
speak of the Department of Agriculture, but 
the general content of agricultural publica- 
tions is so well known that I shall do so only 
to refer you to the latest list of publications 
of the department—a very excellent list, di- 
yided by broad subjects, livestock, dairying, 
orchard and garden, etc..—which will show 
you in a moment what is available. Libraries 
in agricultural districts of the border states, 
where weather and crop conditions closely 
approximate those in neighboring Canada, may 
find individual documents here that will inter- 
est them. The department has a publication 
branch and most of its publications are dis- 
tributed free. 

Education. In Canada, education was 
given into the control of the provinces by the 
British North American Act, of 1867, and it 
remains one of their most jealously guarded 
prerogatives. Thus, there is no department 
of education in the federal government and 
educational reports are published by the prov- 
inces. However, the Bureau of Sktistics pub- 
lishes a volume of education statistics annu- 
ally, and in 1919, the Department of Labour 
established a branch dealing with technical and 
vocational education, in an advisory capacity. 
The director publishes an annual report, and 
a bulletin on vocational education is now is- 
sued. 

Department of Labour. The Department 
of Labour has a volume entitled Labour legis- 
lation as existing in Canada on December 31st, 
1920. Four annual supplements have since 
been issued, so that the series, consisting of 
the 1920 volume, and four supplements, con- 
tains the whole body of existing Dominion and 
provincial law respecting labor. The 1924 
supplement has a cumulative index, which is 
therefore a guide to all labor legislation up 
to the end of last year. Then, there is the 
department’s annual report on labor organ- 
ization in Canada, a compendium of the most 
up-to-date information, including data on 
trade unions and their local units, district 
councils, labor in politics, etc. The Red In- 
ternational of Labor Unions, which aims to 


improve labor conditions by revolutionary 
measures, in December, 1922, selected as its 
representative in Canada and the United 
States a body called the Trade Union Educa- 
tional League, and at the third world congress 
of the Red International held last July in 
Moscow, programs of action for this league 
in the United States and Canada respectively 
were formulated. I note, for instance, that 
the text of the league’s Canadian program, 
which had not previously appeared in any 
Canadian publication, is printed in full in this 
1924 report of the Department of Labour; it 
repays some attention. The third report on 
organization, industry, commerce, and the pro- 
fessions in Canada, published last year, is an 
extremely useful little reference book, and 
assembles much information very difficult to 
find elsewhere. It gives, under twenty head- 
ings, associations, clubs and societies in every 
professional, technical and industrial field, 
with date of formation, size of membership, 
objects, and names and addresses of officers. 
Every library in Canada needs this document, 
and doubtless many in the United States, too. 
The last publications of this department that 
I will mention are: the Labour Gasette, a 
monthly periodical, similar to the Monthly 
Labour Review, and the new monthly bulletin 
on vocational education. 

Aviation. The modern concept of the 
librarian, we are always being told, is that of 
a person alive to progress and alert to observe 
the development of the world. If this be true 
of us, then, in some moods, at least, we could 
not fail to respond to a certain federal docu- 
ment, issued this year, which reminds us 
afresh of miracles accomplished within our 
own memory. It is issued by the Department 
of National Defence, and entitled Report on 
civil aviation, including civil operations for 
other government departments undertaken by 
the Royal Canadian Air Force for the year 
1924. This report gives a detailed account of 
the use of aeroplanes for customs patrol, for- 
est fire patrol, fishery protection, aerial pho- 
tography to aid in surveys, and the present 
status of commercial flight in Canada. The 
illustrations and maps are instructive. 

Archives. After speaking about civil 
aviation, it sounds like turning back the clock 
with a bump to refer to the Archives Depart- 
ment and, furthermore, to invite your atten- 
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tion to their fascinating volume, published last 
year,—The voyages of Jacques Cartier, trans- 
lated from the originals, with notes. The 
pages are divided by a horizontal line, and 
Cartier’s quaint Old French occupies the upper 
part, with the modern English translation, and 
notes, below. If your library has much in- 
quiry for knowledge of sources of North 
American history, you will be interested in 
the different catalogs of their material that 
have been issued by the Canadian Archives— 
The catalogue of maps, plans, etc., in 1912, 
the Guide to MSS. documents, in 1914, and 
the Catalogue of pamphlets, journals, etc., 
1611-1867, 2nd ed., 1916. 

Art. We have taken a fleeting glimpse 
at scientific and eminently practical docu- 
ments; let us not conclude without a word on 
the purely aesthetic side. If a library is inter- 
ested in the development of art on this side 
of the Atlantic, it should have the latest cata- 
log of the National Gallery at Ottawa. It 
will often supply us with the elusive bio- 
graphic note on some contemporary artist or 
sculptor, and save a search for magazine arti- 
cles. The Canadian Gallery is not large, but 
is one of the finest modern galleries in the 
world. It is yearly reflecting the growth of 
that new and vigorous school of Canadian art 
which received so much inspiration and im- 
petus from the work of Tom Thomson. 
Thomson, woodsman, nature-worshipper, and 
artist, used to spend eight months of the year, 
early spring to late autumn, camping and 
painting in Algonquin Park, Ontario, often 
entirely alone, for weeks together. The first 
picture he publicly exhibited, A Northern 
Lake, was promptly bought by the Ontario 
government. ‘Thomson _ was accidently 
drowned in the wilds of Algonquin Park, 
eight years ago this month. Lovers of art in 
Canada have not yet ceased to mourn the 
death, at 40, of the man about whom one of 
his first critics said, “Tom Thomson can put 
the spirit of Canada on a bit of board 8 inches 
by 10 inches.” The Catalogue of the National 
Gallery gives brief notes on Thomson, Phil- 
lippe Hébert, the sculptor, Lawren Harris, 
F. H. Johnston, A. Y. Jackson, and other 
Canadian artists now in the midst of their life- 
work. 

Chairman: I believe everyone present has 
enjoyed this excellent paper very much, and 


on behalf of the National Association of State 
Libraries, I want to extend to Miss Welling 
our very sincere thanks. 

Next on the program is the pocuments 
OFFICE AND THE LIBRAXIES, by the Hon. Alton 
P. Tisdel, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Tisdel’s paper will 
be read by Miss Mary D. Billingsley, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, of Kansas City. 


THE DOCUMENTS OFFICE AND THE 
LIBRARIES 


By Axton P. TispeL, Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C. 


I am not unmindful of the opportunity 
afforded by this annual meeting of the Public 
Documents round table for consideration and 
discussion of the subject of government pub- 
lications, which is of mutual interest to your 
Association and to the office of the superin- 
tendent of documents. I therefore consider it 
a privilege to address those to whom this is a 
live subject and regret that it is not possible 
for the office to be represented in person, as 
I realize the benefits to be gained by both 
sides from a friendly discussion and _ inter- 
change of opinions. 

Functions of the Office of the Superinten- 
dent of Documents. Before I enter upon 
the discussion of several subjects that I was 
requested to include in this paper as being of 
interest to librarians, I want to speak briefly 
regarding our functions. The functions of 
the documents office have been outlined in 
other papers read before your Association, and 
in our annual reports, but nevertheless there 
still exists some misunderstanding as evi- 
denced by the hearings before the House 
Committee on Education in the 68th Congress 
on the proposed bill for a library information 
service in which the only functions mentioned 
are the sale and distribution of government 
publications. 

In order to prevent further misconception 
it seems advisable to again outline briefly the 
duties of our office, which can be summarized 
as follows: 


‘1. Selling government publications at 
prices covering the cost of printing, plus 10 
per cent. . 

2. Distributing publications to depository 
libraries and mailing for the departments pub- 
lications sent out on their order to libraries 
and others. 
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3. Compiling a monthly catalog and a bien- 
nial catalog, covering all government publica- 
; and a document index, covering the 
numbered documents and reports of each ses- 
sion of Congress. : 

4, Receiving all accumulations of govern- 
ment publications from the departments and 
annually taking over their surplus for distri- 
bution or sale. 7 ae 

5. Compiling bibliographies and price lists 
of government publications. 

6. Maintaining a library of all government 
publications. . 

7. Maintaining a reference catalog contain- 
ing general and specific information concern- 
ing the work and publications of the govern- 
ment departments. } 

8 Conducting a voluminous correspond- 
ence on all the above-mentioned subjects. 

Duties 1 to 4 are specifically imposed upon 
the office by law. The others have been found 
to be inseparable adjuncts. 

Although there is no specific authorization 
of law for a library and a reference catalog, 
it was soon recognized that without these 
working tools the accomplishment of the 
routine work imposed by the law would be 
as difficult as to steer a ship into port with- 
out a rudder. 

The library now contains 375,000 books, 
pamphlets, and maps. The reference catalog 
contains about 240,000 cards, including author, 
series, subject, and title entries and many 
notes. 

The office publishes 46 current price lists, 
which cover a wide range of subjects and are 
revised at short intervals. 


Information Service Rendered. The doc- 
uments office has developed into the sales 
department of the government as was origin- 
ally intended by the law creating the office, 
and through additional legislation we are now 
permitted to print for sale any publication 
not of a confidential character. It is need- 
less to say that this work could not be car- 
ried on without answering thousands of let- 
ters of inquiry relative to what the govern- 
ment has printed on certain subjects and 
quoting prices of books containing the de- 
sired information. 

We are now handling annually about 400,- 
000 cash orders and 200,000 letters of inquiry, 
many of which necessitate special research. 
Teachers, publicists, and scientific investiga- 
tors often call upon us to furnish bibliogra- 
phies on special subjects; a teacher may wish 


a list of all that has been published by the 
government on the subject of secondary edu- 
cation; a publicist or bibliographer desires a 
list of publications on taxation; a technical 
man requests a list on electricity, etc. The 
preparation of these lists requires consider- 
able research work, in addition to a general 
knowledge which can be gained only through 
experience and long study of government pub- 
lications, as the real subjects and substance 
of many publications do not appear in their 
titles, and most finding lists, indexes, etc., are 
based upon the titles as they appear on the 
title-page. 

Another class of inquiries necessitates knowl- 
edge of government bureaus and their activi- 
ties. We are frequently asked for information 
as to which bureaus would be likely to make 
investigations along certain lines and pub- 
lish reports thereon. In such cases a correct 
answer often depends upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of special activities of bureaus whose 
work to the casual observer, seems to over- 
lap that of other bureaus. 


My purpose in mentioning these details of 
our work is to inform the libraries that there 
is already in existence a governmental agency 
well equipped to assist in making government 
publications useful to them. Certainly with 
our acquaintance with the activities of the 
various departments and opportunity to know 
the publications being printed, we occupy a 
most favorable position for handling their 
requests for information. It is not my pur- 
pose to enter into any discussion of the pro- 
posed library information service, which 
has been endorsed by your Association, but I 
feel I should advise your committee that it 
will be difficult to obtain favorable action by 
Congress on any measure to establish in an- 
other department a service which must in- 
evitably duplicate work now being done in 
our office. 


Distribution of Government Publications. 
The law provides for free distribution of gov- 
ernment publications to depository libraries, 
and as the law now stands, we receive of new 
publications only a sufficient number of copies 
for the regular depository libraries, which 
are entitled to receive practically all publi- 
cations printed that are of a public character. 
This leaves the other libraries—the non-de- 
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pository libraries—dependent upon the issuing 
offices for the new publications. 

The Bureau of the Budget has gone on rec- 
ord in favor of restricted free distribution and 
has recommended that each department should 
supply libraries with its publications. 

Although the issuing offices are, under exist- 
ing conditions, the proper source of supply 
for the non-depository libraries, I do not want 
to discourage librarians from applying to the 
documents office, because we are desirous of 
aiding all libraries by supplying publications 
without charge whenever possible, or by re- 
ferring their requests to the proper issuing 
offices where the publications can be obtained 
free. 

The organic act which provided that the 
superintendent of documents should have 
general supervision of the distribution of gov- 
ernment publications, also provided that the 
departments should turn over to the superin- 
tendent of documents annually all publications 
not needed for official use. This provision of 
the law had been entirely ignored until re- 
cently, with the result that millions of publi- 
cations that could have been made available 
for distribution had they been in the posses- 
sion of this office, have been held by the va- 
rious departments sometimes until they were 
too old to be of any use. The Bureau of the 
Budget has called the attention of the depart- 
ments to this provision of the law, with the 
result that the Departments of Commerce and 
Interior have released to this office practically 
all of their publications that are more than a 
year old, and it is our intention to call upon 
the other departments to take similar action. 

Now let us consider what Congress intended 
by providing for this annual turnover, as we 
interpret the law. Congress was conceding 
to the departments the right to make the 
initial distribution and at the same time taking 
a step toward a most essential reform by 
establishing a central distributing agency. 
With numerous distributing agencies, the li- 
braries and the public are, at times, at a loss 
to know where to apply. With a central 
clearing house it is possible to co-ordinate 
supply and demand. 

In furtherance of the clearing house idea, 
a movement was started some years ago to 
relieve the libraries of their excess publica- 
tions and take care of their needs through a 
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library-want blank that could be placed op 
file if the publication requested was not im. 
mediately available. After several years of 
successful operation this service was allowed 
to lapse by some of the former superintendents, 
It is impracticable to revive it at present on 
account of lack of room required for assort- 
ing the returns from libraries. The present 
public printer, however, recognizes the value 
of the assistance rendered by libraries in pro- 
moting the use of government publications 
and is doing everything possible to provide us 
with the necessary room. As soon as the 
facilities are available, we intend to specialize 
in this service that will assist libraries by 
filling in broken sets and supplying other 
publications that may be wanted. The super- 
intendent of documents should be authorized 
to fill library requests from the editions 
printed for sale, the cost of such publications 
so sent to be charged to Congress. Under 
such an arrangement, libraries could then get 
all their publications from one central source, 

Document Catalogs and Document Index. 
The need for the prompt issue of the catalogs 
is thoroughly realized as we appreciate the 
extent to which the libraries rely upon them 
for information. 

The Monthly Catalogue is issued during the 
month following its date. It includes all the 
publications that have been actually received, 
and its descriptions are minute and accurate. 
Some government offices have indulged in the 
practice of giving to newspaper reporters in- 
formation of proposed publications before the 
copy is ready for the printer, sometimes even 
before pen has been put to paper. Plans thus 
prematurely announced are subject to change 
and advance notices have at times misled the 
reader. 

The Document Index, which indexes the 
congressional reports and documents by ses- 
sions, is in course of preparation for the period 
of the 68th Congress, 2d session, December 
1, 1924-March 4, 1925, and will be issued early 
this fall. The Preliminary Schedule of Vol- 
umes, etc., 68th Congress, 2d session, which 
is about ready for press, will be sent to the 
libraries in July. 

The Document Catalogue for the 65th Con- 
gress, 1917-1919, which covers the war period 
and includes over 60,000 cards, many includ- 
ing more than one entry, is more than one- 
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half in type and progressing rapidly. It is 
unnecessary to repeat the reasons as to why 
it has been delayed. Should we be fortunate 
in retaining our present catalog force greater 
headway will be made with succeeding vol- 
umes. 

New Services Added During the Year. 
Two changes made in the past year, judging 
from reports of librarians, seem to have been 
appreciated. 

Beginning with July, 1924, each entry in the 
Monthly Catalogue includes the classification 
number used in our library. This, we under- 
stand, has been most helpful to librarians who 
use our classification. 

Another change was effected by obtaining 
from the Joint Committee on Printing a reso- 
lution which makes possible the immediate 
delivery of all congressional reports and doc- 
uments that are of sufficient size to be bound 
separately. The old scheme required the hold- 
ing of these publications until the schedule 
of volumes was prepared, after the close of 
the session of Congress. As a result of the 
delay, some of them were of little use when 
received. 

Operation of the Selective Plan for De- 
pository Libraries. The selective privilege 
granted the depository libraries nearly three 
years ago I am confident has met with univer- 
sal approval. It denies nothing to the large 
libraries that want everything but relieves 
the smaller libraries of an unbearable burden 
that was imposed by compelling them to ac- 
cept all publications. When the plan went 
into operation there were only 421 libraries 
on the list, but owing to its attractive features 
the number has increased to 462, of which 
59 libraries are selecting all publications, 230 
are getting more than 50 per cent of them, and 
173 less than 50 per cent. This shows a 
healthy growth, and I have reason to believe 
that under the selective plan the publications 
are put to a good use instead of many being 
wasted, as surely was the case before its in- 
troduction. 

Any plan that would have as its object the 
opportunity of selection for each publication as 
printed would be exceedingly expensive and 
otherwise impracticable. Therefore, the scheme 
adopted was to have the selections made by 
classes. Libraries are not held to their origi- 
nal selections but are invited to amend them 


at any time, either by adding new classes or 
canceling some previously asked for. 

I can not help but entertain the opinion 
that some libraries are today receiving pub- 
lications for which they have no need. For 
that reason I wish to impress upon the libra- 
rians that the purpose of the selective privil- 
ege is being defeated, unless they cause 
periodical examinations to be made in order 
that previous selections might be canceled 
where the publications are found to be of no 
value, so as to eliminate any waste that results 
from a continued distribution of similar pub- 
lications. 

Naturally there have been new classes 
started since the publication of our Classified 
List of July 1, 1922, and without consulting 
the libraries with respect to each class, we 
have undertaken to make the distribution on 
the basis of requests for publications of a 
similar character. It is our intention to issue 
a supplemental list of the new classes from 
which the libraries may make their own selec- 
tions. Until such a list is issued, should they 
find on checking the monthly invoices that 
anything has been missed that they want, they 
should not hesitate to write for it, as we will 
be glad to furnish a copy. 

The question has often been asked: If a 
depository library should elect to receive all 
publications, would it receive everything 
printed? The answer is: “No.” Under the 
provisions of existing law, where departmental 
requisitions are marked “Confidential” or “Of- 
ficial Use” the public printer is not permitted 
to print the library editions. As the interpre- 
tation and use of these terms has_ varied 
greatly in different bureaus, the result has been 
that, contrary to the spirit of the printing 
law, libraries have been deprived of certain 
classes of publications that are really of a 
public character. 

Another class of publications has been in- 
tentionally omitted, as the sending would have 
résulted in duplication. The class referred to 
includes separates from the Yearbook, mineral 
resources, Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports and federal trade decisions; lettered 
parts of the Geological Survey bulletins and 
professional papers; and numerous other 
separates that are replaced by bound volumes. 

Circulation of Government Publications. 
The circulation of publications received by 
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depositories is another question on which it 
might be well to state the position of the 
office. The law is not explicit on this point, 
and although it was once held by a former 
superintendent that they should not be loaned, 
the present administration stands for the widest 
use possible, and believes they may be circu- 
lated like other books. 


Disposal of Undesired Publications. 
Since the introduction of the selective privil- 
‘ege many libraries have asked the question 
as to whether or not they would be compelled 
to retain old files of various classes of publi- 
cations that they have omitted from their 
selections. Although the original idea of a 
depository was that it should be a place where 
a complete file of government publications 
would be found, the law itself for a number 
of years allowed changes in the designation by 
member of Congress with consequent breaks 
in the continuity of shipments. Now the selec- 
tive plan, by implication, authorizes partial 
sets. The office therefore sees no reason why 
a library may not now be permitted to elimi- 
nate from its shelves any publications no 
longer desired. Of course, publications re- 
ceived by a depository are the property of the 
guvernment and should not be disposed of 
without first consulting the superintendent of 
documents. 

I believe the foregoing covers, in as con- 
densed a form as the subject admits, certain 
matters now of interest in connection with 
government publications. I need not assure 
your committee of the earnest desire on the 
purt of this office to co-operate to the fullest 
possible extent with the good work that the 
libraries of the country are doing in advanc- 
ing the intelligence of the people whose will 
is the foundation of our government. 

Chairman: I think the paper just read by 
Miss Billingsley is one of the most interest- 
ing I have ever listened to in any of these 
meetings. It answered a great many questions 
I have been very anxious to know, and I 
think it is very fitting that on behalf of the 
National Association of State Libraries, a 
vote of thanks should be extended to Miss 
Billingsly, and also to Mr. Tisdel, for his very 
excellent paper. 


Mr. Godard: At this time, should we not 
also express our appreciation to Mr. King 
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for his excellent paper. 
motion. 


Chairman: You have all heard the motion, 


All in favor signify in the usual manner, 
Carried unanimously. 


I make such a 


Chairman: The next business is the inter- 
jection of the work of which Mr. L, E 
Hewitt assumed charge at the last meeting at 
Saratoga Springs. 

Mr. Hewitt: We all know that for some 
fifteen years the state librarians and the law 
librarians have been endeavoring to secure 
the indexing of current laws of general inter- 
est passed by Congress and by the different 
state legislatures. The index should be pub- 
lished frequently, at least annually, and at a 
reasonable price, in order; that libraries and 
individuals and societies interested can afford 
them; that it will not be as it is now, when 
only the great and powerful companies and 
monopolies, etc., can afford to get the index- 
ing that interests them; but that the index 
will be available throughout the country to all 
the citizens at large who care to consult such 
index in order to ascertain what is going on 
in the legislatures and in Congress. Finally 
the idea was conceived that the Library of 
Congress was the body that should do that in- 
dexing. The Library of Congress has been 
consulted and has responded with some cor- 
diality. 

Last year, the state and special librarians, 
with the hearty sympathy of the law librarians, 
took up the subject, and a committee was ap- 
pointed. The year just closing has been oc- 
cupied in bringing things to a head so we 
could know which way to look for what we 
should now endeavor to obtain, at least at 
this time. The librarian of the Library of 
Congress states that it is unwise at this time 
at least to endeavor to secure a digest. Some, 
chiefly the libraries and individuals interested 
in sociological movements, wish a digest of 
the laws. The law people do not care for a 
digest because, of course, the bar has to have 
the exact language of a statute, with its title, 
so a digest means no more to them than an 
index will. But an index will be of great 
use to sociological students, although they do 
wish a digest; the index will be useful to them 
because it will show them where they can 
expect to get information interesting to them. 
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At any rate, the librarian of the Library 
of Congress says quite pointedly that we had 
better not ask for a digest at this time. The 
index will cost at least twenty, perhaps twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year, and he thinks 
it unwise to go in for a more expensive meas- 
ure so we have settled down to ascertain which 
way we shall move, and our present aim will 
be to secure an index. 

During the present year that is ending, there 
have been other forces coming into the field, 
for instance, the Council of Sociological Re- 
search, at Chicago. Mr. Joseph P. Cham- 
berlain, a member of the American Bar As- 
sociation, is a very active member of a com- 
mittee appointed by the council. He indexes 
laws of general interest for the American Bar 
Association, and his index for the year 1924 
is a most admirable summary indeed of the 
legislation throughout the states. It indexes 
by groups, so that a reader can readily find 
out whether anything that interests him is re- 
viewed or mentioned. I would advise any 
librarian who is interested or who might care 
for such reviews to write him. 

Mr. Chamberlain and myself, as a member 
of the Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, have been seeing Mr. 
George S. Graham, congressman from Phila- 
delphia, and his attitude is that if the librar- 
ians will convince him that they do earnestly 
desire such an index, he will press for it and 
move for it with vigor. Now he is one of 
the leaders, an influential member of Congress, 
and a man of great force and ability, and to 
win him over is to win a great reinforcement. 
That is the attitude and the situation at pres- 
ent. It therefore remains for librarians, the 
state, law, and special, and all librarians, if 
they care for this index, to signify to their 
respective congressmen throughout the union 
that they do desire and hope he will support 
and press for the measure. And the commit- 
tee does earnestly appeal to the librarians here 
and through them to the librarians throughout 
the country, that during the coming summer 
and fall, they shall approach their respective 
congressmen with all the earnestness and abil- 
ity and influence they can command. We are 
confident that if the librarians will do that, 
this measure that we have tried for for fifteen 
years will become a success. It will become 
a law of the land that the Library of Con- 


gress shall produce that index and make it 
available to all classes of citizens of this coun- 
try. Therefore our committee makes this re- 
quest that the earnest support of librarians be 
given to this project and we are confident it 
will become a success. 

Mr. Godard: I would like to move that this 
assembly, in joint meeting, give its full ap- 
proval to the request that has been made for 
the committee by Mr. Hewitt, and express its 
desire that such an index may be compiled and 
published through the Library of Congress 
as planned, and that our president and our 
secretary be the committee to frame such a 
resolution, and send it to the proper authori- 
ties in Washington. 

Chairman: Yes. It is not necessary, I 
think, for me to put that in the form of a 
motion, or to put that to the house. I think 
it is the unanimous desire of all here that 
that be done, and the president will take it 
upon himself either to do it, or to see that his 
successor has such a resolution drawn. 

Mr. King: I would like to volunteer the 
active fighting aid of the National Popular 
Government League, to assist in getting that 
bill through. - 

Chairman: We now come to the round 
table. That, I think, is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the subjects in which the Public 
Documents Group is interested. Miss Haines 
will you kindly take the chair and preside 
over this round table? 

Miss Haines takes chair. 

Miss Haines: Most of this material is 
really informal. Two or three statements: 
The proposed A. L. A. handbook on public 
documents, will be prepared by Mrs. Jessie 
Woodford Lyman. And in connection with 
the revision of Reece’s pamphlet State docu- 
ments for libraries, | have merely to say that 
Mr. Reece is quite willing that it should be 
revised, but he probably has very little time 
to devote to it, and it is open for somebody to 
start the work. 

I will change the order a little, and take 
up another project of Mrs. Lyman, the pic- 
tures of popular documents work. If any- 
one has anything to contribute to the subject 
of the revision to Mr. Reece’s pamphlet, any- 
one interested in doing the work, or in having 
it done, I should be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Godard: Mr. Reece can’t do it himself ? 
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Chairman: I think he has said he is too 
busy. Do we want an expression? 

Mr. Godard: Miss Chairman, to bring the 
matter to a head, as long as we don’t know 
just what can be done or who can do it, if 
it is in order, I move that the whole matter 
be referred to the Committee on Public Docu- 
ments, with power to act. 

Chairman: Then the matter is to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Docu- 
ments, for action. 

The recent law dropping certain publica- 
tions from the depository list is bothering 
some of us. The one that is bothering us 
most, I think, is the blue book. I presume 
there is nothing to do about it now, but we 
should have someone to watch over such 
things and see that libraries are not entirely 
cut off. I understand that the slip laws are 
no longer to be sent to libraries. The tend- 
ency seems to be to cut down editions of many 
publications. 

Concerning the pictures of popular docu- 
ments work, Mrs. Lyman says she has found 
in Chicago a young genius in photography, 
and she thinks it will be interesting to work 
up some films on popular documents work, 
how documents are published, and what they 
are, and popular use in libraries. Perhaps it 
would be one film in three parts, like some of 
the others being prepared. This is, of course, 
the possibility. The one on the printing and 
distribution of documents could be made up 
at Washington, at the superintendent of doc- 
uments office, and used in library school 
courses. That, I think, is simply a matter of 
interest perhaps, unless someone knows more 
of Mrs. Lyman’s plans. 

Now on library information service, I know 
cnly that both bills which were introduced in 
the last session of Congress failed to pass. 
The Senate bill was not acted on at all, and 
there were hearings on the House bill, and 
so the matter has gone over entirely. Is 
there anyone here who is interested in that 
library information service? I understand that 
there is a committee of the District of Col- 
umbia Library Association, with Mr. Dorsey 
Hyde as chairman, to report on the service, 
but I do not know of any report that has been 
made, and I believe Mr. Hyde is not here. 

Mr. Godard: I suppose the same bill will 
be introduced again. I haven’t heard of the 
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latest development except what comes from 
Mr. Tisdel. Everything else being equal, Mr. 
Tisdel’s office is the office from which such 
information service should be given, but he 
didn’t have, as I understood it, all the power 
and authority necessary for the service as 
planned by Miss Edith Guerrier. It seems 
very desirable to encourage the supplement- 
ing of the documents office in any way or with 
any additional power necessary. Mr. Tisdel 
evidently has already a plant that could be 
enlarged to accomplish everything desired. It 
seems under the circumstances, it would be a 
very grave mistake for us to go on record 
this year as favoring any other measures than 
such necessary enlargement of the powers 
of the superintendent of documents, and of 
his office, to give librarians the service they 
need. 

Mr. Cronin: Isn’t a new building the first 
thing, at least an appropriation for a new 
building? Doesn’t that come first before any 
other matter? They are working on that par- 
ticular proposition. 

Chairman: The superintendent is already 
doing a number of things which are not spe- 
cifically named under the law, but there seems 
to be no objection to his doing it, and there 
is a great necessity for the work in connec- 
tion with publishing and editing. 


Mr. King: I have no personal knowledge of 
any of the people who have been pushing this 
bill for library information service, but it has 
been introduced in several congresses and I 
have watched with a great deal of interest 
the debates on the floor of the House as they 
are reported in the Congressional Record, and 
I think, with the present attitude of Congress, 
and the President of the United States toward 
economy in the federal budget, that there is 
very little likelihood of now forming and 
developing a new bureau. The feeling is 
strongly antagonistic toward a greater devel- 
cpment of a bureaucratic government, as they 
say, and I think you will realize that there 
is very little chance of forming a new bureau. 
But as the gentleman just said, the superin- 
tendent of documents ought to be pushed 
to make his own service more effective, and 
this can be done, because they are now pub- 
lishing an enormous catalog, which has very 
minute information, and that is the service 
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that ought to be developed, a higher develop- 
ment of the service he is rendering. I think 
that an insistence upon good service is the 
most likely to bring us better results. 

Mr. Cronin resumes chair. 


Mr. Cronin: This concludes the business 
of the joint session. The next order of busi- 
ness is the report of select committees. One 
committee was appointed, consisting of Mr. 
Hitt, Mr. Godard, and Mr. Ferguson. Is the 
committee ready to report? 


Mr. Hitt: The occasion for the appoint- 
ment of this committee was the fact that two 
years ago, and again last year, and again at 
this session, there has been a feeling that 
we were not going specifically after some- 
thing, and there was a growing uncertainty 
about certain fees and things. We recom- 
mend, first, that a flat fee of five dollars be 
assessed on all state libraries, having not more 
than twenty regular employees in all their de- 
partments, and that a fee of ten dollars per 
annum be assessed for all others. This fee, 
when paid, should entitle membership of each 
employee of those libraries attending the ses- 
sions of this Association, automatically. 


Second, that the new rate be effective for 
1925-26. That covers the matter brought up 
yesterday regarding the uncertainty of the 
five-dollar fee. 

Then, we recommend that a continued close 
relationship be had with the Law Libraries 
Association, and strengthened to include also 
the League of Library Commissions, the Leg- 
islative Reference Department and Documents 
Division. We have, and have had, for a num- 
ber of years, the very closest and most effec- 
tive relationship with the Law Libraries As- 
sociation; it has been very inspiring and very 
beneficial, and the idea of the committee is 
that this existing relationship might be ex- 
tended to include certain other departments 
like the League of Library Commissions, and 
Legislative Reference, which have, _histori- 


cally, grown out of the state libraries func- 
tions. 


Third: We recommend that we work on 
the uniformity of title page and back titles 
to all documents issued, and that a committee 
be appointed to bring up to date all of the 
various statutes on that subject. The fact is, 
I have frequently received, and I presume you 





have, documents, reports of departments, 
which didn’t show in any place in the whole 
report, from beginning to end, except perhaps 
the printers employed, the state from which 
it came, nor the date. Now that may sound 
funny to some of you, but it is a fact; espe- 
cially back titles. 


Fourth: The question is very vital with 
us, whether or not the state libraries ought 
to be charged with the entire distribution to 
libraries of all state issues, or whether they 
should handle only exchanges. 


Now the remaining portion of this report, 
Mr. Chairman, is not germane to yesterday, 
but the other four, we think, are. It may 
not be your desire to take it up, but we 
offer it. 


Fifth: As the Philadelphia meeting in 1926 
will be of a historic nature and will be an 
eccasion when a large attendance will be ex- 
pected, a special effort should be made by us 
to bring out representatives from each state 
library, and to this end, the papers and ad- 
dresses should be prepared with a view now 
to their publication by the Association. It 
is suggested by your committee that these ad- 
dresses and papers include the historical devel- 
opment of the state’s functions in libraries 
and library matters, except the Library of 
Congress, from 1776 to 1898. That would be 
one topic, and separately, a history of this 
Association, from its inception in 1898, to 
the present time. A discussion of present-day 
statutes and functions that have grown out 
of state library activities and passed under 
whatever name they may be, and the least 
common denominator of what constitutes a 
real state library should be given. We have 
had this once or twice before the Associa- 
tion, but it never has been completely formu- 
lated. As a drawing feature, we suggest that 
the thirteen original states prepare a pageant 
of revolutionary times, somewhere near Phila- 
delphia. This is a drawing card for the 
western delegates, and a committee has been 
appointed to see that we have a large attend- 
ance. 


It is quite probable that you will think that 
the last of these recommendations or sug- 
gestions are not germane to the subjects given. 

Chairman: I think it would be best to take 
these up numerically. It is the recommenda- 
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tion of the committee that a flat fee of five 
dollars be assessed on all libraries having not 
more than twenty regular employes in all de- 
partments, and a fee of ten dollars for all 
others. All in favor of this, signify by saying 
Aye; opposed, No. The ayes have it. 

That close relationship be held with the Law 
Libraries Association, etc., is the second rec- 
ommendation. It is unnecessary to put that 


_ to a motion, as it will be in the record. 


Three: We should work for uniformity of 
title page and back title to all state issues. 
Without objection, the chair will appoint a 
committee of three to confer with the state 
librarians of all the states, suggesting to them 
a uniformity of title page. The president will 
appoint on that committee, Mr. Hitt, Mr. 
Small and Mr. Wheeler, one from the Atlan- 
tic, one from the Pacific, and one from the 
Middle West. 

Recommendation is that all the state libra- 
ries be charged fully with the distribution 
of all state issues. 

Mr. Hitt: It is a matter of policy, Mr. 
Chairman, whether or not the state library 
ought to be expected to furnish all libraries 
all departmental reports. There are some 
who think that is the function of the state 
library; others are quite sure it is not, and 
that it is impracticable anyway, but a dis- 
cussion of that subject ought to be brought 
up. 

The purpose of this resolution is that a 
committee be appointed to make a report, al- 
though that has been done heretofore. 

Chairman: The purpose of that committee 
is to ascertain the conditions and the system 
in each state.and report on it. Without ob- 
jection the chair will appoint a committee 
of three, consisting of Mr. H. J. Conant, of 
Vermont, Mr. E. H. Redstone, of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. John T. Castle, of Arkansas. 
Their job will be to communicate with the 
various state librarians as to the matter of 
the distribution of state publications, and re- 
port at the next regular meeting. 

Mr. Hitt: The remainder of the report we 
can refer to the incoming officer. 


Chairman: Are there any other committee 
reports? The next thing on the program is 
the nomination and election of officers for the 
ensuing year. 


Mr. Godard: Your committee on nomin. 
tions has looked over the situation very care. 
fully and we have noted that the river which 
we have been crossing is quite a wide one 
and we are not quite out in the middle of jt 
yet, and the Association has a very good sail. 
ing crew, well manned, and we thought it 
would be unwise to change any of the crew 
at this time. And therefore we nominate the 
following: President, Con P. Cronin, State 
Library, Phoenix, Arizona; first vice-presi- 
dent, H. J. Conant, State Library of Vermont; 
second vice-president, W. J. Millard, State 
Law Library, Olympia, Washington; secre. 
tary-treasurer, Herbert S. Hirshberg, State 
Library, Columbus, Ohio, and that makes Mr, 
C. B. Lester, the retiring president, an ex- 
cficio member of the executive board. 


I move that Mr. Brigham be requested 
to cast a vote for the Association for the 
election of the officers nominated. 


Motion seconded by Mr. Small. 


Chairman: You have heard the motion, 
All in favor of Mr. Brigham casting a vote 
for the election of the officers nominated, 
signify by saying Aye; opposed, No. 

Carried unanimously. 


Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I thank 
you very much, A year ago, when you honored 
me with the office of president of your organi- 
zation, I had a great ambition. I visualized the 
work of the year, and I anticipated a very 
largely increased membership, and an appro- 
priate large attendance at this meeting, at this 
session. I also anticipated a splendid program 
for this session, and, as you all know, the 
secretary-treasurer and myself butted up 
against a stone wall. That thing has been 
overcome. You are all familiar with it. I will 
not dwell on it again, and I think the special 
annual meeting to be held at Philadelphia will 
be one of the most important ones and one of 
the most largely attended ones, for many 
years, and I anticipate a very busy twelve 
months between now and then. However, if 
nothing occurs which is unforeseen at the 
present time, to upset our plans, I promise all 
the members that we will have an excellent 
program for the next annual meeting. I thank 
you. 

Mr. Brigham: I yesterday indulged in a— 
in what they call—a knock, at some of the 
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recent programs, and as a knocker I want to 
express my satisfaction with the program 
which the president has prepared for us. I 
have got more out of this conference than I 
have out of three or four previous conferences. 

Chairman: Thank you, very much. Is 
there anything else coming before this meet- 
ing? If not, we will adjourn until the joint 
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meeting held tomorrow with the American 
Association of Law Libraries. 

The joint session with the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries was held Wednesday 
evening, July 8. Papers were read by Gilson 
G. Glasier on the American Law Institute, by 
Milton J. Ferguson and by Professor Eldon 


R. James of Harvard. 


ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES 


By Position and Sex 
Men Women Total 


NE iiss aie kehe-a aia 6 12 18 
Commission workers ...... 1 13 14 
Chief librarians .......... 69 275 344 
Heads of dept’s and branch 

DM). cs di a aneese 23 211 234 
NNT Sis os'bse 6a0 523% 9 283 292 
Library school instructors.. 1 10 11 
Library school students.... 0 2 2 
SE i dinnninn ars pe dae 1 6 7 
Commercial agents ....... 32 11 43 
so ack asi ive chk eich net 6 95 101 


148 918 1066 
By Geographical Sections 


5 of the 6 New England States........... 46 
5 of the 5 North Atlantic States and Dis- 
NR ero Tee 141 
5 of the 6 South Atlantic States.......... 10 
§ of the 8 North Central States.......... 318 
5 of the 6 South Central States.......... 15 
1] of the 14 Western States.............. 81 
3 of the 3 Pacific States...............% 421 
RI AisiosiS cath .abeoueens 28 
Foreign and U. S. Depend- 
encies— 
Ee eet Aer oe F 1 
a eee eer 4 
rene WRG 4... ncn sscene 1 
BE ic.csn dd cndtatdra Bh <aclonwweh« ene 1,066 
By States 
Alabama ........ 1 Delaware ........ 2 
PO ckee oboe 3 District of 
Arkansas ........ 2 Coulmbia ...... 13 
California ....... ROG FONE onan oss 2 
SeeeeeG® ........ 14 Georgia ......... 1 
Connecticut ...... S We cece waciad 2 


err ee 78 Oklahoma ....... 6 
ee 28 Oregon .......... 90 
UE othe ieis6ne ceed 25 Pennsylvania 48 
MME Gip.okecsaas 7 Rhode Island..... 7 
Kentucky ........ 3 South Carolina... 0 
Louisiana ........ 2 South Dakota.... 0 
DD atiostpanny 2 Tennessee ....... 7 
Maryland .:;...... Oo ROE po tnowndh ce 9 
po ee 7 
Michigan ........ 39 Vermont ........ 0 
Minnesota ....... 40 Virginia ......... 5 
Mississippi ....... 0 Washington ...... 220 
Missouri ........ 29 West Virginia.... 1 
Co — ee 9 Wisconsin ....... 26 
Nebraska ........ 9 Wyoming ........ 2 
Mew Sic ccc sce @ Comet: sid .dcn cvs 28 
New Hampshire.. 3 Foreign and U. S. 
New Jersey ...... 16 Dependencies 

New Mexico..... © CRG iiie. sive 1 
New York ....... GO TEawRl occcc. ces 4 
North Carolina... 1 West Indies ..... 1 
North Dakota.... 4 — 
ROU hn cusidacta ct 53 Total ......... 1066 

By Libraries 

Seattle Public Labrary........cecce0+eses 70 
Portland Library Association............ 52 
University of Washington Library....... 29 
Dateolt, Public. LAGGY ie «s oviccicctnd cavts 23 
Tepoma Pubite Litter... ci cscs coe. 21 
Cleveland Public Library................ 20 
Cistongo PUBie LarOty. 2.0... csc cccccce 17 
Los Angeles Public Library............. 15 
Vancouver Public Library............... 14 
Minneapolis Public Library.............. 13 
Philadelphia Free Library............... 13 
Indianapolis Public Library.............. ll 
University of California Library......... 11 
University of Oregon Library........... 10 
St. Lowis Public Libtaty)..o5 ices iiss oe 9 


Brooklyn Puiiic LAMaey.. .... 0.2 te + <eienreen 8 
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Cincinnati Public Library................ 8 
Denver Public Laieaty...... 6.506065 ccceces 7 
Everett! Putire Libraty:......5..606..... 7 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library............. 7 


St. Paul Public Library 


University of Chicago Library........... 6 
New York City Public Library........,, 6 
New York State Library, Albany (N.Y.) 5 
Oakland Public Library.......5....5.4.008 5 
Stanford University Library............, 5 
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Lockerby, Desiah, asst. Ballard Br. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Loeber, L. Elsa, In. Chamber of Coa of 
State of N. Y. 65 Liberty St., Y. City, 

Loewenberg, Zerlina, In. South Porilena Br, 
L. Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Loomis, Hazel, acting superintendent Wash. 
State’ Traveling | ot Wash. 

Loomis, Nellie A., In, F. L., Columbus, Wis, 

Lovis Marion, acting supervisor Sch. L’s, Ba. 
o. Education, 100 E. Grand River, Detroit, 

c 

Lowery, Matilde, br. In. P. L., Akron, Ohio. 

Lucas, Martha, child. In. Green Lake Br. P. 
L., Seattle, Wash. 

La. Ida C., In. Clark Br. P. L., Cleveland, 


Ludington, Flora Belle, ref. In. Mills Coll. L, 
Mills College P. O., Calif. 
Lundell, Berger J. O., ref. 
Dy, PF. i MB. 2. Coty. 
Lutrell Estelle, In. Univ. 

Ariz. 
> Mrs. Dorothy W., 


asst. Economics 
of Ariz. L., Tucson, 


in charge Sch. Dept. 


. P. L., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Lyon, Lois M., In. Columbia Br. P. L., Seattle, 
Wash. 
Lyons, Mrs. Myra B., first asst. Deschutes 


County L., Bend, Ore. 
Lynn, Irma, asst. P. L., Seattle, Wash. 
Lytle, Mary, In. Broadway High Sch. L. and 


head In. Seattle High Sch. L’s, Seattle, 
Wash. 

MacBeth, Jessie A., asst. catalog Dept. P. L., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

McCardle, Sarah E., In. Fresno County L, 
Fresno, Calif. 

McCauley, Pauline, first asst. Cire. Dept. 
P. L., Seattle, Wash. 

McCredy, Rosamond P., first asst. P. L, 
Hoquiam, Wash. 

McCreery, Katherine R., jr. asst. Univ. of 
Calif. L., Berkeley, Calif. 

ee. Ethel S., In. P. L., Moorhead, 

nn. 

McCullough, Emma K., asst., Br. Dept. P. L, 
Seattle, Wash. 

McCutchen, Lydia M., sr. asst. Ord. Dept. 
Univ. of Wash. L., Seattle, Wash. 

MacDonald, M. Ruth, catlgr., Reed Coll. L, 


Portland, Ore. 
Macdonald, Ida G., 
lula, ‘T. H. 
McDowell, Ella R., municipa] ref. In., P. L, 
Seattle, Wash. 
McDowell, Margaret, asst. L. Assoc., Portland, 
In. P. L., Santa Ana, 


In. Normal Sch. L., Hono- 


Ore. 
McFadden, Jeanette E., 
Calif. 


Megpaneney. Mrs. Lydia A., In. P. L., Newton, 

McGillicuddy, Eveleen, asst. In. P. L., Aber- 
deen, Wash, 

McGlenn, Alma R., In. P. L., Tulsa, Okla. 

MacGregor, Mrs. Charlotte, In. P. L., Kent, 


Wash. 


McGrew, John D., care E. P. Dutton and Co. 
681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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cGrew, Mrs. John _D., E. P. Dutton and Co., 
681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 

McKenzie, Grace, child. In. Moneta Br, 2. ta, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

McKillop, Samuel A., dir. of Extensions P. L., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

McKnight, Elizabeth B., In. Bay Ridge High 

h. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McIntosh, Grace Jean, In. Queen Anne High 
Sch. L., Seattle, Wash. 

MacLachlan, Margaret, head Circ. Dept., L. 
Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

McLaughlin, Alice E., sr. asst. Hosmer Br., 
P. L., Detroit, Mich. 

McLaughlin, Florence E., asst. in charge Ord. 

On on gage Wash. 
eboney, Ella M., asst. In. P. L., Marshfield, 


MeMannus, H. George, manager L. Dept. 
Northwest Terr., McKee and Wentworth, 
Seattle, Wash 

Meee, Agnes, asst. Sch. Div., P. L., Seattle, 


Was 
Moafiiien, nme A., In. Wash. Univ. L., St. 


McNeal, Louise, asst. In. Kansas State L., 
Topeka, Kan. 

McNeil, Florence J., asst. Catalog Dept., L. 
Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

McNeill, Leslie, child. In. P. L., N. Y. City. 
McNeill, Norah, In. P. L., Richmond, Calif. 
MacNutt, Marie A., asst. Ord. and Circ. Dept., 
P. Tacoma, ‘Wash. 

Macpherson, Ann, Mt. Washington Br. Car- 

e L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MePh _— Jeannie, child. asst. P. ‘.. Detroit, 


McQuaid, Mary C., in. P. L., Fairbury, Neb. 
McRaith, Helen, In. East Portland Br. L. 
Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

McShane, Lewis L., gen. mgr. Subn. Dept., 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 160 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago. 

McSherry, Catherine, In. F. L., Minot, N. D. 

“a Ruth, asst. Boys’ High Sch. L., N. , 


Madison, Mrs. Elizabeth, supervisor Sch. L’s, 
Oakland P. Schs., Oakland, Calif. 

Madison, Elizabeth Lee, Business L. Book 
Service, Gelber and Lilienthal, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

© Clara M., In. Carnegie P. L., Lewistown, 


Man, iiey L., first asst. Catalog Dept., L. 
Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Manley, Elizabeth, asat. VUniv.. Ge... 2. ds, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Mann, Miss Dixie, 3664 Humphrey St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Manning, Ethel Marie, In. High Sch. L., Eu- 
reka, Calif. 

Manning, Jessie, In. Memphis Bar and Law 
L., Memphis, Tenn. 

Marchant, Muriel S., In. 28th St. Br. P. L., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Margison, Pearl A., asst. Hill Ave. Br. P. L., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

=. Gertrude E., child. In. P. L., Danbury, 
onn, 

Marshall, Florence S., In., Carnegie P. L., 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Martin, Margaret B., sec’y to ln., Univ. of 
Wash. L., Seattle, Wash. 

Martin, Nella Jane, sr. asst. ‘a Dept. Univ. 
of Calif. Rive Berkeley, Calif 

Martin, Thelma, asst. Stations Div. P. L., 
Seattle, Wash 


Masvin, Cornelia, In. Ore. State L., Salem, 


Marvin, Helen D., In. Friendly Inn Br. P. L., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mather, Rose M., ist asst. Lincoln L., Spring- 


Mathes, Florence, _nt, asst. in charge Social 
Science Div. P. , St. Paul, Minn. 

Mathews, tg "In. in charge Hawthorne 
Br. P. L., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mathis, Floy Gladys, asst. Ballard Br. P. L., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Matson, ‘Charlotte, In. East Lake Br. P. we 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Maxwell, Minnie, In. P. L., Fullerton, Calif. 

Mayes, Olive, in. Goodwyn Inst. L., Memphis, 
enn. 

Maynard, Gertrude C., buyer The Jones Book 
Store, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Melcher, Mary M., head class. Harper Mem. 
L., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago. 

Mendenhall, Marjorie, asst. Herbert Bowen Br. 
ea Detroit, Mich. 

Menkey, Lucille Cc., In. P. L., Hudson, Wis. 

Mercer, Beatrice, In. Roosevelt High Sch. L., 
Seattle, Wash. 

— Bertha H., 77 W. Central St., Natick, 

ass. 

Mettee, Andrew H., In. L. Co. of the Baltimore 
Bar, 329 Court House, Baltimore, Md. 

Metz, Corinne A., county In. P. L. of Fort 
Wayne and Allen County, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Meussdorffer, Carrie, In. Woodstock Br. L. 
Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Meyer, Caroline, In. Texas Coll. of Industrial 
Art L., Denton, Tex. 

Meyer, Herman H. B., dir. Legislative Ref. 
Service L. of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Meyer, Mrs. Herman H. B., 2608 Tunlaw Rd., 

Washington, D. C. 
— Bana L., L. Sch., P. L., N. Y. 
t 


y. 

Milam, Carl H., sec’y 2 L. A., Chicago. 

—- Mrs. Cora P., In. F. P L., Burlington, 
owa 

Millard, Jessie Hodge, head Child. Dept. L. 
Assoc. ., Portland, Ore, 

Millard, Ww. J. In. Wash. State Law L., Olym- 
pia, Was 

Miller, Dorothy, asst. F. P. L., Jersey City, 


J. 
—, Edmund W., In. F. P. L., Jersey City, 


Miller, miy Van Dorn, ed. A. L. A. Publi- 
cations L. A., as I 

Miller, Ethel M., asst. P. Seattle, Wash. 

Mills,’ Gertrude D., in. Mekciniey Hill Br. 
P. L., Tacoma, ash. 

Mingst, Mrs. William F., Seattle, ash. 

Mitchell, Sydney B., assoc. In. ed of Calif. 
| Berkeley, Calif. 

Moehlman, Cora, 440 W. Johnson St., Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Moehlman, Lillian, catlgr. F. L., Madison, Wis. 

Montague, Helen Ruth, In. Vernon Br. . 
Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Montross, S. — sr. asst. The John 
Crerar L., Chica 

Moon, Amy C., chief Catalog Div P. L., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Moorehead, Mrs. J. R., Fulton, Mo. 

Moran, Nina M. K., In. Wasco ‘County L., The 
Dalles, Ore. 

More, Helen Gould, head Continuation Dept. 
State Coll. of Wash. L., Pullman, Wash 

Morey, Jane, sec’y Missouri P. L. Commission, 
Jefferson a Mo. 

Morgan, Ella L., Catalog Dept. P. L., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Morrison, Mary, Shaw High Sch. Br. P. lL, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 

Morse, Gertrude W., head Child. Dept. P. L., 
Evanston, Il. 

Morton, Gabrielle, In. P. L., Coronado, Calif. 

Morton, Josephine, asst. Tech. Dept. Ore. 
Agric. Coll. L., Corvallis, Ore. 

Moseley, Maud L., asst. ord. In. Univ. of 
Wash. L., Seattle, Wash 

Mosher, Marion D., In. Genesee Br. P. L., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Mott, Mrs. Frances B., trus. P. L., Marys- 
ville, Wash. 

— Anne M., In. L. Assoc., Portland, 
re 

— 2 ~ cr chief Ord. Dept. P. L., De- 
ro 

Munn, Elizabeth N., asst. Circ. Dept. P. L. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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‘ 
Munn, Ralph, ref. In. P. L., Seattle, Wash. 


Murphy, Lucy L., head Registry Dept. P. L., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nash, Allene F., 1st asst. Cire. Dept. P. L., 


Tacoma, Wash 
Nelson, Mrs. Alice C., In. Eng. Hist. Dept. J. 
Sterling Morton High Sch., Cicero, Ill. 


Nelson, Minnie S., In. P. A Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 
Nichol, Catherine, In. North High Sch. L., 


Omaha, Neb. 
Noble, Louise, In. John Muir Br. P. L., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Noel, Jacqueline, In. P. L., Ls Wash. 
Nolte, Claire, In. Stephenson P. L., Marinette, 


. Wis 

Nolte, Mrs. a, Davenport, Iowa. 
Norcross, Mrs. W., Mt. Holly, N. 
Norgaard, hy ‘Carl, wa, ©. tk; Everett, 


ash. 
North, Jane M., In. Rising Sun and Ohio 
County P. L., Rising Sun, Ind. 
Norton, Theodore, In. Wash, State Normal 
Sch. L., Cheney, Wash. 
Norval, Florence Cc. asst. Ref. Dept. L. Assoc., 


Portland, Ore. 
chief Br. Dept. F. L., Oakland, 


ee. Lucie _ 
ali 
Nye, Sybil, In. P. L., Mill Valley, Calif. 
Osborn, —¢ M., "School Dept. P. L., Min- 
neapolis, Min 
Oakley, Syivia, "ta. High Sch. L., South Bend, 
d 


nd. 

Oberheim, Grace, asst. Loan Dept. Iowa State 
Coll. L., Ames, Iowa 

ae Ene asst. catigr. James Jerome Hill 

Ref St. Paul, _Minn 

Ogden, ‘7 Clara S$ 2290 Hunting Park Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

oe E. Jane, ist asst. Art and Music Dept. 

. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ogilvie, C. C., manager 


Goodwyn Inst. L., 
emphis, ar 


Ogilvie, Mrs. . C., Memphis, Tenn. 

Oko, Adolph S., In. Hebrew Union Coll. L., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

O’Leary, Emma G., head Loan Dept. P. L., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cynon. Julia, In. Carnegie L., Nampa, 

a 
Olsen, Sigrid Elizabeth, asst. Registration 


Desk (Circ. Dept.) P. L., Providence, R. I 

Olson, Nelle A., In. P. L., Buhl, Minn. 
O'Neal, Mildred D., asst. P. L., Seattle, Wash. 
Orr, Isabel, asst. P. L., St. Louis, Mo. 
Orr, Marion C., In. P. L., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Page, Mildred .. child. In. Takoma Park Br. 
L. of the District of Columbia, Washing- 
h, BP. 'C. 

Palm, Elizabeth, Ref. Dept. P. Sch. L., Lan- 
sing, Mich. 
Palmer, Vera, 

Mich 


In. Conely Br. P. L., Detroit, 


Pape, Freda, asst. Loan Desk Univ. of Mo. L., 


Columbia, Mo. 

Parham, Nellie E., In. Withers P. L., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

Park, Charles V., asst. In. Stanford Univ. L., 
Stanford University, Calif. 

Parkinson, Herman q n. P. L. and San 
Joaquin County L., Stockton, Calif. 

Parma, Rosamond, Law L. Univ. of Calif., 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Parsons, John D., In. P. L., Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Partch, Isa L., chief Publicity Div. P. L., 


Detroit, Mich. 
Patten, Katherine, In. Minneapolis Athenaeum 
L., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Patterson, Frances D., 
Calif. 
Paterson, Sara, « mend secretary, Gaylord Bros., 
Syracuse, N. 
Pearson, Siametet. asst. 
L., Fargo, N. D. 
Peck, Norma Lee, asst. L. 
Ore. 


In. P. L., Palo Alto, 


In. N. D. Agric. Coll. 


Assoc., Portland, 
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Penfield, Clara M., asst. catlgr. Minn. Histori- 
cal Society L., St. Paul, Minn. 

Penfold, Florence, asst. Short Loan Dept. P. 
L., Chicago. 

Perkins, Caroline B., In. in charge Chestnut 
Hill Br. F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perrin, Laura a In. L., Waukegan, Il, 

Perry, Everett Reubiee, ‘In. P. L., Los Angeles, 
ali 

Perry, Mrs. Everett R., care of P. L., Los Ap. 
geles, Calif. 

Perry, Leta, In. Broadway High Sch. L, 
Seattle, Wash. 3 

Peters, Lottie S., In. Pacific Univ. L., Forest 
Grove, Ore. 


Peterson, Mrs. S. J., 
Ohi 


o. 

Pettingell, Frank Hervey, vice pres. Bd, of 
Dir. P. L., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Peyton, C. Baxter, general field mane The 
Grolier Society L., 2 W. 45th St. . City, 

Phelan, John F., chief of Br’s P. 'L., Ch icago, 

Phelps. Mrs. Veva Deal, asst. Washington Irv- 
ing High Sch. L., N. Y. City. 

Pilcher, Mrs. M. K., 3708 Humphreys St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


trus. P. L., Youngstown, 


Pilcher, Margaret L., chief asst. Ref. Dept, 
P. L., St. Louis, 

Pirritte, Lida M., In. Descomer Park Br. P. L, 
Chicago. 


Plaister, Cornelia D., In. in charge P. L., South 
St. Paul, ey 
Plass, Joseph 


. Stechert and Co., 31-33 &. 
Tenth St., wo City. 


Pollard, Annie i. chief Ord. Dept. P. L, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Pope, Mildred H., In. Girard Coll. L., Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 

Porter, Annabel, head Child. Dept. P. L, 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Pees Mrs. Cora Case, In. P. L., Muskogee, 


Porter, Marjorie, In. Coll. L, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Powell, Anna E., asst. Burlington County L., 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Powell, Miss C. A., Mt. Holly, N. 

Power, Effie L., dir. work with Child. P. ie 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

, Beatrice, =. In. = L., Saginaw, Mich. 

elene Jessup, In. Burlin ton Count 

L., Mt. Holly, J. ‘a . 

Price, Anna May, 
Div., State L., Springfield, 

Price, Franklin } en lg 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Price, Mrs. Franklin H., 
Davids, Pa. 

Prince, Mrs. Charles L., Lewiston, Maine. 

Purdum, W. Taylor, asst. Ohio State Univ. L.,, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Putnam, G. E., Univ. 
Wash. 

Putnam, Marguerite E., _ Sequtetiene In, Univ. 
of Wash. L., Seattle, Wash. 

Putney, Mrs. Bertha, In. F. L., Urbana, Il. 


Evansville 


Sepee tent L. Extension 
agent F. L, 
2 Cambria Court, St. 


of Wash. L., Seattle, 


Quayle, Mrs. William O., Kennett Apts., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Quimby, Cora A., In. P. L., Winchester, Mass. 

Raasch, Mrs. Rhoda K., asst. In. F. P. L. 
Kent, Wash. 

Rademaekers, William H., pres. William H. 
a and Son Co., L. Binders, New- 
ark, N. J. 


Radesinsky, Helen, sr. asst. 
Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Rains, Mary D., In. P. L., Boise, Idaho. 

Ranck, Samuel H., In. P. L., Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 
Randall, 911 Summit Ave., Seattle, 


Wash, 

Rathbone, Josephine A., vice-dir. Pratt Inst. 
Sch. of L. Science, Brooklyn, N. 

ae Elsie, In. Carnegie F. L., Beaver Falls, 


Robert, In. P. L., 


Legler Regional 


Bertha T., 


Rea, San Francisco, Calif. 








it 
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W. Elmo, manager Pacific L. Bindery 
or “eS E. Washington St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


i 

' Mrs. W. Elmo, care of Pacific L. 
pe Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Reed, Lois A. In. Bryn Mawr Coll. L., Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

, Rena, ist asst. P. L., Denver, Colo. 
Reese, Rosette, child. In. F. L., Madison, Wis. 
Remsberg, Helen, In. P. L., Puyallup, Wash. 
Rennie, Margaret, Circ. Dept. P. L., Vancou- 

ver, B. C., Canada. 

Reynolds, Mrs. Lester E., In. P. L., Hunting- 
ton Beach, Calif. : 

Reynolds, Margaret, In. First Wis. Natl. Bank 
L., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reynolds Ruth S., 1st asst. Whitman Coll. L., 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Rice, John W., chief class. and asst. ref. In. 
Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N. J. 

Richards, Dorothy, head Catalog Dept. P. L., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Richards, Elizabeth M., acting In. Coll. for 
Women L., Western Reserve Univ., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Richards, John S., In. Wash. State Normal Sch. 
L., Ellensburg, Wash 

Ridington, John, In. Univ. of British Columbia 
L., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Ritchie, Elizabeth P., catlgr. Oregon Agric. 
Coll. L., Corvallis, Ore. 

Ritter. Clement V., bookseller, Shops Bldg., 17 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Roberts, Etta M., In. P. L., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Roberts, Georgia E., asst. Tech. Dept. L. 
Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Robertson, Jessie M., asst. Circ. Dept. P. L., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Robinson, E. S., In. P. L., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada 
Giiieees, Eenabeth, chief Sch. Div. P. &., St. 
Paul, Min 
Robinson, Lydia G., ed. of Publications P. L., 
Chicago. 

Rockwood, Eleanor R., ref. In. L. Assoc., Port- 
land, Ore 
Roehrig, Peanecs L., 426 E. Arch St., Potts- 
ville, Pa. 

Roehrig, Ruth K., 1st asst. catler. F. P. L., 
Pottsville, Pa. 

Rogers, Elsie W., In. University Park Br. L. 
Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Rood, Adelaide C., asst. P. L., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Roos, Jean Carolyn, asst. supervisor Sch. 
Dept. P. L., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Root, Harriet T., In. P. L., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Rose, Alice L.. dir. Nat’l Business and Finan- 
cial L., 33 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Rose, Julia A., Pennie-Davis. Marvin and 
Edmonds, 165 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Rossell, Mary E., In. P. L., Pocatello, Idaho. 
Rothschild, Emilie A., In. P. L., Port Town- 
send, Wash 
Rush, Charles E., In. P. L., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rysnell, Ruth, asst. Child. Dept. P. L., Seattle, 

ash. 


Ryan, Anna M., asst. In. 8th Judicial District 
Law L., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ryan, M. Lillian, In. Loyola Univ. L., Chicago. 

Sanders, Nannie G., catlgr. Univ of Tex. L., 
Austin, Texas. 

Santes, Marie, catlgr. Stanford Univ. L., Stan- 
ford "University, Calif. 

>> eee Elizabeth L., In. P. L., Olympia, 


Sawyer, Ethel R., dir. of Training Class L. 
Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Schaberg, Hester G., asst. ref. In. Hoyt P. L., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Schoenleber, Louise A., In. Third St. Br. P. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Schueren, Leah M., Ist asst. Gray Br. P. L., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Schumacher, Margaret, In. Whatcom High 
Sch. L., Bellingham, Wash. 


Scofield, Mrs. R. A., 1719 E. 116th Pl, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Scott, Almere L., sec’y Univ. Extension Div.. 
Univ. of Wis., Madison, Wis. 

Searcy, Katherine A., loan asst. Univ. of Tex. 
L., Austin, Tex. 

Sears, Charlotte. 

Seely, Blanche M., a ag Br’s and 
Stations P. L., 2 ee Min 

Settle, George T., In. F. P. toaeeite, Ky. 

Settle, Mrs. George T., care ~" F. P. L., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Severance, Henry O., In. Univ. of Mo. L., 
Columbia, Mo. 

Severs, Florence H., In. Univ. Br. P. L., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Seymour, Helen, publicity and ed. asst. A. L. 
A,. Chicago. 

Shaw, Donna, In. Smith’s Villa Br. P. L., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Sheepwash, Mary E., asst. Circ. Dept. P. L., 
Seattle, Wash. 

a “eats Grace, In. P. L., Davenport, 


owa,. 
Shreck, Mildred, In. St. Johns Br. L. Assoc., 
Shull, Helen B., asst. Circ. Dept. P. L., 


Sibley, May V., asst. In. and catlgr. Hackley 
P. L., Muskegon, Mich 

Sickels, Evelyn R., asst. Extension Dept. P. 
L., Evansville, Ind, 

Signor, Nelle M., asst. In. History and Political 
Science, Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana, II. 

— Mrs. Caroline L. B., municipal ref. 
In. L. Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Singleton, Mabel A., In. Newton Highlands 
Br. F. Re, Newton, Mass. 

Sisler, Della J., instructor L. Science, Univ. of 
Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 

Skogh, "Harriet M., oupertntentent general L. 
Div., Ill. State L., Springfield, 

Skogh, Lillian V., 725% Ww. Tee Spring- 
field, Ml. 

Small, A. J., In. Iowa Legislative Ref. L., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Small, Beatrice, In. Stanford Park Br. P. L., 
Chicago. 

Small, Mrs. Mamie, In. P. L., Lawton, Okla. 

a Nellie, Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, 


Guith, Blanche, ref. In. P. L., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Smith, Charles Wesley, assoc. In. Univ. of 
Wash. L., Seattle, Wash. 
Smith, Dorothy Elizabeth, head Sch. Dept. L. 
Assoc., Portland, Ore. 
Smith, Ellen Garfield, In. F. P. L., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 
Smith, Ella Louise, In. Coalinga District L., 
Coalinga, Calif. 
Smith, Elva S., instructor in L. Sch. and 
special asst. Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Smith, Mrs. F. M., P. L., Colfax, Wash. 
eh Hattie, Utah Agric. Coll. L., Logan, 
ah. 
oie, Mrs. J. Wells, trus. P. L., Los Angeles, 
alif. 
Smith, Mary A., In. F. L., Madison, Wis. 
oat Susan T., In. City F. L., Sacramento, 
alif. 
Smith, Vernette, In. P. L., Raymond, Wash. 
Smyth, Blanche Anna, asst. Stations Div. P. 
L., Seattle, Wash. 
Sneed, Marie F., head Cire. Dept. Univ. of 
Wash. L., Seattle, Wash. 
Snipes, Mayme C., In. Switzerland County L., 
Vevay, Ind. 
Snook, Vera J., In. Lincoln County L., Libby, 
Mont. 
Sorenson, Mary E., In. Brigham Young Coll. 
L., Logan, Utah. 
Spaulding, Forrest B., a In. and dir., 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. 
opens. Joanna H., In. P. L., “aant Lake City, 
Ttah. 
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Stanfield, Eleanor A., child. In. P. L., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada. 

Stansbury, B. Grace, 1st asst. Ref. Dept. F. L., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


otere Augusta, br. In. P. L., Minneapolis, 

Statter, Eleanor, art. ref. asst. L. Assoc., 
Portland, Ore. 

Stebbins, Howard L., In. Social Law L., Bos- 
ton, ass. 

Steidl, Irene, Cire. Dept. Univ. of Iowa L., 


Iowa City, Iowa. 

Steiner, Bernard C., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Stephens, Ariel, ref. asst. P. L., Seattle, Wash. 

Stephens, Eleanor S., l. organizer Wash. State 
L., Olympia, Wash. 

Stephenson, Emma, head Ord. Dept 
Oregon L., Eugene, Ore. 

Stevens, Alice D., In. P. L., Logansport, Ind. 

Stevens, Isaac, representative Yawman and 
Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Stillman, Minna, documents In. Stanford Univ. 
L., Stanford University Calif. 

Stoeltzing, Alice, In. Colfax Sch. L., Pitts- 


burgh, 
In. Lewis and Clark High 


In. Enoch Pratt F. L., 


. Univ. of 


Stout, Blizabeth oo 
Sch. | Spokane, Wash. 

Stover, Bessie E., catlgr. Univ. of Iowa L., 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Stowell, Mrs. H. L., P. L., Ellensburg, Wash. 

Streight, Laura A., Coney Island Br. P. L., 
Brooklyn : & 4 

stsinger, 3 Estella C., head Extension Dept. of 
Ft. Wayne and Allen County P. L., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Strohm, ‘Adam J., In. P. L., Detroit, Mich. 

Stuart, Mrs. Charles B., 20th and Union Sts., 
LaFayette, Ind. 

Stuart, Donald, Leary-Stuart Co., 9 S. Ninth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sugegett, > Laura Steffens, consulting In. 
Calif. L. Plan, 850 Francisco St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Suhy, W. T., 1. bookbinder and bookseller, 
New Method Book Bindery, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Sweet, Mary Belle, In. Univ. of Idaho L., Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 

Sees, Soeewhine, supt. of Brs. P. L., Seattle, 


ash, 
Taft, Marion, periodical In. Univ. 


of Idaho L., 
Moscow, Idaho. 
Tapley, Lois Idelle, catlgr. Univ. of Chicago 
, Chicago. 
Taylor, Alice M., head Periodical Dept. L. 


Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Taylor, Susan Felicia, child. In. Belmont-Haw- 
thorne Br. L. Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Teal, William, In. P. L., Cicero, Ill. 

Telford, Fred, Bureau of P. Personnel Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C 

Tenney, Susan E., In. Jefferson Br. P. L., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thackray, Mary J., supt. Dept. of L. Exten- 
sion P. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thomas, Frances E., asst. Child. Dept. P. L., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Thomas, Mary A., sr. asst. Circ. Dept. F. P. 
L., Louisville, Ky 

Thomason, Lillian, In. Coll. L., 
Shanghai, China. 

Thompson, C. Seymour, dir. The Library Sur- 
vey, 1106 Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Thompson, Edith, In. P. L., Frankfort, Ind. 

Thompson, Marion W., head Child. Dept. P. 
L., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Thompson, Nell M., child. In. F. P. L., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Ticer, Winifred F., consulting In, Democrat 
Printing Co., Madi son, Wis. 

Tiffy, Elizabeth, supervisor Serials and Bind- 
ing, Univ. of Texas L., Austin, Tex. 

Todd, Nancy H., asst. Catalog Dept. P. L., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Town, Frances Allen, 4109 N, Stevens St., 
coma, Wash. 


Shanghai 


Ta- 





SEATTLE CONFERENCE 


Toye, Margaret L., jr. asst. 
P 


L., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Binding Dept, 


Treat, Helen F., stud. N. Y. State L. Sch, 
Albany, | a 4 : 

Trott, Mrs. Julia A., Coupeville, Wash. 

Tucker, Lena L., catlgr. Univ. of Wash. L., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Tuckerman, P. L., Ann Ar 
Mich. + 


Twa. komen asst. Circ. Dept. P. L., Seattle, 


Tyler, Alice S., dir. Sch. of L. Science of 
‘Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Tyndall, Corabel, In. South Tacoma Br. P, -h.. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Upper, Gezina Thomas, jr. asst. gee Dept. 
Univ. of Wash. L., Seattle, Was 

Urban, Florence E., R. D. 3, Mermanbaie Pa. 

Utley, George Burwell, In. The Newberry L, 
Chicago. 


Gladys, asst. 


Utley, Mrs. George Burwell, 5330 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago. 
Vanderpool, Mrs. Jane K., In. High Sch. L, 


Walla Walla, Wash. 
Van Sant, Clara, 2128 East ‘“‘D’ St., Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Ver Nooy, Winifred, ref. In. Univ. 

L., Chicago. 
Vogleson, Helen E., 

geles, Calif. 


of Chicago 
In. County F. L., Los An- 


woeee Mrs. Alice I., 131 N. 75th St., Seattle, 
Walker, Margaret, 915 Lincoln Ave., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 


Wallace, Ruth, chief Catalog Dept. P. L., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Waller, Florence M., tech. In. P. L., Seattle, 

Wash. 

Walsh, Katharine T., asst. Circ. Dept. P. L, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Wappat, Mrs. Frederick W., In. Carnegie Inst. 
of Tech. L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Warner, Frances, In. Iowa State Coll. L., 
Ames, Iowa. 

Warren, Henry J. L., Honolulu, T. H. 

Waterhouse, Lois J., Endolyne R. D. No. 4 
Box 273, Seattle, Wash. 

Watson, Helen Louise, ref. In. Mills Coll. L., 
Mills College, Calif. 

Watson, William R., dir. L. Extension Div. 
Univ .of State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 
Watts, Mrs. Marian P., ref. In. Univ. of Ore- 

gon L., Eugene, Ore. 
“ee Avery D., In. Albany Coll. L., Albany, 
re. 
Weaver, Mary M., 


In. P. L., Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Welch, Alice, 


In. Roosevelt High Sch. L., L. 


Assoc., Portland, Ore. 
Welling, Beatrice W., ref. In. P. L., Vancou- 
ver, B. C., Canada. 


Wells, Eleanor, ist asst. Dept. of P. Docu- 
ments F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wells, Louise M., 1st asst. Catalog Dept. P. 
L., Denver, Colo. 

West, Elizabeth, Middletown, Conn. 

West, Marguerite, Pompano, Florida. 

Wetter, Nell Maria, catlgr. L. of Hawaii, Hon- 


olulu, T. H. 
Wheeler, Isabelle, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Wheeler, Sumner Y., In. Essex County Law L., 

Salem, Mass. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Sumner Y., Salem, Mass. 
Whitbeck, Mrs. Alice G., In. Contra Costa 
County F. L., Martinez, Calif. 


Whitcomb, Adah F., supervisor Sch’s Dept. 
P. L., Chicago. 

Whitcomb, Ruth P., 735 Fairmount Blvd, 
Portland, Ore. 

White, Edna, ist asst. P. L., Yakima, Wash. 

White, Mrs. R. Douglas, asst. A. L. A., Chi- 
cago. 

White, Jeannette, asst. Sch. Dept. 
Portland, Ore. 


Whiting Marion B., sr. asst. Pillsbury Br. P. 
L., Minneapolis, Minn. 


asst. Catalog Dept. P. L., 


lL. Assoc., 
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Whitmore, Laura R., asst. In. Lane P. L., 
Hamilton, Ohio. d 

Whittle, M. B., Bremerton, Wash. 

Whornham, Hattie, In. Beaver County L., 
Beaver, tah. 

Whyte, Mrs. Flora H., head Catalog Dept. P. 
L., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Widmark, Hildur, jr. asst. P. L., St. Paul, 


wheter, Callie, In. P. L., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Wieder, Mary Louise, In. P. L., Baker, Ore. 

Wigginton, May W., head Ord. Dept. P. L., 
Denver, Colo. 

Wight, Edward B., member of Bd. P. L., 
Everett, Wash. 

Wilkin, Ralph H., In. Supreme Court L., 
Springfield, Ill. ad 

Wilkins, Lydia K., chief Periodical Div., U. S. 
Dept. of Agric. L., Washington, D. C. 

Wilkinson, Mary S., supervisor Work with 
Child., Hackley P. L., Muskegon, Mich. 

Will, Edith, 1st asst. Br. Dept. L. Assoc., 
Portland, Ore. 

Williams, Mrs. D. D., 1420 Jefferson St., Boise, 

ts) 


daho. 

williams, Margaret S., instructor N. Y. State 
L. Sch., Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, Nellie, sec’y Nebr. P. L. Commis- 
sion, Lincoln, Neb. 

Williams, Zelma Conway, clerical asst. Univ. 
of Wash. L.,, Seattle, Wash. 

Willis, Louise, sr. asst. Down Town Annex 
P. L., Detroit, Mich. 

Wills, Donna P., 18 E. Market St., Bethlehem, 
P 


a. 

Wilson, Mrs. Alice C., In. English History 
Dept. J. Sterling Morton High Sch. L., 
Cicero, Ill. 

Wilson, Dorothy M. L., ref. In. P. L., Vancou- 
ver, B. C., Canada, 

Wilson, Josie, asst. Borough Park Br. P. L., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilson, Martha, In. Lincoln L., Springfield, Ill. 

Winde, Mrs. H. W., trus. P. L., Everett, Wash. 

wae. Gladys C., 5865 Garfield Ave., St. Louis, 


0. 
Winning, Margaret, ist asst. Wayne County 
L. Service, P. L., Detroit, Mich. 


Wirth, Corinne O., asst. Sub. Br. Dept P. L., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Witmer, Eleanor M., supervisor of L’s, P. 
Sch’s, Denver, Colo. 

Wolter, Peter, manager L. Dept. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg and Co., Chicago. 

Wood, Eliza M., jr. high sch. in. P. L., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Woodward, Mrs. Mary Nichols, 4322 Walling- 
ford Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Woodworth, Frances Mary, ref. In. Univ. of 
— Columbia L., Vancouver, B. C., Can- 
ada. 

Woolsey, E. Fay, In. Jackson County L., Med- 
ford, Ore. 

Worthington, W. A., in charge of L. Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Wright, Bthel C, dir Child. Work, P. L., 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Wright, Purd B., In. P. L., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wuchter, Sue M., In. Continental and Com- 
mercial Bank L., Chicago. 

Wuest, Elizabeth S., child. In. P. L., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Wyer, James I., dir. N. Y. State L. and N. Y. 
State L. Sch., Albany, N. Y. 

Wyer, Malcolm Glenn, In P. L., Denver, Colo. 

Tass Pauline M., sch. In. P. L., Cleveland, 

oO. 


Yakey, Augusta, In. Shelby Street Br. P. L., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Yerxa, Catharine Miles, br. In. F. P. L., Water- 
town, Mass. 

Yerxa, Mrs. P. A., 24 Garfield St., Watertown, 
Mass. 

Young, Lida B., teacher-In. Langley High Sch. 
L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Young, Olive J., sr. asst. Pillsbury Br. P. L., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Zell pam 7019 Third Ave. N. W., Seattle, 

as 


Zieger, Marie C., Circ. Dept. F. L., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Hazel C., stud. Sch. of L. Sci- 
= Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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i of welcome,”’ Suzzallo, 

gietbsdities rpts., 170-184. 

Adult educ., 121-123; 146-147; 320; 
“Adult educ. in ‘business ag 
Loeber, 275; “Can we obtain 
and train Ins. to meet the obli- 
gations of adult educ.?” Saw- 
yer, 301-302; “Children’s work 
in relation to adult educ.,’”’ Case 
and Power, 290; “How can a 
In. adult educ. himself?” Mit- 
chell, 304-305; “Ls. and lectures 
in adult educ.,” Ogilvie, 328; 
“Library’s contact with the pub- 
lic through adult educ.,’’ Brew- 
ster, 329-330; personal service 
in, 140-142; pres. address, 128; 
“Reaching boys and girls out of 
school,” Rush, 142-145; rpt. of 
comm. on 1. and adult educ., 
195-196; secy’s art. 170; 
= educ.,” Short, 147- 


Advertising—“Art advertising and 
advertising art,’’ Calhoun, 269; 
“Methods of advertising 1. serv- 
ice in a business organization,” 
Mitchill, 276. 

— of chapters, com. 
159. 

Agricultural Index, 266, 

Agric. Is. sect., 264-268. 

—> 4 work, program for, 264- 


rpt., 
268. 


Akers, Susan Grey, “Simple cata- 
loging of popular state docu- 
ments,” 289 

Alumni reading courses, 145-147. 

L., joint session with 
L., 399; proceedings, 


-. & &. 
339-353. 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, 182. 

A. L. A., administrative rpts., 170- 
184; 

—annual rpts., 170-263. 

—board of educ. for librarianship, 


rpt., 226-263; rpt. to council, 
161- 162. 

~~ endowment, statement, 
223-224. 

—comm. on the 1. and adult educ., 
rpt., 195-196. 

—com. on affiliation of chapters, 
rpt., 159. 

—— on bibliography, rpt., 184- 
187. 

—com. on bookbinding, rpt., 188. 

—com. on book buying, rpt., 189- 


190; rpt. to council, 168-169. 
—com. on books for foreign coun- 


tries, rpt., 190-191. 

—com. on cataloging, rpt., 191- 
193, 

—com. on civil service relations, 
rpt., 193. 
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A. L. A.—American Library As- 
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conf.—conference. 
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educ.—education, al. 
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1.—library. 
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mtg.—meeting. 
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—com,. on classification of 1. 
sonnel, rpt., 194-195; rpt. 
progress to council, 164-167. 
—com, on committees, rpt., 196. 
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per- 
of 


laws, rpt., 196; rpt. to council 
? 

—com. on educ., rpt., 196-197. 

—com. on elections, 124. 

—com. on Evans bibliography, 
rpt., 197-198. 

—com. on federal and state rela- 
tions, rpt., 

—com, on hospital Is., rpt., 198. 

—com, on institution ls., rpt., 199- 
200. 

—com. on international relations, 
rpt., 200. 

—com. on legislation, rpt., 200- 
203. 

—com. on 1. administration, rpt., 
203. 

—com,. on 1. co-op. with the His- 
panic a. rpt., 203. 

—com. on l, extension, rpt., 203- 
204. 

—com, on 1. revenues, rpt., 204- 


205; rpt. to council, 166-167. 

—com. on manual of historical 
literature, rpt., 207. 

—com. on Oberly memorial fund, 
rpt., 207-209. 

—com. on public documents, rpt., 
209. 

—com. on recruiting for 1. service, 
rpt., 210. 
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and moving pictures, rpt., 210 

—com. on reprints and inexpensive 
editions, rpt., 210-211. 

—com. on resources of American 
le., 29t., 211. 

—com, on salaries, insurance and 
annuities, rpt., 211-215. 


—com. on schemes of l. service, 
rpt., 215. ‘ 
—com., on union list of periodi- 


cals, rpt., 216. 

—com. on ventilation and lighting 
of 1. bldgs., rpt., 216 

—com., on war service activities, 
rpt., 216-217. 

—com. on work with the blind, 
rpt., 217-219. 

—com. on work with the foreign 
born, rpt., 220-221. 

—com. rpts., 184-263. 

—conf. attendance register, 400- 

—conf, attendance summaries, 399- 
400. 


—council, mtgs., 159-169. 
—editorial com., rpt., 196. 
—employment service, 172. 
—endowment fund, statement, 224. 
—exec. board, 177. 
finance com., rpt. 
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sociation. 
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—finances, 177. 

—financial rpts., 221-226. 
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bldg. com. rpt., 184; pres. ad. 
dress, 132. 

—l. survey com. rpt., 206-207, 

—membership, com. rpt., 207; 
secy’s. rpt., 

—Oberly memorial fund, | state. 


ment, 225. 
—— appointments, com. rpt., 


jetiilieaitiais 
sales, 178-181 

—publicity, com. rpt., 210; secy’s. 
rpt., 175-176. 

—reading course (Reading with 
a urpose series), 145-147; 
secy s. rpt., 174. 

—resolutions com. rpt., 123-124, 

—scope of, pres. address, 131-132, 

—secy’s. a; 170-1 

—terms o Meets endowment, 
221-222. 

—textbooks, 174. 

—treasurer’s rpt., 221. 

—trustees of the endowment fund, 
rpt., 221-222. 

—Whitney fund, statement, 225, 

A. L. A. catalog — 1926, secy’s. 
ret... 175. 

American L. in Paris, 181-184. 

Andrews, Clement W., chmn. com. 
on classification, 193; “Classifi- 
cation in general—the work of 
the classification com., and the 
John Crerar Library’s own con- 
tribution to 1. classification,” 
287-288. 

Annual rpts., 


173-175; costs ard 


170-263. 


Anshutz, J. P., “Salaries and serv- 
ice,” 331. 

Appropriations, legislation, 202- 
203. 


“Art advertising and advertising 
art,”’ Calhoun, 269. 

Art reference round table, 268-274. 
Askew, Sarah B., elected chmn. 
county Is. round table, 298 

Attendance register, 400-411. 

Attendance summaries, 399-400. 
Babcock, Mrs. Julia G., “L. agen- 
cies which will meet the needs 
of all the population,” 121, 132- 
136. 

Bailey, Anne Bell, county 
ls. round table, 300. 

Bailey, Mrs. E. B., acting chmn. 
hospital Is. round. table, 300. 
Bailey, Louis J., chmn. federal 
and state relations com., 198 
Baker, Mary N., chmn. county Is. 
round table, 298. 
3arnett, Claribel R., 
memorial fund com., 


secy. 


chmn. Oberly 
209. 








‘ters 
ad. 


147; 


132, 


ent, 





“Beginning of mail order service 
eorease.” Marvin, 333. 

Belden, Charles F. D., elected 
pres. A. L. A., 124; installed as 
pres., 125. ; 

“Bibliographic needs in 
ture,” Butler, 297. | f “ 

“Bibliographic needs in science, 
Tweedell, 297. 

“Bibliographies in 
Kaiser, 297. ‘ 

Bibliography, com. rpt., 184-187. 

Bibliography of library economy, 
secy Ss. rpt., 175. . 

Bien, Corabel, secy. agric. ls. sect., 
2 


litera- 


preparation,” 


68. 
ili » Mary P., “Problems of 

RE Ee ion ap administration 
in special Is.,” 286. , 

Blind. See work with the blind. 

Board of educ. for librarianship, 
organization, 226; pres. address, 
129; program of future work, 
247-248; rpt., 226-263; rpt. ac- 
cepted, 161-162; work} 227. See 
also educ. for librarianship and 
1. schs. 

Bookbinding, com. rpt., 188. 

Book buying, com, rpt., 189-190. 

“Book buying for a western coun- 

1,” Hall, 313-314 

Book evaluation, com. children’s 
Ins. sect., rpt., 292. 

Book post. See 1. book post. 4 

Book production, com. children’s 
Ins. sect., rpt., 292; com. to be 

inted, 169. 

go selection, order and book 
selection round table, 310-315; 
“What to teach in book selec- 
tion in a first or one-year course 
and how to teach it,” Haines, 
315-316. 

Book stacks, 306, 307. 

Book wagon, 132; pres. address, 
127. 

Booklist, secy’s. report, 175. 
Books for foreign countries, com. 
rpt., 190-191; secy’s. rpt., 171. 
Bostwick, Arthur E., 123, 172; 
chmn. |. survey com., 207. | 
Bowerman, George F., acting 
chmn. com. on classification of 
1. personnel, 195; chmn., civil 

service relations com., 193 

Bowker, R. R., 121. 

Brewitt, Theodora R., secy. trus- 
tees’ sect., 332. 

Brewster, William L., “Library’s 
contact with the public through 
adult educ.,” 329-330. 

Brigham, Harold F., prepared rpt. 
on |. pensions, 215. 

Britton, Jasmine, “Sch. ls.—a look 
ahead,” 125, 157-159. 

Brotherton, Nina C., elected chmn. 
children’s Ins. sect., 293. 

Brownell, Lena V., secy. catalog 
sect., 290. 

“Browsing corner in a high sch. 
1,” Witmer, 320. 

Brussels Institute, 184-187. 

Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration, res. to., 124. 

Business Ins. group, joint session 
with catalog sect., 286-287; 
round table, 274-277. 

Business 1. sect., petition for, 159. 

Butler, Pierce, “Bibliographic 
needs in literature,” 297 

“Buying for a_ little 
town,” Weaver, 314. 

“Buying western books,” Charles 

- Smith, 312-313. 

Caldwell, Gladys, “The Los Ange- 
les P. L. and the motion picture 
studios,” 270-272. 


western 


INDEX 


Calhoun, Annie Hornsby, “Art 
advertising and advertising art,” 
269 


California L. Assn., res. to A. L. 
A., 120. 

Cameron, Marguerite, “Children I 
have known in sch. and lL,” 
318-319. 

“Can we obtain and train Ins. to 
meet the obligations of adult 
educ.,”” Sawyer, 301-302. 

Canada, “Development of package 
l. service in Canada,” Ottewell, 
339 


“Canadian federal 
Welling, 385-390. 

Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, A. L. A. res. to, 123-124; 
grant to League of L. Comms., 
128, 353. 

Carnegie endowment fund, state- 
ment, 223-224; terms of, 221- 
22. 


documents,” 


Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, grant to A. L. A., 


Case, Mrs. Gladys S., “Children’s 
work in relation to adult educ.,” 


290. 

Casford, E. Lenore, secy. chil- 
dren’s Ins. sect., 294. 

Catalog sect., 277-290. 

Cataloging, com. rpt., 191-193; 
“Cataloging,” Sawyer, 325; 
“Plan for an investigation into 
and report on the cost of cata- 
loging,” 278-285. 

“Children as book readers and 
book borrowers,” Doud, Nellie 
Williams and Susan T. Smith, 


291. 
“Children I have known in sch. 
and 1.,” Cameron, 318-319. 
Children’s Ins. sect., 290-294. 
“Children’s work in relation to 
adult educ.,” Case and Power, 


90. 
Coe. A. L. A. delegate to, 124, 
172 


Chivers, Cedric, res. to, 123. 

Circulating pay Is., 203, 323. 

Civil service relations, com. rpt., 
93 


193. 

Claflin, Alta B., “Routing and 
digesting of material for execu- 
tives,” 275-276. 

Classification, com. rpt., 193; com. 
work, 287; “Reclassification in 
the Indianapolis P. L.,” Nancy 
H. Todd, 289; round table, 287- 

“Classification in general, the 
work of the classification com., 
and the John Crerar Library’s 
own contribution to 1. classifica- 
tion,” Andrews, 287-288. 

“Classification and subject head- 
ings,” Reese, 326. 

“Classification problems of indus- 
trial research ls.,” Julian F. 
Smith, 287. 

Classification of 1. personnel, 279- 
280; com. rpt. of progress, to 
council, 164-167; com. rpt., 194- 
195 


5. 

Cleveland P. L., “Divisional plan 
of reference work,” Freeman, 
294-295; “Some features of the 
Cleveland P. L.,”” Eastman, 306- 
309 


“Code for Classifiers,” Getchell 
and Merrill, 288. 

College and reference sect., 294- 
298. 


College reading courses, 145. 
Collins, Lillian, secy. small ls. 
round table, 324. 
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Columbia University, honors 
course, 145. 

Commission on 1. and adult educ., 
122; pres. address, 128; rpt., 
195-196. 


Communes on committees, rpt., 
6. 


Committee rpts., 184-263. 

Compton, Charles H., chmn. reso- 
lutions com., 123; chmn. salar- 
ies, insurance and annuities 
com., 212; elected chmn. profes- 
sional training sect., 316. 

Constitution and by-laws, amend- 
ments, 120; com. rpt., 196 

Coolidge, Calvin, 122. 

Copyright legislation, 168 - 169: 
189-190. 

Cost of cataloging, 277-285. 

Coulter, Edith M., chmn. college 
and reference sect., 294. 

Council, mtgs., 159-169. 

County In. at work,” Culver, 


County Ins., pres. address, 129-130. 
County Is., 121; legislation, 201: 
pres. address, 127; round table, 
298-300; “What an organizer 
ng and why,” Henshall, 357- 


County 1. laws, 132. 

Cronin, Con. P., pres. N. A. S.L., 
presided at Ist and 2nd sessions, 
363, 373; re-elected pres. N. A. 
S.. 2... J 

Culver, Essae M., “A county In. at 
work,” 354, 

Curriculum, “New — curriculum 
movement—its relation to sch. 
and p. Is.,” Livsey, 322. 

Currier, T. Franklin, chmn. cata- 
loging com., 192. 

Decugis, Henri, “The French judi- 
clary system,” 340-342. 

Demonstration Is., 353-354: “How 
the A. L. A. can promote 1. ex- 
tension through experimental 
and demonstration 1s.,”” Hamil- 
ton, 121, 137-138. See also 1. 
demonstrations. 

“Development of legislative refer- 
ence work in the U. S.,” Lester, 
368-371. 

“Development of package 1. serv- 
ice in Canada,” Ottewell, 339. 
“Development of package 1. serv- 
ice in colleges and universities 
in the U. S.,” Scott, 333-339. 
Dimmitt, Le Noir, chmn. universi- 
ty 1. extension service round 

table, 333. 

“Divisional plan of reference 
work,” Freeman, 294-295. 

“Documents office and the 1s.,” 
Tisdel, 390-394. 

Doud, Margery, acting chmn. lend- 
ing sect., 301; “Children. as 
book readers and book borrow- 
ers,” 291; elected chmn. lending 
sect., 305 

Douglas, Antoinette, chmn. art 
reference round table, 268; re- 
elected chmn. art reference 
round table, 274. 

Dudgeon, M. S., chmn. com. on 
constitution and by-laws, 120; 
162. 


Earl, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool, 
elected Ist vice-pres. A A,, 

124. 

Eastman, Linda A., “Some fea- 
tures of the Cleveland P. L.,” 
306-309. 

Editorial com. rpt., 196. 

Education, 142-143, 148-149, 154; 
com. rpt., 196-197. 
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“Education for business Ins.,” 
Henry, 274; Rathbone, 274. 

Education for librarianship, 293; 
“Can we obtain and train Ins. to 
meet the obligations of adult 
educ?” Sawyer 301-302; “Educ. 
for business Ins.,” Henry and 
Rathbone, 274; ““How can a In. 
adult educ. himself?’’ Mitchell, 
304-305; “‘How the public helps 
to educ. the In.,”’ Griggs, 304; 
minimum standards for 1. schs., 
160-162, 235- 246; pres, address, 
129; secy’s. rpt., 170. See also 
professional training sect. and 
training class sect. 

. “Educational measurements 
what they mean to ls.,” 
T. Williams, 125, 150-154. 

Elections, com. rpt., 124. 

Ellis Island, 1. service on, 217. 

Endowment fund, statement, 224; 
trustees’ rpt., 221-222. 

Evans bibliography, com. rpt., 
9 


and 
Curtis 


197- 


198. 

“Examples of 
adult educ., 
140-142, 

Exhibits, children’s books, 291-292. 

Experimental Is. See demonstra- 
tion Is. 

“Faculty and the 1.,” A. V. Jen- 
nings, 

Fair, Ethel M., acting secy. pro- 
fessional training sect., 316. 

Fairfax, Virginia, “Filing of print- 
ed material in business Is.,”” 274. 

Fargo, Lucile F., “Youth and the 
news stand,” 321. 

—— prices prior to 1910,” Sarle, 


personal service in 
Mulheron, 122 


Sey 


Farquhar, Alice M., , Reading 
courses—alumni and 1.,” 123, 
145-147. 


Federal and state relations, 
rpt., 198. 

Field agents, force in 1. extension, 
136-137. 

Fiftieth anniversary, 


com, 


163- 


64. 

“Filing of printed material in 
business Is.,’’ Fairfax, 274. 

Finance com. rpt., 221. 

Finances, A. L. A., 177. 

Financial rpts., 221-226. 
“Financing al. ” Mrs. G. M. Wil- 
liams, 330-331. 

Finger, Charles J., received New- 
bery medal, 291. 

Foreign born. See work with the 
foreign born. 

“Forms of publicity in 1. exten- 
sion service,”’ Severance, 339, 
“Forward looking movements in 
the A. L. A.—and how they may 


plans, 


be furthered by organized 
groups in its membership,” 
Krause, 276. 

Freeman, Marilla W., “Divisional 


plan of reference work,’’ 294- 
295. 

“French judiciary system,” 
gis, 340-342. 

Future reference 1., its adminis- 
tration and bibliographic needs, 
294 


Decu- 


Gerould, James Thayer, chmn. 
~?_ on resources of American 
e., 211. 

Getchell, oe W., “Code for classi- 
fiers,”’ 288 

Gillis, ames L., 132-133. 

Godard, George S., “Should the 


legislative reference bu. be at- 
tached to the state 1.?” 366-367. 

Goldsmith, Peter H., chmn. com. 
on 1. co-op. with the Hispanic 
peoples, 203. 


SEATTLE CONFERENCE 


Goldthwaite, Lucille <A., chmn. 
com. on work with the blind, 
219. 

Goulding, Philip S., 
sect., 277. 


chmn. catalog 


Graded book list, secy’s. rpt., 172. 

Green, Jenny Lind, 153. 

Griggs, Mrs. Lillian, “How the 
ee helps to educ. the In.” 

a Anne, shows slides of 
county 1. work, 300. 

Hadley, Chalmers, elected chmn. 


1. bldgs. round table, 310. 
Haines, Helen E., “What to teach 
in book selection in a first or 
one-year a and how to teach 
it,’ 315-316 
Hall, Anna G., ” Book buying for 
a_ western county 1.,”” 313-314; 
the catalog up to 


William J., “How the 
‘A. can promote l1. exten- 
sion through experimental and 
demonstration Is.,’’ 121, 137-138; 
“Indiana’s latest moves,’’ 357. 

Hartwell, Mary A., “‘What are ob- 
solete federal documents and 
how should they be disposed 
of?” 380-385. 

Headquarters bldg. com. rpt., 184. 

Hedrick, Ellen A., chmn. com. on 
cost of cataloging, 277, 285. 

Henry, W. E., “Educ. for business 
Ins.,” 274; “How can we im- 
prove our teaching?” 315. 

Henshall, May Dexter, “‘What an 
organizer does and why,” 357- 
363. 

High sch. Is. See sch. Is. sect. 

“History of nursing,” Soule, 300. 

Hitchler, Theresa, elected mem. 
council, 124. 

Hopkins, Julia A., “System of 
state credits in a in the 
Brooklyn P. L..,’ 

Hopper, Franklin Fr. , Index 
to song collections com., 277; 
chmn. 1. administration com., 
203; elected mem. exec. board, 


,” Parkin- 
rpt., 198; 


Hamilton, 
A. 


“Hopscotch or 1. science 
son, 303-304. 

Hospital libraries, com. 
round table, 300-301. 

Hostetter, Marie M., 


“Neglected 
opportunities 
: 0 


in the high sch. 


“How the A. L. A. can promote 
1. extension through experi- 
mental and demonstration ls.,” 
Hamilton, 121, 137-138 

“How the A. L. A. can promote 1. 
extension through field agents,” 
Utley, 121, 136-137. 

“How the A. L. A. can promote 
1. extension through state sur- 
veys,” Wyer, 121, 139-140. 

“How can a In. adult educ. him- 
self ?’? Mitchell, 304-305. 

“How can we improve our teach- 
ing?” Henry, 315. 

“How Newark is rearranging its 
picture collection,” Wilde, 273- 


“How the public helps to educ. the 
In.,” Griggs, 

Hunt, Clara W., 
council, 124. 

Hyde, Mary E., elected chmn. cat- 
alog sect., 277. 

Incunabula, 
191-193 

Index of current laws, 394-395. 

iades to Illustrations, Shepard’s, 
273. 


elected mem. 


rules for cataloging, 





Index to legislation, com, rpt,, 352, 
Index to song collections, rpt. on. 
’ 


“Indiana’s latest moves,” Hamil. 

. ton, 357. , ; 
nitiative and referendum, 
379. = 

Institution Is., com. rpt., 199.200, 

International "catalog of scientific 
literature, problem of, 186, 

International relations, ‘com, rpt, 
200. 


“Investigating the 


initiative and 
referendum,” 
379. 


Judson King, 373. 


Jennings, Anna V., 
the 1.,” 

Jennings, J. EM 
general session, chmn, 
comm. on |. and adale educ,, 


“Faculty and 


ioiet 
i a chmn. 3rd 


John ‘Crerar om on to 1, 
classification, 287- 
Johnston, W. 


Deaeel. director, 
American L. 


in Paris, 184, 


Jones, Perrie, chmn. hospital Is, 
com., 198; chmn. hospital ls, 
round table, 301. 


Kaiser, John Boynton, “Bibliog- 
raphies in preparation,” 297, 
“Keeping the catalog up to date,” 

Hall, 290. 
Keogh, — 
council, 
Kerr, Williams Z., rep. Sesquicen- 


elected mem. 


tennial exposition assn., 121, 

Kerr, = H., chmn, "sch. Is, 
sect., 318. 

King, "Effalene Holden, “Methods 

—ey." 269-270. 

King, Judson, “Investi 
— and referendu te 
379 


Koch, Theodore W., chmn. Evans’ 
bibliography com., 198; elected 
2nd vice-pres. A. L. A., 124, 

Krause, ouise B., “Forward 
looking movements in the A. L, 

.—and how they may be fur 
thered by organized groups in 
its membership,” 276. 

Lacy, Mary G., chmn. agric. 1, 
sect., 264; “Program for agric. 
1. work,”’? 264-267. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller me- 
morial, grant to A. L 

‘Law ls. in Italy,” 
342-349. 

League of L. Comms., 353-363. 

Ledbetter, Eleanor E., chmn, com, 
= work with the foreign born, 
221. 


Legislation, com. rpt., 200-203. 
Legislative reference bu., “Should 
the legislative reference bu. 

attached to the state 1?” Godard, 
366-367. 

Legislative reference work, devel- 
opment of, 368-371. 


Musmanno, 


Lending sect., 301-306. 

Lester, B., chmn. com. on 
committees, 196; chmn. 1, exten- 
sion com., 204; “Development 


of eS reference work in 
the U. S.,” 368-3 

Lewis, Frank = chmn. religious 
book round table, 316. 

Lewis, Lucy M., elected 
agric. ls. sect., 268. 

“Libraries and lectures in adult 
educ.,”’ Ogilvie, 328 

“Libraries and ‘self-educ.,” Suz 
zallo, 123, 148-150. 

Library administration, 309, com. 
rpt., 203. 

“Library agencies which will meet 
the needs of all the population,” 
Babcock, 121, 132-136. 


chmn. 
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on, 


373. 
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uc,, 
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board of trustees, 332. 
— book post, 121; federal 
and state relations com. rpt., 
198; res., 124, 162-163. 
Library bldgs. ‘round table, 306- 
310. 


Library co-op. with the Hispanic 
les, com. rpt., 203. 
Library demonstrations, pres. ad- 
dress, 128. 
Library extension, 121; com. rpt., 
203-204; “L. agencies which will 
meet the needs of all the popula- 


tion,” Babcock, 132; pres. ad- 
dress on, 126-132; secy’s. rpt., 
171; through ~ erimental and 
demonstration 137 - 138; 


through field sgents, 136-137; 
er. 9 state surveys, 139- 140. 
“Library extension: a movement 
or a problem,” Meyer, 120, 126- 

132, 


Libra 00) vt by Harold 
Brig! 212-2 
Library Picea, 279-280. See 


also classification of 1. 
nel, 2 

Library promotion, 116. 

Library revenues, . “ -» 204- 
205; ‘Financin ibrary,” 
Mrs. G. M. Wi hese, 330-331; 

t. of com. to council, 167-168. 
See also appropriations. 

Library salaries, 166, 167, 211-215, 
331-332. 

Library schs., arranged by date of 
establishment, 250; board of 
educ. for librarianship rpt., 231- 
234; enrollment, 252; minimum 
standards for, 160- 162, 235-246; 
scholastic preparation of stu- 
dents, 251, 253-260, 261, 262, 
263. 


person- 


Library science, “Hopscotch or 1. 
science,” Parkinson, 303-304. 

Library survey, 278-279; com. rpt., 
206-207 ; pres. address, 130; 
=. rpt., 170-171; state, 139- 
14 


Library text books, 174. 

Library training. See educ. for 
librarianship. 

Library war service, secy’s. rpt., 

Library work, “Program for agric. 
1. work,” Lacy, 264-267; stand- 
ardization of, 318. 

Library of Congress, pres. address, 
130-131. 

“Library’s contact with the pub- 
lic through adult educ.,”” Brews- 
ter, 329-330. 

Livsey, Rosemary, “The new cur- 
ticulum movement—its relation 
to school and p. Is.,”’ 322. 

Loeber, L, Elsa, “Adult educ. in 
business Is.,”" 275; chmn. busi- 
ness Ins. round table, 274. 

“Los Angeles Public Library and 


the motion picture studios,” 
Caldwell, 270-272. 
“Lost books,” Norton, 319-320. 
Lydenberg, M., chmn., books 


for foreign countries com., 191; 
chmn, union list of periodicals 
com., 216. 

McAllister, Nina, chmn. university 
stencion service round table, 


McClure, Worth, “Teaching read- 
Tal and how,” 125, 154- 


MecDonald, Ida G., In. 


Normal 
L... Honolulu, 121. 


McMillen, James A., secy. college 
and reference sect., 298. 
Manual of historical literature, 


com. rpt., 
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Martel, Charles, “Report of the 
com. on the promotion. of the 
use of printed cards in Europe,” 


286. 

Martin, Nella J., “Suggested plan 
for ‘specialization in reference 
work,” 295-29 

Marvin, Cornelia, “Beginning of 
mail order service in Oregon,” 


Meisel, Max, awarded Oberly me- 
morial prize, 208 


Membership com. rpt., 207; secy’s. 
rpt., 177. 

Membershi dues, change in, 120. 

Merrill, illiam Stetson, “Code 


for classifiers,” 288. 
——— of advertising 1. service 
business organization,” 
Mitchill, 276. 

“Methods q. rae.” Effalene 
H. King, 2 

Metz, Cotes zp 
three county Is., ** 298.299 

Meyer, H. H. B., chmn. war serv- 
ice activities com., 217; pres. A. 
L. A., presided council mtgs., 
159-162, 1st, 2nd and 4th gen- 
eral sessions, 119, 120, 123, spe- 
cial mtg., 123; pres. address, “L. 
extension: a movement or a 
problem,” 120, 126-132. 

Mitchell, Sydney B., chmn. pro- 
fessional training sect., 315; 
“How can a In. adult educ. him- 
self ?’’ 304-305. 

Mitchill, Alma C., “Methods of 
advertising 1. service in a busi- 
ness organization,” 276. 

Morgan, Joy E., sch. Ins., 129. 

Moving pictures, com. rpt., 210; 
“The Los Angeles P. L. and the 
motion picture studios,” Cald- 
well, 270-272. 

Mulheron, Anne M, “Examples of 
personal service in adult educ..,’ 
122, 140-142; “Requirements of 
a modern I. bldg. serving a rural 
community,” 309. 

Mumford, Rosalie, 
order and book selection round 
table, 315; “Staff reading as an 
aid to book selection,” 310-311. 

Munn, Ralph, chmn. membership 
com., 207. 

Musmanno, Michael agian, “Law 
Is. in Italy,” 342-349 

N. A. L. proceedings, 

Necrology, 181. 

“Neglected opportunities in the 
high sch 1.,” Hostetter, 320. 

a > Charles Alexander, res. to, 

24. 

“New curriculum movement—its 
relation to sch. and p. Is.,”” Liv- 
sey, 322. 

Newberry, Marie A., elected chmn. 
training class sect., 327; “‘Refer- 
ence,” 325. 

Newbery medal, presentation, 291. 

Norton, Theodore, “Lost Books,” 
319-320. 

“Noteworthy features of the new 
main 1. bldg. of the Free P. L. 
of Philadelphia,” Price, 306. 

Ontter. Sylvia, secy. sch. Is. sect, 


“Three states, 


elected chmn. 


363-399. 


Oberly memorial fund, com. 
207-209; statement, 225. 
Ogilvie, Clarence C.. “T ibraries 
ond lectures in adult educ.,” 


rpt., 


Order and book selection round 
table, 310-315. 

Ottewell, A. E., “Development of 
soma 1. service in Canada,” 
339. 
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Package 1. service, in Canada, 339; 
in colleges and universities in 
U. S., 333-339. 

Post L. Sch., 182; secy’s. rpt., 
171 


Parkinson, H. O., 
1. science,” 303-304 

Pennsylvania L. Assn. ap Sa 

Pensions. See l. pensions. 

Perkins bill, 168, 169, 189-190. 

“Personal service in adult educ.,” 
Mulheron, 140-142. 

Peterkin, Gertrude D., 

A., 125 


Petition for business 1. sect., 159. 
Philadelphia Free P. L., “Note- 
vores or  : of the new main 
g. of the Free P. L.,” 

Price, 306. 

Picture collection, “How Newark 
is Henta id, its picture col- 
lection,’ ilde, 373-274; organ- 
ization. of, 272. 

“Picture collection,” 
Todd, 272-273. 

“Plan for an 


_ ee or 


secy. S. 


Marie A. 


investigation into 


and report on the cost of cata- 
loging,” 278-285. 

Political appointments, com, rpt., 
209. 

Pomeroy, Elizabeth, “U. S. vet- 
erans bu. hospitals,” 300 ’ 

Pope, Mildred, elected chmn. sch. 
Is. sect., 323; “Recreational 


apie in the high sch.,” 320- 
3 
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in relation to adult educ. ,” 290. 
Price, Franklin H., “Noteworthy 
features of the new main 1. bldg. 
of the Free P. L. of Philadel- 

hia,”’ 306. 

“Problems of classification and ad- 
ministration in special ls.,” Bil- 
lingsley, 286 

Professional training sect., 315-316. 


“Program for agric. L work,” 
Lacy, 264-267. 

“Proposed regional 1. training 
courses,” Rush, 326-327. 


Prouty, Louise, chmn. reprints and 
inexpensive editions com., 211. 
Public documents, “Canadian fed- 
eral ange Ay 385- 
390; com. rpt., ; “Documents 
office and the ~ 33 Tisdel, 390- 
394; round table, 373; pictures 
of work, 395-396; “Simple cata- 
loging of popular state docu- 
ments,” Akers, 289; “‘What are 
obsolete federal documents and 
how should they be disposed 

of?” Hartwell, 380-385. 
Publications, A. L. A., costs and 
sales, 178-181. 
Publicity, “Art 
advertising i 
com. rpt., 


advertising and 
Calhoun, 269; 

“Forms of pub- 
licity in \s patti service,’ 
Severance, 339; “Methods of 
publicity,” Effalene H. King, 
269-270; secy's. rpt., 175-177. 

Putnam, Herbert, chmn. interna- 
tional relations com., 200. 

Ranck, Samuel H., chmn. I. bidgs. 
round table, 310; chmn. L. reve- 
nues com., 205; chmn. ventila- 
tion and lighting of 1. bidgs. 
com., 216; elected mem. coun- 
cil, 124; rpt. on 1. revenues, 167- 
168. 


Raney, M. L., chmn. book buying 
com., 168, 169, 190. 

Rathbone, Josephine Adams, chmn. 
com. on schemes of 1. service, 
215; “Educ. for business Ins.,” 
274, 
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“Reaching boys and girls out of 


sch.,”” Rush, 123, 142-145. 

Readers’ bu., 145. 

Reading, 119; purposes of, 149- 
150; “Teaching reading — why 
and how,” McClure, 154-157; 
tests, 151-153. 

i 150. See also 


Reading courses, 
A. L. A. reading courses. 

“Reading a and 1.,” 
Farquhar, 123, 145-147. 

Reading rooms, 306, 307. 
“Reclassification in Indianapolis P. 
L.,””’ Nancy H. Todd, 288-289. 
Recruiting for librarianship, secy’s. 

rpt., 172. 
Recruiting for 1. service, com. rpt., 
21 


Reese, Rena, “Classification and 
subject headings,” 326;  secy. 
training class sect., 327. 


Reference 1., administration and 
bibliographic needs, 294. 

“Reference,” Newberry, 325. 

Reference work, “Suggested plan 
for specialization in reference 
work,” Martin, 295-297. 

Referendum, 373-379. 

Relations between ls. and moving 
pictures, com. rpt., 210. 

—- book round table, 316- 


“Requirements of a modern 1. bldg. 
serving a rural community,’ 
Mulheron, 309. 

am as of the com. on promotion 

the use of printed cards in 
Europe,” Martel, 286. 

Reprints and inexpensive editions, 
com. rpt., 210-211. 
Resolutions, ; i ae 

124. 


< 


com., 123- 


Resources of American ls, com. 
t., 211. 

Me nF anag Ernest C., chmn. bibli- 
ography com., 187. 

Robinson, Julia ; 
tution ls. com., 200. 

Round tables, art reference, 268- 
274; business Ins., 274-277; clas- 


chmn. insti- 


sification, 287-289; county Ils., 
298-300; hospital Is., 300-301: 
l. bldgs., 306-310; normal sch. 


and teachers’ college, 319; order 
and book selection, 310-315; 
small Is., 289, 323-324. 

“Routing and digesting of material 
for executives,” Claflin, 275-276. 

Rush, Charlies E., “Proposed re- 
gional |. training courses,”’ 326- 
327; “Reaching boys and girls 
out of sch.,” 122-123, , 142-145. 

—— and service,” Anshutz, 

1 


Salaries, insurance and annuities, 
com. rpt., 211-216. 

Sarle, C. F., “Farm prices prior 
to 1910,” 268. 

Sawyer, Ethel R., “Can we obtain 
and train Ins. to meet the obli- 
gations of adult educ. ?’’ 301-302; 


“Cataloging,”” 325; chmn. train- 
ing class sect., 325 

<< of 1. service, com. rpt., 

School Ins., need for, 129. 

School ls., legislation, 201; p. 1. 
co-op. with, 157-158; secy’s. rpt., 
172-173; sect., 318-323; service, 
124-125; service from county ls, 
134; service, pres. address, 128. 

“Sch. Is.—a look ahead,” Britton, 
125, 157-159. 

Schools, 1. co-op. with, 143. 

Scott, Almere, “Development of 
package 1. service in colleges 


and universities in thé U. S.,” 


333-339 
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Self-educ., “Libraries and _ self- 
educ.,”” Suzzallo, 148-150. 
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Severance, H. O., “Forms of pub- 
licity in 1. extension service,” 
3 


39. 
Shearer, A. H., chmn. 
manual of historical 


com. on 
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as Clarence E., chmn. com. 
on relations between Is. and 
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Short, Ny illiam, rep. 
Federation of Labor, 
educ.,”” 123, 147-148. 
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bu. be attached to the state 1?” 
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state documents,”’ Akers, 289. 

—_ Is. round table, 289, 323- 
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“W orkers’ 


Smith, chmn. 


serv- 


Bessie Sargeant, 
com. on recruiting for 1. 
ice, 210. 

Smith, Charles W., “Buying west- 
ern books,” 312-313. 

Smith, Dorothy E., 


on platoon 
schs. and the 1., 322. 


Smith, Ellen G., chmn. small Ils. 
round table, 323. 
Smith, Julian F., “Classification 


roblems of industrial research 
287 


Smith, Susan T., 
readers and 


“Children as book 
book borrowers,” 


“Some features of the Cleveland 
P. L.,”’ Eastman, 306-309. 
Solberg, Thorvald, author of Per- 


kins bill, 168, 169, 189. 

Soule, Elizabeth =. “History of 
nursing,” 300. 

South Carolina L. Assn., 159. 

Spaulding, Forrest B., secy. pro 
tem. lending sect., 306. 


Special ls., “Classification prob- 
lems of industrial research Ils.,” 
Julian F. Smith, 287; ‘Problems 
of classification and administra- 
tion in special ls.,’’ Billingsley, 
286. 

ae oe or Seehermes greetings 
to A. E. A., 5 

Spencer, Alfred a 124. 

“Staff reading as an aid to cae 


selection,’ Mumford, 310-31 

Statistics, educ., 142 

Stephens, Eleanor, “Why does 
Washington need a county 1.?” 
300. 

Stevens, James, opinion on ls., 
141. 

Story, Alice B., “When and how 
much to analyze,” 290. 

Strohm, Adam, chmn. board of 
educ. for librarianship, 249; rpt. 
by, 160-161. 


“Suggested plan for specialization 


in reference work,”’ Martin, 295- 
297. 

Survey. See 1. survey. 

Surveys, educ., 139-140. 


ag Henry, address of wel- 

come, 119; “Ls. and self-educ.,” 
123, 148- 150. 

“ge stem of state credits in opera- 
tion in the Brooklyn P. L.,” 
Hopkins, 325. 
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